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BOOK xxn. 

nn HisTOBT ow iTmAeviB. 
ARTICLB L 

Sect. t. Hiero the fecond chosen captain>genenl by the 8]rr»- 
cusans, and soon ai\er appointed king. He makes an alliaiio« 
with the Romans in the beginning of the first Punic war 1 

SscT. O. Hiero's pacific reign* He particularly favours agricul- 
ture. He applies the abilities of Archimedes his relation to the 
service of the public, and causes him to make an iniinite num- 
ber of machines for the defence of a besieged place. He diet 
▼eiy old, and much regretted by the people ^ • 6 

ARTICLE H. 

6bct. I. Hienmymus, grandson of Hiero, sueeeeds turn, and 
causes him to be much regretted by his vices and cruelty. He 
b killed in a conspiracy. Barbarous murder of the princesses. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes possess tliemselves of the govern- 
ment of Syracuse, and declare for the Cartliaginians, as Hiero- 
nymus had done - • • - - -Id 

Sect. H. The consol ^larcelltts besieges S3mcu»e. The consi- 
derable losses of men and ships, occasioned by the dreadful 
machines of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to clunge the siege 
into a blockade. He takes the city at length by means of his 
intelligence within it. Death of Archimedes, killed by a sol- 
dier, who did not know him • • - - •36 

ARTICLE m. 

S«CT. I. Tomb of Archimedes ctiscovered by Cicero - m 37 

"3^ Sect. n. Summary of the history of Syracuse - • 39 

Od Skct. hi. Reflections upon the government and character of the 
^^ ' Syracusans - .^- - - - -43 
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f^ TBS BISTomT ov VOVTini. 

c£ Bcrr. L UitfaridsEtei, at twelve years of age, ascends the throne 
«f Pentxia. He mees Cappedocia and Bithyua, having first 
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expelled their kings. The Romans re-establish them. He 

causes all the Romans and Italians in Asia ftfinor to be put to 
death in one day. First war of the Romans with Mithridates, 
who had made himself master of Asia Minor, and Greece, and 
liad taken Athens. Sylla is charg'ed with this war. He be- 
sieges and retakes Athens. He gains three g^eat battles 
against the generals of Mithriihttes. He grants that prince 
peace in the fourth year of the war. Library of Athens, in 
which were the works of Aristotle. Sylla causes it to be 
carried to Rome - - - - .,- -46 

Sect. U. Second war agiunst Mithridates, under Murena, of only 
three years' duration. Mithridates prepares to renew the war 
He concludes a treaty with Sertorius. Third war with Mith- 
ridates. Lucullus the consul sent against him. He obliges 
him to raise the sieg:: of Cyzicum, and defeats his troops. He 
gains a complete victory over him, and reduces him to Hy into 
Pontus. Tragical end of tlie sisters and wives of Mithridates. 
He endeavours to retire to Tigranes, his son-in-law. Lucul- 
lus regidates the affairs of Asia - • • -65 

8scT. 111. Lucullus causes war to be declared with Tigranes, 
and marches against him. Vanity and ridiculous self-sufH- 
ciency of that prince. He loses a great battle. Lucullus 
takes I'ig^nocerta, the capital of Armenia. He gains a se* 
cond victory over the joint forces of Tig^nes and Mithridates. 
Mutiny and revolt in the army of Lucullus - - - 77 

SxcT. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the discord which 
had arisen in the Roman army, recovers all his dominions. 
Pompey is chosen to succeed Lucullus. He overthrows Mith- 
ridates in several battles. The latter flies in vain to TigT:ines, 
his son-in-law, for refuge, who is engaged in a war with his 
own son. Pompey marches into Xrmenia against Tig^nes, 
who comes to him and surrenders himself. Weary ot pursu- 
ing Mithridates to no purpose, he returns into Syria, makes 
himself master of that kingdom, and puts an end to the empire 
of the Seleucidx. He marches back to Pontus. Pharnaces 
makes tlie army revolt against his father Mithridates, who kslls 
himself. That prince's character. Pompey's expeditions into 
Arabia and Judea, where he takes Jerusalem. Afler having 
reduced all the cities of Pontus, he returns to Romct and re- 
ceives tlie honour of a triumph - - - - 90 

BOOK XXIV. 

TBX HISrORT OF VOTrT. 

Sect. I. Ptolema:us Auletes having been placed upon the throne 
of Egypt in the room of Alexander, is declared the friend and 
ally of the Roman people, by the influence of Cxsar and Pom« 
p«y» which he purchases at a veiy great price. In cons^ 
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quence, he loads his subjects with taxes. He is expefled the 
tiirone. The Alexamlmns make his daughter Berenice queen. 
He gt>e8 to Kome, and, by money, obtains the \'oices of the 
heads of the commonwealth for his re-establishment He if 
apposed by an oracle of the SibyPs; notwithstanding wliich, 
Gabinius sets him upon the throne by force of arms, where he 
• remains till his death. The famous Cleopatra, and her brother, 
very young, succeed him . - - . - lOJT 

' 8£CT. II. Pothinus and Achillas, ministers of the young king, 
expel Cleopatra. She raises troops to re-establish herself. 
Pompey, after having been overthrown at Pharsalia, retires 
intu Egypt He is assassinated there. Cxsar, who pursued 
hun, arrives at Alexandria^ where he is informed of his death, 
vrh'irM he seems to lament He endeavours to reconcile the 
brother and sister, and for that purpose sends for Cleopatra, 
Of witonr. he soon becomes enamoured. Great commotions 
lirise at Alexandria, and several battles are fought between tlie 
EgypUane and Cscsar's troops, wherein the latter have almost 
always the advantage. The king having been drowned in fly- 

• ing after a sea-fight, all Egypt submits to Cxsar. He sets 
Cleopatra, with ber younger brother, upon the throne, and 
returns to Rome - - - - - - 115 

SxcT. III. Cleopatra causes her younger brother to be put to 
death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius Cxsar having 
made way for the triumvirate formed between Antony, Le- 
pidus, and young Cxsar, called also Octavius, Cleopatra de* 
dares herself for the triumvirs. She goes to Antony at Tarsus, 
gains an absolute ascendant over him, and brings him with her 
to Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where he espouses 
Octavia. He abandons him^lf ag^in to Cleopati*a, and after 
some expeditions returns to Alexandria, which he enters in 
triumph. He there celebrates the coronation of Cleopatra 
and her children. Open rupture between Caesar and Antony. 
The latter repudiates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. 
Cleopatra determines to follow Antony. Battle of Actium. 
Cleopatra flies, and draws Antony after her. C««ir*s victoiy 
is complete. He advances some time after against Alexan- 
dria, which makes no long resistance. Tragical death of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. Egypt is reduced into a province of tlie 
Roman empire ...-.- 12i 

Conclusion of the Ancient Histoiy • « • •147 

llie Chronological Table . • . • 151 
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• «TLjbi twenty-second book contains the conclusion of the history 
..^jprS/Adcuse. It may be divided into three parts. The first includes 
t'*t£^ kr.^ reign of Hiero II. The second, the short reign of liis 

^(htnd^oQ, .IIiERONyMus, the troubles of Syracuse occasioned bv it, 

.^ithlhe siege and taking of that city by Marcellus. The third 

.' .B a concise abridgment of the history of Syracuse, with some re- 

. . '^l:tipns on the government and character of the Syracusans, and 

' /qif^ Abchimsdes. 

• »* • . 

•'• :\ . ARTICLE I. 

• 6mcT. I.- Ri^ro the Second choien captafn-feneial by the SyracusaiiBf «ihI woan alter 

>ppoiiited king. He makes an aUituite with the Bomans in the l)eginBlj^ of the firal 
• '• Punic war. 

A. H. 3700.* • Htero n. was descended from the family of 

^ Ant J. c. 304. Gelon, who had formerly reigned in Syracuse.* 

• As 4U8 mother was a slave, his father, Hierocles, according to the 
'barbifir9us custom of those times, caused hnn to be exposed soon 

' ^fter his birth; believing that the infant dishtinouied the nobility of 

• .nis r«ce. If Justin's mbulous account may be believed, the. bees 
ntnjnshed^him several days with their honey. The oracle declaring, 

[thhi so* singiilar an event was a certain presage of his future 
.giSo&tpessi 'Hierocles caused him to be brought back to his house, 
iui4 took all possible care of his education. 

1^' child derived from this education all the benefit that could 
.be )BKpQCted.* He distinjgruished himself early above all those of his 
yeaj^, by hiis* address in military exercises, and his courage in battle. 
JEIe .'acquired the esteem of Pyrrhus, and received several rewards 
fh)iiD'.his hands* He was of a beautiful aspect, tall stature, and ro- 
bust cgmplexion. In his conversationf he was affable and polite, in 



* Juatin: I. zzlU. c. 4. 
t In alkiquio Mandua, In 



nHotlo Justus, In tanperio moderatna : 
, Tuleretttr. Jiutfa. 
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VufiieM ju0t, tnd moderate in command ; bo that he waiite^iK>t^[iiig . /^ 
bat the title of king, aa lie already possessed all the qualiti^ •^^^J^^ 
adorn that rank. . • .. /-^ •'••;[ . 

A. M. 37S7. ^ Diflcdfdi having arisen between the citizeii^ fifiV,. 
AnL J. c. 877. Syracuse and their troop?,* the latter,'whd wejre^irf;^ • v 
the neighbourhood, raised ArtemWorus and Hiero to- the' mirf^"-^* 



command, which comprehended all authority, civil and (matfff^^^^ 
The latter was at that time 'very young, but displayed a prudeoie*^ -'^^ 
and maturity that gave proim$e of a great king. I|pniiareirWjl>' • ■ 
this command, by the help of some friends he enteredtthe'city; ufid^^... 
having found means to bring over the adverse party,. ^ho w^]!^^-*^''; 
ent upon nothing but raising disorders, he behaved witK s(^ jpjSUr - 
mildness and greatness of mind, that the Syracusans, ibou|rh hi^Mr* . ^ 
dissatislied with the liberty assumed by the soldier8,*of. cb^o^^; - .*, 
their officers, were, however, unanimous in conferring Upon 1$nirfll^ * .*.• 

. title and power of captain-general. •'. J . • J^^ •. .-f 

. From his first measures it was easy to judge that tHe newirfegfiA^'-VJ • 
trate aspired at something more than that omce. In facyobl^tj^i^ *>.: 
that the troops no sooner quitted the city, than Syri^cu^^^ ia-f^ .Vv 
volved in new troubles by seditious spirits and lovers- of {hnovati^r*^.** 
be perceived how important it was, m the absence 6f. K&uielf^arifl-r > 
the army, to have somebody upon whom he might rely'^r ke^Jji^ %«J • 
the citizens within the bounds' of their duty. Leptines seemed v-JpS ;. t 
fit for that purpose, as being a man of integrity, and Op?- wha jtw^ * ': 
great influence with the people. Hiero attached him to himself 4h^*/ 
ever, by espousing his daughter, and by the same alliance sebu'r^diji^* // 
public tranquillity, during the time he should be obliged •to rempve ^:I- 
irom Syracuse, and march at the head of the armies. . . .. .. .'^* V , 

Anotlier much bolder, though far less just, stroke of policy, §atV-iy;. 
Wished his security and repose. He had every thing' to fearfro^* • 
the foreign soldiers, turbulent, malignant men, void of respecy^or • 
their commanders, and of affection for a state of which they^a'd^-.'^.; 
no part, solely actuated by the desire of lucre, and always rea*dy for \^ '• 
a revolt; who having been bold enough to assume a right m.th'df^; 
election of magistrates, which did not belong to them, 'were %agjt-'. • 
ble, ii^n the least discontent, of attemptmg any thing>fgi^\jist h}|i>..' 

, selft He .easily comprehended, that he should neyer haVe.fe v 
m'astcty Qver them, as they were too well united 'amt)iigst'tli%pn» • 
selves; that, if he undertook to punish the most criminate tSeir- 
chastisement woul^ not fiiil to provolce the rest; and-€D»f Jh«^ *^^J?^ * 
means to put an end to the troubles they occasioned, waSj uttet^ to*.? ; 
exterminate this factious body of troops, whose licenti^snessL jEfid- ^ 
rebellious disposition were only fit to corrupt others, arKlviii^itte*;*' 
them tp pernicious excesses* Deceived by a false zeal aii^Mirid. / 
k>ve fof-the public good, and sensibly afiected also with Ui^ Ipitos- '? 
(ect of the dangers to ^hich he was perpetually ezpG^ijea,:^ 
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thougrlit u incumbent on him, for tbe safety of his coimtr^ and 
security of his person, to proceed to this cruel and sad extremity^ 
very contrary to his natural character, but which seemed necessary 
to him in the present conjuncture. He therefore took the field un* 
dor pretext of marching against the Mainertines.* When he came 
within view of the enemy, he divided his army into two parts: on 
the one side he posted such of the soldiers as were Syracusans; on 
the other, the mercenaries. He put himself at the head of the first* 
as if he intended an attack ; and left the others exposed to tho 
Mamertines, who cut them in pieces ; after which he returned quiet- 
ly to the city with the Syracusan troops. 

The army being thus purged of all who might excite disorders 
and sedition, he raised a sufticient number of new troops, and 
afterwards discharged the duties of his function in peace. Tli# 
Mamertines, elate with their success, advancing into the country. 
he marched against them with the Syracusan troops, whom he had 
armed and disciplined well, and gave them battle in the plain of 
My lie. A great part of the enemies were lefl upon the field, and 
their generals made prisonera. At his return he was declared 

A M. rrrra. king by all the citizens of Syracuse, and afler- 

Am. J. c. 271. wards by all the allies. This happened seven years 
after his being raised to the supreme authority. 

It would be difficult to justify the manner in which be attained 
that eminence. Whether he put the foreign soldiers in motion 
himself, which seems probable enough, or onfy lent himself to theii 
zeal, it was a criminal infidelity to his country and the public au* 
thority, to which his example gave a mortal wound. It is true, the 
irregularity of his entrance upon ofiice was somewhat amended by 
the consent which the people and aUies afterwards gave to it. But 
can we suppose, that in such a conjuncture their consent was per- 
fectly free? As to his being elected king, there was nothing of 
compulsion in that; if his secret ambition had any part in it, that 
fault was well atoned for by his wise and disinterested conduct 
through the lonsr duration of his reign and life. 

The loss of the battle we have spoken of entirely disconcerted 
the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of them bad recourse to th« 
Carthaginians, to whom they surrendered their citadel ; others re 
solved to abandon the city to the Romans, and sent to desire theii 
aid. Hence arose the first Punic war, as I have explained more at 
large elsewhere.f 

Appius Claudius the consul put to sea, in order to aid the Mamer- 
tines.! Not being able to pass the strait of Messina, of which the 
Carthaginians had possessed themselves, he made a feint ^f aban- 
doning that enteri»ise, and of returning towards Rome wmi all ths 

* They were originally tnwm fttan Campania, whom AgaUioclea had taken into hia 
pay, antf who wttanmr&M wlzed Mewlna, Wing fim put the principal inbabitauta m 

t Vd. t HJHonroftlMCarthasiniaaa. X Fnmtin. Stntaf. L L «.f 
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troops be had on board bis fleet. Upon tbis news the enenm whr 
olocked up Messina on the side next the sea, having retired, as it 
tliere had been nothing farther to apprehend, Appius tacked about 
and passed the strait without danger. 

The Mamertines,* partly through menaces and partly through 
surprise, having driven out of the citadel the officer who command- 
ed in it for the Carthaginians, caUed in Appius, and opened the 
gates of their city to him. The Carthaginians soon after formed 
the siege of it, and made a treaty of altiance with Hiero, who join- 
ed his troops to theirs. The Roman consul thought fit to venture a 
battle, and attack the Syracusans first. The fight was warm. Hiero 
showed all possible courage, but could not resist the valour of the 
Romafts, and was obliged to give way, and retire to Syracuse. 
Claudius, having obtained a like victory over the Carthaginians, 
saw himself master of the field, advanced to the walls of Syracuse, 
and even designed to have besieged it. 

A. M. 3730. When the news of Appius*s good success arriv- 

Ant J. c. 265. ed at Rome, it occasioned great joy.f In order 

to make the most of it, it was thought proper to use new efibrts. 
The two consuls lately elected, Manius Otacilius and Manius Va- 
lerius, were ordered into Sicily. Upon their arrival, several of the 
Carthaginian and Syracusan cities surrendered at discretion. 

The consternation of Sicily, joined to the number and force of 
the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive what was likely to be 
the event of this new war. That prince was sensible, that he might 
rely upon a more faithful and constant amity on the side of the 
Romans. He knew that the Carths^inians had not renounced the 
des^ thev had anciently formed, of possessing themselves of aU 
Sicily ; and if they made themselves masters of Messina, he right- 
ly judged his power would be very insecure in the neighbourhood 
of such dangerous and formidable enemies. He saw no other ex- 
pedient for the preservation of his kingdom, than to leave the Car- 
thaginians engaged with the Romans ; well assured that the war 
would be long and obstinate between these two republics, whose 
strength was equal; and that as long as they should be contending, 
he should have no reason to apprehend bemg distressed either by 
the one or the other. He, therefore, sent ambassadors to the con* 
suls to treat of peace and alliance. They were far from refusmg 
those ofi^rs. They were too much afraid, that the Carthaginians, 
being masters at sea, might cut off aU passage for provisions; 
which fear was the better founded, as the troops who had first pass- 
ed the strait had suffered extremely by famine. An alliance witb 
Hiero soured the lemons in that respect, and was immediately con 
eluded. The conditions were, that the king should restore to the 
Romans, without ransom, all the prisoners he had taken from them, 
and pay them a hundred talents in money.} 
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From thenceforth Hiero, constantly attached to the Romaai, te 
whom he sent supplies when occasion required, reigned peaceably 
at Syracuse, as a king who had no view nor ambition but the esteem, 
and love of his people. No prince was ever more successful in that 
point, nor longer enjoyed the fruits of his wisdom and prudence 
For more than fi£iy years that he lived after being elected king, 
whilst all things were in flames around him, occasioned by the cruel 
wars which the two most potent states of the world made against 
each other, he was so prudent and happy as to be no more than a 
spectator of them, and only to hear the noise of those arms which 
shook all the neighbouring regions, whilst himself and his people 
retained a profound peace. 

The Romans perceived,* on more than one occasion, during the 
first Punic war, and especially at the siege of Agrigentum, with 
which it was in a manner opened, the importance of their alliance 
with Hiero, who abundantly supplied them with provisions, at times 
when the Roman army without his aid would have been exposed to 
excessive famine. 

The interval between the end of the first Punic war and the 
commencement of the second, which was about five-and-twenty 
years, was a time of peace and tranquillity to Hiero, in wliich the 
aations of that prmce are little spoken of. 

A. M. 3763. Polybiust only informs us, that the Carthagi- 

AnL J. *c. 241. nians, in the unhappy war they were obliged to sup- 
port against the strangers, or mercenaries, which was called the 
African war, finding tliemselves extremely pressed, had recourse to 
their allies, and especially to king Hiero, who granted them all they 
asked of him*. That prince perceived, that to support himself ia 
Sicily, it was necessary that the Carthaginians should overcome 
iii this war; lest the strangers, who had already obtained many ad- 
vantages over the Carthaginians, in case of entire success, should 
find no farther obstacles to their projects, smd should form designs 
of bringing their victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps, also, as he 
was an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent on him to be 
upon his guard against the too great power of the Romans, who 
would become absolute masters, if the Carthaginians should be en- 
tirely ruined m the war against the revolters. 

Hiero's sole application during this long interval of peace, was to 
make his subjects happy, and to redress the evils which the unjust 
povemment of Agathocles, who preceded him some years, and the 
mtostine divisions which ensued, had occasioned ; an employment 
worthy of a king. There was a levity and inconstancy in the cha- 
racter of the Syracusans, which often inclined them to excessive and 
violent resolutions ; but at bottom they were humane and equitable, 
and no enemies to a just and reasonable obedience. The proof of 
which is, that when they were governed with Mrisdom and modera- 

• fdtyb. 1. 1, pi i& t IM4. ^ 84 
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tioQ, a« by 'nmoleon, they respected the authority of the lawi end 

maenstrates, and obeyed them with joy. 

Hiero was no sooner entered upon office, and had the supreme 
authority confided to him, than he showed' his detestation for the 
wretched policy of the tyrants ; who, considering the citizens as 
their enemies, had no other Uioughts than to weaken and intimidate 
them, and reposed their whole confidence in the foreign soldiers, by 
whom they were perpetually surroundad. He began by putting arms 
into the hands of th6 citizens, formed them with care in the exer^ 
cises of war, and empbyed them in preference to aJl others. 

SECT. II. 

Bi«ro*i pacUle reign. Re paitteolarly finroun agriculture. Re applies the abllltiee ot 
Archimedes hit relation to the service of the public, and causes him to make an ia 
finite number of machines for the defence m a besieged place. He dies very old, 
and much legietted by the people. 

When Hiero (Ittained the sovereign authority, his great aim was 
to convince his subjects, less by his Words than his actions, that he 
was infinitely remote from any design to the prejudice of their for- 
tunes or liberty. He was not intent upon being feared, but upon be- 
ing loved. He'looked upon himself less as their master, than as their 
protector and father, ^fore his reign, the state had been divided 
by two factions, that of the citizens and that of the soldiers; whose 
differences, supported on both sides with great animosity, had oc- 
casirned infinite mistbrtunes. He used his utmost endeavours to ex- 
tinnruish all remains of this division, and to eradicate from their 
minds all seeds of discord and misunderstanding. He seems to have 
Fucceeded wonderfully in that respect, as, during a reign of more 
than fifly years, no sedition or revolt disturbed the tranquillity of 
Syracuse. 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this happy, calm, was 
the particular care taken by Hiero to keep his subjects employed ; 
to banish luxury and idleness, the parent of all vices, and the usual 
source of all seditions, from his dominions; to support and improve 
the natural fertility of his country; and to reflect honour upon 
agriculture, which he considered as -ue certain means to render his 
])eople happy, and to diffuse abundance throughout his kingdom. 
The cultivation of lands, indeed, besides employing an infinite num- 
ber of hands, which would otherwise remain idle and unprofitable, 
draws into a country, by the exportation of grain, the riches of the 
neighbouring nations, and turns their current into the houses of the 
people, by a commerce which is renewed every year, and which is 
the deserved fruit of their labour and industry. This is, and we 
cannot repeat it too often, what ought to be the peculiar attention 
of a wise government, as one of the most essential parts of wLo 
and salutary policy, though unhappily too much neglected. 

Hiero tpphed hunself entirely to this end. He did not thuik it 
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unworthy of the sovereigpty to study and make bimseif thoitnighly 
master of all the rules of agriculture. He even gave himself th« 
trouble to compose books upon that subject, of which we ought 
much to regret the loss.^ But he considered that object of his in- 
quiries in a manner still more worthy of a king. The principal 
riches of the state, and the most certain fund of the prince's revenue 
consisted in com. He therefore believed it of the highest conse 
quence, and what demanded his utmost care and apphcation, to 
establish good order in that traffic, to render the condition of the 
husbandmen, of whom the greatest part of the people were com- 
posed, safe and happy; to ascertain the prince's dues, whose princi- 
pal revenue rose from them ; to obviate such disorders as might get 
ground to the prejudice of his institutions; and to prevent the un- 
just vexations which might possibly be attempted to ber introduced 
in the sequel. To answer all these purposes, Hiero made regula- 
tions so wise, reasonable, equitable, and at the same time con* 
formable to the people's and prince's interests, that they became 
in a manner the fundamental laws of the country, and were alwap 
observed as sacred and inviolable, not only in his reign, but in all 
Rucceeding times. When the Romans had subjected the city and 
dominions of Syracuse, they imposed no new tributes, and decreed 
that all things should be disposed according to the laws of Hlero :j 
in order that the Syracnsans, in changing their masters, might have 
the consolation not to change their laws, and see themselves in 
some measure still governed by a prince, whose very name was al- 
ways dear to them, and rendered those laws exceedingly veneraWe. 
I have observed, that in Sicily the prince's principal revenue con- 
sisted in corn; the tenth being paid him. It was therefore his interest 
that the country should be well cultivated, that estimates should be 
made of the value of the lands; and that they should produce abun- 
dantly, as his revenue augmented in proportion to their fertility. 
The collectors of this tenth for the prince, which was paid in kind, 
and not in money, were called Dpcumani^ that is to say, farmers 
of the tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he made upon this head, 
did not neglect his own interests, which is the mark of a wise prince 
and good ecouonfbt. He knew very well, there was reason to ap< 

Erehend, that the country people, who frequently consider the most 
i^\ and moderate imposts as intolerable burdens, might be tempt- 
ea to defraud the prince of his dues. To spare thenTthis tempta- 
tion, he took such just and exact precautions,! that whether the 
com were in the ear, on the floor to be thrashed, laid up in barns, 

•Pita. I.xvlll.c.3. 

t Decumas lege Hieronicft leinper vrndendascensuerunt, ut lis iucandior easet muna 
lis illlua fiinctM, si ejus r^is, qui Siculfo carlssinius fuit, non solam instituta, coinmu 
tmto iinperio, venlm etiaro nomen remaneret. Cte. Oral, in Ver. defrum. u. 15. 

% Hieroniea lex omnibus custodiis subjectum aratorern decumano tradit ut neque i» 
ftegf>*ibus, neque in areis, neque in liorreto, neque in amovendo, neque in asportandc 
fnunento, traoo uno pdnet arator alao maxiina psni, firaudare dacamaaam. OKs. 
Op«t <R rtr- d§ tnmt n. 90. 
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or laden fbr carriaj^, it was not possible for the husbandman to se- 
crete any part of it, or to defraud the collector of a single g^ain, 
without exposing himself to a severe penalty. Cicero acquaints 
ns with thene circumstances at m ich length. But he adds also, 
that Hiero had taken the same precautions against the avidity of 
tho collectors, to whom it was equally impossible to extort any 
thing from the husbandmen beyond the tenth. Hiero seems Uf 
have been very much against the husbandman's being drawn from 
his home upon any pretext whatsoever. In fact, says Cicero, in- 
veighing against Verres, who gave them great trouble by frequent 
and painful journeys, it is very hard and afflictinor to the poor hus« 
banamen, to be brought from their country to the citv, from the 
plough to the bar, and from the care of tilling their lands to that of 
prosecuting law-suits. '' Miserum atque iniquum, ex agro homines 
traduci in forum, ab aratro ab subselha, ab usu rerum rusticarum 
ad insolitam litem atque judicium."* And besides, can they flatter 
themselves, let their cause be ever so just, that they shall carry it 
to the prejudice of the collectors ? *' Judici ut arator decumanum 
persequatur ?" 

Can there be any thin^ more to a king's praise than what we 
have now said ? Hiero might undertake wars, for he did not want 
valour, gain battles, make conquests, and extend the bounds of liis 
dominions, and upon these accounts miorht pass for a hero in the 
opinion of the generality of men. But with how many taxes must 
he have loadea his people ! How many husbandmen must he have 
torn from their lands ! How much blood would the gaining of those 
victories have cost him ! and of what emolument would they have 
been to the state ? Hiero, who knew wherein true glory consists, 
placed his in governing his people with wisdom, and in making 
them happy. Instead of conquering new countries by the force of 
arms, he endeavoured to multiply his own in a manner by the culti- 
vation of the lands, by rendering them more fertile than they were, 
and in actually multiplyinor his people, wherein the real force and 
true riches of a state consist; .and which can never fail to happen 
when the people of a country reap a reasonablie advantage from 
their labour. 

A. M. 3780. l^t was in the second Punic war, that Hiero 

Ant J. c. 9ia gave distinguished proofs of his attachment to the 
Romans.f As soon as he received advice of Hannibal's arrival in 
Italy, he went with his fleet well equipped to meet Tiberius Sem- 
pronius, who was arrived at Messina, to offer that consul his ser- 
vices, and to assure him that, advanced in age as he was, be would 
show the same zeal for the Roman people as he had formerly done 
in his youth in the first war against the Carthaginians. He took 
upon him to supply the consul's legions, and the troops of the allies, 
with corn and clothes at his own expense. Upon the news re^ 

•€lt.OraLtBV«r.d«fnim.a.]4 fUv.LziL & SO^SL 
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oeived the same instant, of the advantage gained by the Roman 
over the Carthaginian fleet, the consul thanked the king for his 
advantageous offers, and made no use of them at that time. 

Uiero's inviolable fidelity towards the Romans,* which is very 
remarkable in his character, appeared still more conspicuously aflor 
their defeat near the lake of Thrasymenus. They had already lost 
three battles against Hannibal, each more unfortunate and mora 
bloody than the other. Hiero, in that mournful conjuncture, sent 
a fleet laden with provisions to the port of Ostia. The Syracusaa 
ambassadors, when introduced to the senate, told them, << That 
Hiero their master had been as sensibly afflicted with their last dis- 
grace, as if he had suffered it in his own person. That though he 
well knew, that the grandeur of the Roman people was ahnost more 
worthy of admiration m times of adversity, than after the most sig- 
nal success ; he had sent them all the aid that could be expected 
from a good and faithful ally, and earnestly desired the senate 
would not refuse to accept it. That they had particularly brought 
a Victory of gold, that weighed three hundred pounds, which the 
king hoped they would vouchsafe to receive as a favourable augu- 
ry, and a pledge of the vows which he made for their prosperity. 
That they had also imported three hundred thousand bushels oC 
wheat, and two hundred thousand of barley ; and that if the Ro* 
man people desired a greater quantity, Hiero would cause as 
much as they pleased to be transported to whatever places they 
should appoint. That he knew the Roman people employed 
none in their armies but citizens and allies ; but that he had seen 
light-armed strangers in their camp. That ho had therefore sent 
them a thousand archers and shngors, who might be opposed suc- 
cessfully to the Baleares and Moors of Hannibal's army." — They 
added to this aid a very salutary piece of advice, which was, that 
the prsBtor, who should be sent to command in Sicily, might de- 
spatch a fleet to Africa, in order to find the Carthaginians such 
employment in their own country, as might put it out of their pow- 
er by that diversion to send any succours to Hannibal. 

The senate answered the king's ambassadors hi very obliging 
and honourable terms, *'*• That Hiero acted like a very generous 
prince, and a most faithful ally : that from the time he had con- 
tracted an alliance with the Romans, his attachment for them had 
been constant and unalterable; in fine, that in all times and places 
he had powerfully and magnificently succoured them: that the peo- 
ple haa a due sense of such generosity : that some cities of Italy 
had already presented the Roman people with gold, who, afler 
having expressed their gratitude, had not thought fit to accept it: 
that the Victory was too favourable an augury not to be received s 
that they would place her in the Capitol, that is to say, in the 
temple of the most high Jupiter, in order that »he might establish 

• Uv I. ul a 37. 3a 
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there her fixed and lasting abode.*' AH the com and barley on boud 
the ships, with the archers and slingers, were seat to the consuls. 

Valerius Maximus* makes an observation here, upon the noble 
and prudent liberality of Hiero; first, in the generous design be 
forms, of presenting the Romans with three hundred and twenty 
pounds weight of gold ; then in the industrious precaution he uses, 
to prevent them from refusing to accept it. He does not offer them 
that gold in specie ; he knew the exceeding delicacy of the Roman 
people too well for that; but under the form of a Victory, which 
they dared not refuse, upon account of the good omen it seemed to 
bring along with it. 

It is extraordinary to see a prince, whose dominions were situate 
as Syracuse was, in regard to Carthage, from which it had every 
thin^* to fear, at a time when Rome seemed near her ruin, continue 
unalterably faithful, and declare openly for her interests, notwith 
standing all the dangers to which so daring a conduct exposed hinu 
A more prudent politician, to speak the usual language, would 
perhaps have waited the event of a new action, and not have been 
so hasty to declare himself without necessity, and at his extreme 
peril. Such examples are the more estimable for being rare and 
almost unparalleled. 

I do not know, however, whether, even in good policy, Hiero 
ought not to have acted as he did. It would have been the great- 
est of all misfortunes for Syracuse, had the Carthaginians entirely 
ruined, or even weakened the Romans too much. That city would 
have immediately felt all the weight of Carthage; as it was situat- 
ed over-against it, and lay highly convenient for strengthening its 
commerce, securing to it the empire of the sea, and establishirig it 
firmly in Sicily, by the possession of the whole island. It would 
therefore have been imprudent to suffer such allies to be ruined by 
the Carthaginians, who would not have been the better friends to 
the Syracusans for having renounced the Romans by force. It was 
therefore a decisive stroke, to fly immediately to the aid of the Ro- 
mans; and as Syracuse would necessarily fall after Rome, it was 
absolutely requisite to hazard every thing, either to save Rome, or 
fall with her. 

If the facts, which history has preserved of so long and happy a 
rei^n, are few, they do not give us the less idea of tms prince, and 
oug^ht to make us exceedingly regret the want of more particular 
inrormation concerning his actions. 

The sum of a hundred talents (a hundred thousand crowns,) 
which he sent to the Rhodians,! and the presents he made them 
afber the great earthquake, which laid waste their island, and threw 

* TrecenM millia modlum triUci, et iacenta millia hordei, aurique ducenta et qua- 
4ragiiita pondo urbi iioetroe niuneii luigit. Neque ignarui verccuiidise niajorum nonro- 
nioi, qudd noUet accipere, in habitum id Victoria fbrmavit, ut eos relfgione motot, , 
niuiiificeutili uxxk uti cc^ret: voluntate mit^ndi priAa, Itenun provldeiiti4 cavundi ne 
rmiitteretur, liberalii. yoL Max. 1. iv. c & 
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down their Colossas, are iUastnous instances of his liberality and 
munificence. The modesty with which his presents were attended 
infinitely enhances the value of them. He caused two statues to 
be erected in the public square at Rhodes, representing the people 
of Syracuse placing a crown upon the head of the Rhodians ; as if, 
says Polybius, Hiero, after having made that people such magnifi- 
cent presents, far from assuming any vanity from his munificence, 
believed himself their debtor upon that very account. And indeed 
the liberaUty and beneficence of a prince to strangers is rewarded 
with interest, in the pleasure they give to himself, and the glory he 
acquires by them. 

There is a pastoral of Theocritus {Idyll. 16.) which bears the 
name of the kinjr we speak of, wherein the poet seems tacitly to 
reproach that prince with paying very ill for the verses made in 
honour of him. But the mean manner in which he claims, as it 
were, a reward for the verses he meditates, leaves room to con- 
clude, that the imputation of avarice falls with more justice upon 
the poet than upon the prince,* distinguished and esteemed, as we 
have seen, from his Jibendity. 

It4s to Hiero*s just taste, and singular attention to every thing 
that concerned the public good, that Syracuse was indebted for 
those amazing machines of war, of which we shall soon see it make 
■0 great a use, when besieged by the Romans."" Though that 
prince seemed to devote his cares entirely to the tranquillity and do- 
mestic affairs of the kingdom, he did not neglect those of war; 
convinced, that the surest means to preserve the peace of his do- 
minions, was to hold himself always in readiness to moke war upon 
unjust neighbours, who should attempt to disturb it. He knew 
how to profit by the advantage he possessed of having in his domi- 
nions the most learned geometrician the world had ever produced ; 
it is plain I mean Archimedes. He was illustrious, not only by his 
great ability in geometry, but his birth, as he was Hiero's relation* 
Sensible alone to the pleasures of the mind, and highly averse to 
the hurry and tumult of business and government, he devoted him- 
Belf solely to the study of a science, whose sublime speculations on 
truths purely intellectual and spiritual, and entirely distinct from 
matter, have such attraction for the learned of the first rank, as 
«carce leaves them at liberty to apply themselves to any other 
objects. 

Hiero had, however, sufficient influence over Archimedes, to en- 
gage him to descend from those lofty speculations to the practice 
of those mechanics which depend on the hand, but are disposed and 
directed by the head. He pressed him continually, not to employ 
his art always in soaring after immaterial and intetlectuai objects, 
but to bring it down to sensible and corporeal things, and to render 
iia reasoningB in some measure more evident and familiar to the 

*niit.taMaiwt.p.«IS,»li 
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generality of mankind, by joining them experimentally with things 
efuse. 

Archimedes frequently convefsed with the king, who always 
heard him with ereat attention and extreme pleasure* One day, 
when he was explaining to him the wonderful efiects of the powers 
of motion, he proceeded to demonstrate, *' That with a certain given 
power any weight whatsoever might be moved." And applauding 
tiimself afterwards on the force of his demonstration, he ventured to 
boast, that if there were another world beffldes this we inhabit, by 
going to that he could remove this at pleasure. The king, surprised 
and delighted, desired him to put his position in execution, by re* 
moving some great weight with a small force. 

Archimedes preparing to satisfy the just and ratio'jal curiosity of 
his kinsman and friend, chose out one of the ga'^eys in the port, 
caused it to be drawn on shore with great labour, and by abundance 
of men. He then ordered its usual lading to be put on board, and 
besides that, as many men as ir could bold. A^erwards, placing 
himself at some distance, and sitting at his ease, without trouble, 
or exerting his strength in the least, by only moving with his hand 
the end or a machine, which he had provided with numerous cords 
and pulleys, he drew the galley to him upon the land, with as much 
ease, and as steadily, as if it had swum upon the water. 

The king, upon the sight of so prodigious an effect of the powers 
of motion, was entirely astonished; and judging from that experi- 
ment of the effiqacy of the art, he eamesUy solicited Archimedes tc 
make several sorts of machines and battering engines for sieges am 
attacks, as well for the defence as assault of places. 

It has been sometimes asked, whether the sublime knowledjOfe ot 
which we speak, be necessary to a king; and if the study of art 
and sciences ought to form part of the-education of a young princef 
What we read here demonstrates tlieir utility. If kmg Hiero had 
wanted taste and curiosity, and employed himself solely in his plea- 
sures, Archimedes had remained inactive in his closet, and all his 
extraordinary science been of no advantage to his country. What 
treasures of useful knowledge lie buried in obscurity, and in a man- 
ner hid under the earth, because princes set no value upon learned 
men, and consider them as persons useless to the state. But when, 
in their youth, they have imbibed some small tincture of arts and 
sciences (for the study of princes ought to extend no farther in that 
pouit,] tliey esteem such as distinguish themselves by their learning, 
sometimes converse with them, and hold them in honour; and by 
so glorious « protection make way for valuable discoveries, of which 
the state soon reaps the advantage. Syracuse had this obligation 
to Hiero ; whiClh, without doubt^^ was the effect of his excellent 
education ; for he had been bred with uncommon care and attention. 

What has been said hitherto of Archimedes, and what we shall 
presently add, with respect to those admirable machines of war 
which were used daring the mg^ of Syracuse, shows how wrong 
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^ 18 to despise those sablime and c^wcoktiTe sciences, whose on^ 
olijects are simple and abstract ideas. It is true, that aU mere geo- 
metrical or algebraical ^)eculations do not relate to nsefnl thinss. 
But it is also as tnie, that most of those, which have not that rela- 
tion, conduct or refer to those that have. They may appear un- 
profitable, as lonff as they do not deviate, if I may so say, nrom this 
intellectual world; but the mixed mathematics, which descend to 
matter, and consider the motions of the stars, the perfect know- 
ledge of navigation, the art of drawing remote objects near by the 
assistance of telescopes, the increase of the powers of motion, the 
nice exactitude of the balance, and other ramilar objects, become 
more easy of access, and in a manner familiarize themselves with 
the vulgar. The labour of Archimedes was long obscure, and per- 
haps contemned, because he confined himself to simple and barren 
speculations. Ought we therefore to conclude that it was useless 
and unprofitable ? It wa^ from that very source of knowledge, 
buried till then in obscurity, that shot forth those brilliant lij^hts and 
wonderful discoveries, which displav from their birth a sensible and 
manifest utility, and inspired the Romans with astonishment and 
despair when they besieged Syracuse. 

Hiero was great and ma^mificent in all things, in building pa- 
laces, arsenals, and temples, lie caused an infinite number of ships 
of all burdens to be built for the exportation of com ; a trafilc in 
which almost the whole wealth of the island consisted. We are 
told of a gaUey built by his order, under the direction of Archi- 
medes, which was reckoned one of the most famous structures of 
antiquity.* It was a whole year in building. Hiero passed whole 
days amongst the workmen, to animate them by his presence. 

This sUip had twenty benches of oars. The enormous pile was 
fastened together on all sides with huge nails of copper, which 
weighed each ten pounds and upwards. 

The inside had in it three ffalleries or corridors, the lowest of 
which led to the hold by a flight of st-airs, the second to apartments, 
and the first to soldiers' lodgiugs. 

On the right and left side of the middle gallery, there were apart- 
ments to the number of thirty ; in each of which were four beds 
for men. The apartment for the officers and seamen had fifteen 
beds, and three great rooms for eating ; the last of which, that was 
at the stem, served for a kitchen. All the floors of these apart 
poents were inlaid with small stones of different colours, represent 
ing stories taken from the Iliad of Homer. The ceilings, windows, 
and all the other parts, were finished with wonderful art, and em • 
belhshed with all kinds of ornaments. 

In the uppermost gallery there was a gymnasuim, or place of 
exercise, and walks proportionate to the ma^tude of the ship 
In them were gardens and plants of all kinds, disposed in wond«r- 
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fal order. Pipes, some of hardened clay, and others of leao, con 
veyed water all round to refresh them. There were also arbours 
ofivy and vines, that had their roots in great vessels filled with 
earth. These vessels ^rere watered in the same manner as the 
gardens. The arbours served to shade the walks. 

After these came the apartment of Venus, with three beds. 
Tliis was floored with agates and other precious stones, the finest 
that could be found in the island. The wails and roof were of 
cypress wood. The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, 
and small statues. In another apartment was a Ubrary, at the top 
of which, on the outside, was fixed a sun-dial. 

There was also an apartment with three beds for a bath, in which 
were three great brazen coppers, and a bathing- vessel, made of a 
single stone of various colours. This vessel contained two hundred 
and fifly quarts. At the ship's head was a great reservoir of water, 
which held a hundred thousand quarts. 

All round the ship, on the outside, were Atlases of six cubits, oi 
nine feet, in height, which supported the sides of the ship ; these 
Atlases were at equal distances from each other. The ship was 
adorned on all sides with paintings, and had eight towers propor- 
tioned to its size ; two at the head, two at the stern, and four in the 
middle, of equal dimensions. Upon these towers were parapets, 
from which stones might be discharged upon the ships of an enemy 
that should approach too near. Each tower was guarded by four 
younff men completely armed, and two archers. The inside of them 
was nlled with stones and arrows. 

Upon the side of the vessel, well stre»^hened with planks, was 
a ]6vA of rampart, on which was an engme to discharge stones, 
made by Archimedes : it threw a stone of three hundred weight, and 
an arrow of twelve cubits (eighteen feet) the distance of a stadium, 
or a hundred and twenty-five paces from it. 

The ship had three masts, at each of which were two machines 
to discharge stones. There also were the hooks and masses of lead 
to throw upon such as approached. The whole ship was surround- 
ed with a rampart of iron to keep ofi* those who should attempt to 
board it. All around were iron grapplings (carviy) which, being 
thrown by machines, grappled the vessels of the eriomy, and drew 
them close to the ship, from whence it was easy to destroy them. 
On each of the sides were sixty young men completely armed, and 
as many about the masts, and at the machines for throwing stones. 

Though the hold of this ship was extremely deep, one man suf- 
ficed for clearing it of all water, with a machine made in the nature 
of a screw, invented by Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that 
name made an epigram upon this superb vessel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero sent him a thousand medimni of com as a reward, 
and caused them to be carried to the port of Pirseus. The rncdim* 
nitf , according to Father Montfaucon, is a measure that contains siii 
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basheli. This epigram J9 come down to 08. The value of vene 
was known at that time in Syracuse. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicily capable of 
contaiDing this vessel, except some where it could not lie at anchor 
without danger, resolved to make a present of it to king Ptolemy,* 
and sent it to Alexandria. There was attluittime a great dearth of 
com throughout all Egypt. 

Several other transports of less burden attended this great ship. 
Three hundred thousand quarters of com were put on board them» 
with ten thousand great earthen jars of salted fish, twenty thou- 
sand quintals (or two millions of pounds) of salt meat, twenty 
tliousand bundles of different clothes, without including the provi- 
fiions for the ships' crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched some part of the 
description which Atheiiseuj has left us of this great ship. I could 
have wished, that, to have given us a better idea of it, he had men- 
tioned the exact dimensions of it. Had he added a word upon the 
benches of oars, it would have cleared up and determined a ques- 
tion, which, without it, must for ever remain doubtful and obscure. 
A. M. 3788. Hiero's fidelity was put to a very severe trial, 

Aut. J. c. 216. after the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battle 
of Canns, which was followed by an almost universal defection of 
their allies. 

But even the laying waste of his dominions by the Carthaginian 
troops, which their fleet had landed in Sicily, was not capable of 
shaking his resolution. He was ordy afflicted to see that the con- 
tagion bad spread even to his own family. f He had a son named 
Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, by whom he 
had several children, and amongst others Hieronymus, of whom we 
shall soon speak. Gelon, despising his fatlier's great age, and set- 
ting no value on the alliance of the Romans after their last disgrace 
at Cannie, had declared openly for the Carthaginians. He had al- 
ready armed the multitude, and solicited the allies of Syracuse to 
join him ; and would| perhaps have occasioned great trouble in 
Sicily, if a sudden and unexpected death had not intervened. It 
A. M. 3789. happened so opportunely, that his father was sus- 

Ani. J. c. 215. pected of having promotea it. He did not survive 
his son long, and died at the age of fourscore and ten years, infinite- 
ly regretted by his people, after having reigned fifty- four years. 

* There in reason to believe this was Ptolemy Philadelphus. t Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 30, 

;lfovf88Ctqae inSldiiA res, nisi mors, aded opportuna ut patrcmq uoque suspicione 

nlspeigeret, amuuitem eummulUtiuiiaeiu solliciuntemi|ue socios, absumpsisscL Lm. 
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BscT. t Hleraoynm, gnmitaoa of Hiero, Mieceedi him, and eauant him to be icgret 
tftd by his vices and craelty. He is killed in a conspiracy. Barbarous murder of tha 
princesses. Hippocrates and Epicydes possess themselves of the government of Bj 
racuse, and declare for tlie Carthaginians as Hieronymua had done 

Th£ death of Hiero occasioned great revolutions in Sicily. The 
kingdom was fallen into the hands of Hieronymus his grandson, a 
young* prince incapable of making a wise use of his independence, 
and far from possessing strength to resist the seducing allurements 
of sovereign power, liiero's apprehensions, that the flourishing 
condition in which he left his kingdom would soon change under 
an infant king, suggested to him the thoiight and desire of restor- 
ing their Uberty to the Syracusans. But his two daughters opposed 
that design with all their influence ; from the hope, that the young 
prince would have only the title of king, and that they should have 
all the authority, in conjunction with their husbands, Andranodo- 
rus and Zoippus, who were to hold the first rank amongst his 
guardians.! It was not easy for an old man of ninety to hold out 
against the caresses and arts of those two women, who besieged 
him day and night, to preserve the freedom of his mind in the 
midst of their pressing and assiduous insinuations, and to sacrifice 
with courage the mterests of liis family to those of the public. 

To prevent as far as possible the evils he foresaw, he appointed 
nim fifteen guardians, who were to form his council ; and earnestly 
desired them, at his death, never to depart from the alliance with 
the Romans, to which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, 
and tu teach the youn^ prince to tread in his steps, and to follow 
the principles in which lie had been educated till then. 

The king dying after these arrangements, the guardians whom 
he had appointed for his grandson immediately summoned the as- 
sembly, presented the young prince to the people, and caused the 
ivill to be read. A small number of people, expressly placed to ap- 
plaud it, clapped their hands, and raisea acclamations of joy. All 
the rest, in a consternation equal to that of a family who have 
lately lost a good father, kept a mournful silence, which, sufh- 
ciently expressed their grief for their recent loss, and their ap- 
prehension of what was to come. His funeral was afterwards 
solemnized, and more honoured by the sorrow and tears of his 
subjects, than the care and regard of his relations for his me- 
mory.! 

Anaranodorus's first care was to remove all the other guardians, 
by telling them roundly, the prince was of age to govern for him- 
self. ' 

* Paerum, vixdum libertatem, nedum dominationem, modlc^ iaturum. Liv. 
I Non fkcile erat nonagesimum Jam agenti annum, circumsesso dies noctesque mu- 
lebribtis btanditiis, libprare anlmom. et converlere ad pubiicam privata curam. Lh, 
t Funiu fit leginni magis amore dvlom et carttate, ^u&m car& sttonui cetebra. Lit 
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He was st that time near fifteen yean old. So that Andrano- 
donis, being the first to renounce the {ruardianship held by him in 
common with many colleagues, united m his own person ail their 
power. The wisest arrangements made by princes at their deaths, 
are oflen little regarded, and seldom executed afterwards. 

The best and most moderate prince ui the world,* succeeding a 
king so well beloved by his subjects, as Hiero had been, would 
have found it very difficult to console them for the loss they had 
sustained. But Hieronymus, as if he strove by his vices to make 
him still more regretted, no sooner ascended the throne, than he 
made the people sensible how much all things were altered. While 
neither Hiero, nor Gelon his son, had ever distinguished themselves 
from the other citizens bv their habits, or any outward ornaments, 
Hieronymus was presently seen in a purple robe, wi^h a diadem on 
his head, and surrounded by a troop of armed guards. Some- 
times he affected to imitate Dionysius, the Tyrant, m coming out 
of his palace in a chariot drawn by four white horses. All the rest 
of his conduct was suitable to this equipage :f a visible contempt 
for all the. world, haughtiness and disdain in hearing, an affectation 
of saying disobliging things, so difficult of access, that not only 
strangers, but even his guardians, coul() scarce approach him ; a 
refinement cf taste in discovering new methods of excess ; a cru- 
elty so enormous, as to extinguish all sense of humanity in him : 
this odious disposition of the young king terrified the people to 
such a degree, that even some of hS guardians, to escape his cru- 
elty, either put themselves to death, or condemned themselves to 
voluntary banishment. 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both Hiero*s sons- 
in-law, and Thraso, had a great freedom of access to the young 
king. He paid little more notice to them than to others ; but as 
the two first openly declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter 
for the Romans, that difference of sentiments, and very warm dis- 
putes, which were frequently the consequence of it, drew upon 
them that prince's attention. 

About this time a conspiraev against the life of Hieronymus 
happened to be discovered. One of the prmcipal conspirators, 
named -Theodotus, was accused. Being put to the torture, he con- 
fessed' the crime as far as it regarded himself; but all the violence 
of the most cruel torments could not make him betray his accom- 
plices. At length, as if no longer able to support the pains in- 
flicted on him, he accused the king's best friends, though innocent, 
amongst whom he named Thraso, as the ringleader of the whole 

* Vix qaidem uUI bono moderatoqae regi fiicUis erat favor apud SjrraeusanoB, mic- 
cedent! tants carilati Hieronis. Verum enimvero Hieronymns, velut suis viuU desi- 
derabi:em efllcere vellet avum, primo statim conspectu, omnia quam diaparia eneut, 
oitendit. JJo. 

t Hunc tarn raperbum apparatum habkoinqae eonvanlentet tequeDantar eontamptoa 
snnium bominam, luperba auras, oontiimeHofla dicta, rarl aditw, noa aUenia mod* 
MdtalQribtti ettam : IlUdbiMi iiov«i Inhumana cnidaUtai. JUv. 

c2 
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enterpriie; adding, that they ehoidd never have engaged in it» if a 
man of his credit had not been at their head. The zeal he had al« 
ways expressed for the Roman interests rendered the evidence 
probable, and he was accordingly put to death. Not one of the 
accomplices, daring their companion's being tortured, either fled or 
concealed himself, so much they relied upon the fidelity of Theo- 
dotus, and such w^as his fortitude to keep the secret inviolable. 

The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of the alliance 
with the Romans, left the field open to the partisans of Carthage. 
Hieronymus despatched ambassadors to Hannibal, who sent biurk 
a young Carthaginian officer, of illustrious birth, named also Han- 
nibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of Carthage, but 
descended from the Syracusans by their father. After the treaty 
with Hieronymus was concluded, the young officer returned to his 
general ; the two others continued with ube kinff by Hannibal's 
permission. The conditions of the treaty were, that after having 
driven the Romans out of Sicily, of which they fully assured them* 
selves, the river Himcra, which also divides the island, should be 
* the boundary of their respective dominions. Hieronymus, puffed 
up by the praises of his fiatterers, even demanded, some time after* 
that all Sicily should be given up to him, leaving the Carthaffiniane 
Italy for their part. The proposal appeared idle and rash ; but 
Hannibal gave very little attention to it, having no other view at 
that time than of drawing off the young king from the paity of the 
Romans. 

Upon the first rumour of this treaty, Appius, prtetor of Sicily, 
sent ambassadors to Hieronymus to renew the alliance made by hia 
grandfather with the Romans. , That proud prince received them 
with great contempt ; asking them, with an air of raillery and in- 
sult, what had passed at the battle of Canns ; that Hannibal's ani- 
bassadors had related incredible thmgs respecting it ; that he waa 
happy in an opjwrtunity of knowing the truth from their mouths, 
that he might theuce determine upon the choice of his allies. The 
Romans made answer, that they would return to him, when he 
had learnt to treat ambassadors seriously, and with respect ; and, 
after having cautioned rather than desired him not to change sides 
too rashly, they withdrew. 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which he blindly 
abandoned himself, drew upon him an unfortunate end. Those who 
had formed the conspiracy mentioned before, pursued their scheme; 
and having- found a favourable opportunityfor the execution of their 
enterprise, killed him in the city of the Leontines, on a journey he 
made from Syracuse into the country. 

We here evidently see the difference between a kmg and a ty- 
rant ; and that it is not in guards or arms that the security of a 
prince consists, but m the affection of his subjects. Hiero, from 
oeing convinced, that those who have the law m their hands for the 
government of the people, ought always to govern themselves by 
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the laws, behaved in such a maimer, that it mi^ht be said the faiwi 
and not Hiero, reigned. He believed himself nch and powerftd for 
no other end than to do good, and to render others happy. He had 
no occasion to take precautions for the security of his life : he had 
always the surest guard about him, the love of his people: and Sy« 
racuse was afraid of nothing so much as of losing nim. Hence he 
was lamented at his death as the common father of his country* 
Not only their mouths but hearts were long after filled with mt 
name, and incessantly blessed his memory. Hieronymus, on the 
contrary, wha had no other rule of conduct than violence, who re- 
garded all other men as bom solely for himself, and valued himself 
upon governing them not as subjects but slaves, led the most 
wretched life in the world, if to pass his days in continual appre« 
liension and terror, can be called living. As he trusted nobody, 
nobody placed any confidence in him. Those who were nearest 
his person were the most exposed to his suspicions and cruelty, and 
thought they had no other security for their own lives, than by 
putting an end to liis. Thus ended a reign of short duration, but 
abounding with disorders, injustice, and oppression. 

Appius * who foresaw the consequence of his death, gave the 
senate advice of all that had passed, and took the necessary pre* 
cautions to preserve that part of Sicily which belon^d to the Ro- 
mans. They, on their side, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely 

A. M. 37no. ' to become important, sent Marcellus thither, who 
Ant. i c. 214. hjij been appointed consul with Fabius, in the be- 

ginnine of the fifth year of the second Punic war, and had distin- 
s^uished himself gloriously by his successes sgainst Hannibal. 

When Hieronymus was killed, the soldiers, less out of afl^tion 
for him, than a certain natural respect for their kings, had thoughts 
at first of avenging his death upon the conspirators. But the grate- 
ful name of liberty by which they were flattered, and the hope that 
was given them of the division of the tyrant's treasures amongst 
them, and of additional pay, with the recital of his horrid crimes 
^nd shameful excesses, all together appeased their first heat, and 
t:hanged their disposition in such a manner that they lefl, without 
interment, the body of that prince for "whom they had just before 
expressed so warm a regret. 

As soon as the death of Hieronymus was known at Syracuse, 
Andranodorus seized the Isle, wliich was part of the city, with the 
pitadol, and such other places as were most proper for his defence 
^ it, putting good garrisons into them. Theodotus and Sosis. 
heads of the conspiracy, having left their accomplices with the 
&nny, to keep the soldiers quiet, arrived soon after at the city, 
^hey made tiKmselves masters of the quarter Achradina, where, by 
ihowing the tyrant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people. 
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and exhorting them to take arms for the defence of their liberty, 
they soon saw themselves at the head of a numerous body. 

The whole city was in confusion. The next day, at sun-rise, all 
the people, armed and unarmed, ran to the quarter Achradina, where 
the senate was holden, which had neither assembled nor been con- 
sulted upon any affair since Hiero*s death. Polyienus, one of the 
senators, spoke to the people with ^at freedom and moderation. 
He represented, << that having experienced the indignities and mise- 
ries of slavery, they were more sensibly affected with them; but 
that as to the evUs occasioned by civil discord, they had rather 
beard them spoken of by their fathers, than been acquainted with 
them themselves: that he commended their readiness in taking 
arms, and should praise them still more, if they did not proceed to 
use them, till the last extremity : that at present it was his advice 
to send deputies to Andranodorus, and to let him know he must 
submit to the senate, open the fates of the Isle, and withdraw his 
garrisons: that if he persistefTin his usurpation, it would be ne- 
cessary to treat him with more rigour than Hieronymus had ex- 
perienced." 

This deputation at first made some impression upon him; whether 
it were, that he still retained a respect for the senate, and was moved 
with the unanimous concurrence of the citizens: or whether th^ 
best fortified part of the Isle having been taken from him by 
treachery and surrendered to the Syracusans, that loss gave him 
just apprehensions. But his wife Demarata,* Hiero's daughter, a 
haughty and ambitious princess, having taken him aside, put him in 
•mind of the famous saying of Dionysius the Tyrant, <* That it was 
never proper to quit the saddle (i. e. the tyranny,) tiU pulled off the 
horse by the heels: that a great fortune might be renounced in a 
moment, but that it would cost abundance of time and pains to at- 
tain it ; that it was therefore necessary to endeavour to gain time; 
and whilst he amused the senate by ambiguous answers, to treat 
privately with the soldiers at Leontiuro, whom it would be easy to 
bring over to his interest by the attraction of the king's treasures in 
his possession." 

Andranodorns did not entirely reject this counsel, nor think pro- 
per to follow it without reserve. He chose a mean between both. 
He promised to submit to the senate, in expectation of a more fa- 
vourable opportunity ; and the next day having thrown open the 
gates of the Isle, repaired to the quarter Achradina; and there 
afi,er having excused his delay and resistance, from the fear he had 
entertained of being involved in the tyrant's punishment, as his 
uncle, he declared that he was come to put his person and interest 
into the hands of the senate. Then turning toward^ the tyrants 

* Sed evoeatumeam ab lenxin Demarata uxor, filia Hieronis, inflata adhue regtii 
•nimis ac moliebri spirita, admonet MDpe usarpatat Dioaysii tyrannl voda : qpa, padl 
Hi tt^!uni, non inwdemeia eqtioi nUiM|aarc ^ranaidam dizerU debera. 
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burdercn, and Addrening himself to TheodotuB and Sonsi <* Y«a 
have done," said he ^a memorahle action. Bat, helieve me, yonr 
glory is only begun, and has not yet attained its highest pitch. If 
you do not take care to establish peace and union among the citi- 
zens, the state is in great danger of expiring, and of being destroy- 
ed at the very moment she begins to taste the blessings of hberty." 
After this discourse, he laid the keys of the Isle and of the king's 
treasures at their feet. The whole city was highly rejoiced on this 
occasion, and the temples were thronged during the rest of the day 
with iniinite numbers of people, who went thither to return thanks 
to the gods for so happy a change of affairs. 

The^nextday the senate being assembled according to the ancient 
custom, magistrates were appomted, amongst whom Andranodoms 
was elected one of the first, with Theodotus and Sosis, and soHie 
others of the conspirators who were absent. 

On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, whom Hieronymus 
had sent at the head of two thousand men, to endeavour to excite 
troubles in the cities which continued >to adhere to the Romans, 
seeing themselves, upon the news of the tyrant's death, abandoned by 
the soldiers under their command, returned to Syracuse, where they 
demanded to be escorted in safety to Hannibal, having no longer 
any business in Sicily, after the death of him to whom they had 
been sent by that general. The Syracusans were not sorry to part 
with those two strangers, who were of a turbulent, factious dispo- 
sition, and well experienced in military affairs. There is in most 
affairs a decisive moment, which never returns after having been 
once let slip. Tiie negligence in assigning the time for their de-* 
parture, gave them an opportunity of^insinuating themselves into 
the favour of tlie soldiers, who esteemed them upon account of 
theii abilities, and of setting them against the senate, and the bet- 
ter inclined part of the citizens. 

Andranodorus, whose wife's ambition would never let him rest, 
and who, till then, had covered his designs with smooth dissimu- 
lation, beheving it a proper time for disclosing them, conspired 
with Themistus, Gelon's son-in-law, to seize the sovereignty. He 
communicated his views to a comedian named Ariston, from whom 
he kept nothing secret. That profession was not at all dishonour- 
able among the Greeks, and was exercised by persons of no ignoble 
condition. Ariston believing it his duty, at it really was, to sacri- 
fice his friend to his country, discovered the conspiracy. Andra- 
nodorus and '^hemistus were immediately killed, by order of the 
other magistrates, as they entered the senate. The people rose, 
and threatened to revenge their deaths ; but were deterred from it 
by the sight of the dead bodies of the two conspirators, which were 
thrown out of the senate-house. They were then informed of their 
pernicious designs; to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were 
•scribed, rather than to the wickedness of Hieronymus, who being 
only a youth, had acted enthrely by their counsels. They insinuated 
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tint hiB ffoatdUiv and tutors had reigned in his name ; that thej 
ought to nave been cut off before Hieronymas,or at least with him; 
that impunity had carried them on to commit new crimes, and in- 
duced them to aspire to the tyranny: that not being able to succeed 
in their design by force, they had employed dissimulation and per- 
fidy; that neither favours and honours had been capable of over- 
coming the. wicked disposition of Andranodorus ; nor the electinjB^ 
him one of the supreme magistrates amongst the deliverers of their 
country, him, who was the declared enemy of liberty : that as to the 
rest, they had been inspired with their ambition of reigning by the 
princesses of the blood-royal, whom they had married, the one 
Hiero'Sjthe other Gelon*s, daughter. 

At these words, the whole assembly cried out, that not one of 
them ought to be suffered to live, and that it was necessary to ex- 
tirpate entirely the race of the tyrants, without suffering any vestige 
to remain. Such is the nature of the multitude.* It either abject- 
ly abandons itself to slavery, or domineers with insolence. But 
with regard to liberty, which holds the mean betwixt those ex- 
tremes, it neither knows how to be without it, or to use it ; and finds 
but too many flatterers always ready to enter into its passions, in- 
flame its rage, and hurry it on to excessive violences, and the most 
inhuman cruelties, to which it is but too much inclined of itself; as 
was the case at this time. At the request of the magistrates, which 
was almost sooner accepted than proposed, they decreed that the 
royal family should be entirely destroyed. 

Demarata the daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia Colon's daugh- 
ter, the first married to Andranodorus, and the other to Themistus, 
* were killed first. From thence they went to the house of Heraclea, 
wife of Zoippus; who having been sent on an embassy to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, remained there in voluntary banishment, to avoid be- 
ing witness of the miseries of his country. Having been apprized 
that they were coming to her, that unfortunate princess had taken 
refuge with her two daughters in the most retired part of her house, 
near her household gods. There, when the assassins arrived, with 
her hair loose and dishevelled, her face bathed in tears, and in a con- 
dition most proper to excite compassion, she conjured them, in a 
faltering voice, interrupted with sighs, in the name of Hiero hei 
father and Gelon her brother, " Not to involve an innocent princess 
in the guilt and misfortunes of Hieronymus. She represented to 
them, that her husband's banishment had been to her the sole fruit 
of that reign : that not havinghad any share in the fortunes and 
criminal designs of her sister Demarata, she ought to have none in 
her punishment. Besides, what was there to fear, either from her, 
in the forlorn condition and almost widowhood to which she was 

*Rse natura maltitndinls flit ; aattervit humllltei , aut fluperM doroinatur: liber* 
tatcm, qua media est, nee ipernere modic^, nee habere aciunt Et non ferm^ denio- 
traram ludulgentea minifltri, qui avidoa atque intemperantei plebeiorum anlmoe ad ea 
-^ — ittccdMinitnt Im. 
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reduced, or fyom her daaghtera, nnlmppy orphaiw, without credit or 
support? That if the royal famUy were become so odious to Syra 
cuse, that it could not bear the sight of them, they might be banish 
ed to Alexan^lria, the wife to her husband, the daughters to their 
father." When she saw them inflexible to her remonstrances, for- 
getting what concerned herself, she implored them at least to save 
Sie lives of the princesses her daughters, both of an age which in- 
spires the most mveterate and furious of enemies with compassion ; 
but her discourse made no impression upon the minds of those bar- 
barians. Having torn her in a manner from the arms of her house- 
bold gods, they stabbed her in the sight of her two daughters, and 
soon after murdered them also, already stained and covered with 
the blood of their mother. What was still more deplorable in their 
destiny was, that immediately after their death, an order from the 
people came for sparing their lives. 

From compassion, the people in a moment proceeded to rage and 
fury against those who had been so hasty in the execution, and had 
Dot left them time for reflection or repentance. They demanded 
that magistrates should be nominated in the room of Andranodorus 
and Themistue. They were a long time in suspense upon this 
choice. At length, somebody in the crowd of the people happening 
to name Epicydes, another immediately mentioned Hippocrates. 
Those two persons were demanded with so much ardour by the mul- 
titude, which consisted of citizens and soldiers chat the senate could 
Dot prevent .their being created. 

The new magistrates did not immediately discover _the design 
they had, of reinstating Syracuse in the interests of Hannibal. • 
But they had seen with pain the measures which had been taken 
before they were in office. For, immediately after the re-establish- 
ment of hberty, ambassadors had been sent to Appius, to propose 
renewing the alliance which had been brokan by Hieronymus. Ha 
had referred them to Marcellus, who was lately arrived in Sicily, 
with an authority superior to his own. Marcellus, in his turn, sent 
deputies to the magistrates of Syracuse, to treat of peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found the state of affairs much altered. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, at first by secret practices, and after 
wards by open complaints, had inspired every body with great 
aversion for the Romans; giving out^ that desig^ns were formed foi 
putting Syracuse into their han£. The behaviour of Appius, who 
bad approached the entrance of the port with his fleet, to encour 
age the party in the Roman interest, strengthened those suspicions 
and accusations so much, that the people ran tumultuously to pre>» 
vent the Romans from landing, in case they should have that de- 
sign. 

In this trouble and confusion it was thought proper to summon 
the assembly of the people. In this meedn^ the opinions differed 
«ry much; and the heat of the debate givmg reason to fear some 
■eduioiu ApollcnidM, one of the principal senators, made a discourse 
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▼ery suitable to the present situation of alFainu He intimated, 
** that never city was nearer its destruction or preservation than 
Syracuse actually was at that time : that if they all with unanimous 
consent should joiu either the Romans or Carthaginians, their con- 
dition would be happy : that if they were divided, the war would 
neither be more warm nor more dai^erous between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, than between the Syracusans themselves against 
each other, as both parties must jiecessarily have, within the cir- 
cumference of their own walls, their own troops, armies, and gene- 
rals : that it was therefore absolutely requisite to make agreement 
and union amongst themselves their sole care and application ; and 
that to know which ^f the two alliances was to be preferred, was 
not now the most important question : nevertheless, with respect to 
the choice of allies, the authority of Hiero, in his opinion, ought to 
prevail over that of Hieronymus ; and i hat the amity of the Romans, 
happily experienced for fifty years together, seemed preferable to 
that of the Cartha^ians, upon which they could not much rely for 
the present, and with which they had had little reason to be satis- 
fied formerly." He added a last motive of no mean force, which 
was, << that in declaring a^inst the Romans, they would have a 
war immediately upon their hands, which the Carthaginians were 
not able to carry on against them immediately." 

The less passionate this discourse appeared, the more effect it 
had. It induced them to desire the opinion of the several bodies 
of the state ; and the principal officers of the troops, as well na 
tives as foreigners, were requested to confer together. The affair 
was long discussed with great #armth. At length, as it appeared 
that there was no present means for supporting the war against the 
Romans, a peace with them was resolved, and ambassadors sent to 
conclude it. 

Some days afler this resolution had been taken, the Leontinef 
sent to demand aid of Syracuse, for the defence of their frontiers 
This deputation seemed to come- very seasonably for ridding the 
city of a turbulent, unruly multitude, and removing their leaders 
who were no less dangerous. Four thousand men were ordered 
to march under the command of Hippocrates, of whom they were 
glad to be rid, and who was not sorry himself for this opportunity 
which they gave him to embroil affairs. For he no sooner arrived 
upon the frontier of the Roman province, than he plundered it, and 
cut in pieces a body of troops sent by Appius to its defence. Marcel- 
lus complained to the Syracusans, of this act of hostility, and de 
manded that this stranger should be banished from Sicily with his 
brother Epicydes ; who, having repaired about the same time to 
Leontium, had endeavoured to embroD the inhabitants with the 
people of Syracuse, by exhorting them to resume their liberty as 
well as the Syracusans. The city of the Leontines was dependant 
on Syracuse, but pretended at this time to throw off the yoke, 
and to act independ^itly of the Syracusans, as an entirely free at? 
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When therafore the Syraeusans sent to complain of the hcstili. 
ties committed against the Romans, and to demand the expulsion 
of the two Carthaginian brothers, who were the authors of them, 
the Leontuies replied, that they had not empowered the Syracusam 
to malce peace for them with the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuse related to MarceUus this answer from 
the Leon tines, who were no longer at the disposal of their city, 
and left him at liberty to declare war against them, without any in- 
fraction of the treaty made with them. He marched immediately 
to Leontium, and made himself master of it at the first attack. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All the deserters found in the place, 
to the number of two thousand, were put to the sword ; but as 
Boon as the city was taken, all the Leontines and other soldiers 
were spared, and even every thing taken from them was restored, 
except what was lost in the first tumult of a city carried by storm. 

Ei^ht thousand troops, sent by the magistrates of Syracuse to 
the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their march, who gave them 
an account of what had passed at the taking of Leontium ; exag- 
gerating with artful malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, he 
falsely affirmed, had put all the inhabitants to the sword, as well as 
«he troops sent thither by the Syracusans. 

This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to ascertain, in- 
spired them with compassion for their companions. They express- 
ed their indignation by their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
who were before well known to these troops, appeared at the very 
instant of this trouble and tumult, and put themselves under their 
protection, not having any other resource. They were received 
with joy and acclamations. The report soon reached the rear 
of the army, where the commanders Dinoraenes lind Sosis were. 
W hen they were informed of the cause of the tumult, they ad- 
vanced hastily, blamed the soldiers for having received Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, the enemies of their country, and gave orders for 
their being seized and bound. The soldiers opposed this with great 
menaces ; and the two generals sent expresses to Syracuse, to in- 
form the senate of what had passed. 

In the mean time, the army contiimed its march towards Mega- 
ra, and upon the way met a courier prepared by Hippocrates, who 
was charged with a letter which seemed to be written by the ma- 
gistrates of Syracuse to Marcellus. Thev praised him for the 
slaughter be had made at Leontium, and exhorted him to treat all 
the merceiary soldiers in the same manner, in order that Syracuse 
might at length be restored to its liberty. The reading of this 
l^>rged letter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of troops 
was almost entirely composed. They were for falling upon th« 
few Syracusans amongpt them, but were prevented from that vio- 
lence by Hippocrates and Epicydes ; not from motives of pit^ or 
humanity, but that they might not entirely lose their hope's of*^ re- 
entenng Syracuse. They sent a man thither, whom they had 
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ffanwd by bribes, who related the ttormmg^ of Leontiiim, conforma 
biy to the fint account. Those reports were favourably received 
by the multitude, who cried out, that the gates should be shut 
against the Romans. Hippocrates and Epicydes arrived about the 
same time before the city, which they entered, partly by force, and 
partly by the intelligence they had within it. They killed the ma- 
gistrates, and took possession of the city. The next day the slaves 
were made free, the prisoners set at hberty, and Hinpocrates and 
Epicydes elected into the highest offices, in a tumultuous assem- 
bly. Syracuse, in this manner, after a short glimpse of hberty. 
Slink again into its former slavery. 

SECT. II. 

The eoiunil Marcenut betkfei SynteuM. Tbe considerable Iomm of men and sblpa 
oecaiitmed by the dreadful machines <^ Archimedes, oblige Mareellus to ehai^ the 
siege into a blockade. He ukes the city at length by means of liis intelligence within 
it. Death of Archimedes, killed by n soldier who did not know him. 

A. M. 3790. Affiurs being in this state,* Mareellus thougnt 

Ant. J. o. 214. proper to quit the country of the Leontines, and 
advance towards Syracuse. When be was near it, he sent depu 
ties to let the inhabitants know, that he came to restore liberty to 
the Syracusans, and not with intent to make war upon them. They 
were not permitted to enter the city. Hippocrates and Epicydes 
went out to meet them; and having heard their proposals, replied 
haughtily, that if the Romans intended to besiege their city, they 
should soon be made sensible of the difference between attacking 
Syracuse and Attacking Leontium. Mareellus, therefore, deter- 
mined to besiege the place by sea and land ;f by land, on the side 
of the Hexapylum ; and by sea, on that of the Achradina, the walls 
of which were washed by the waves. 

He gave Appius the command of the land forces, and reserved 
that of the fleet to himself. It consisted of sixty galleys of five 
benches of oars, which were full of soldiers armed with bows, 
slings, and darts, to scour the walls. There were a great number 
of other vessels, laden with all sorts of machines used in attacking 
places. 

Tbe Romans carrying on their attacks at two different places, 
Sjnracttse was in great consternation, and apprehensive that nothing 
could oppose so terrible a power, and such mighty efforts. And it 
had indeed been impossible to have resisted them, without the 
anistance of one single man, whose wonderful industry was every 
thing to the Syracusans: this was Archimedes. He had taken 
care to supply the walls with all things necessary to a good de- 
fence. As soon as his machines began to play on the land side 

* LIT. 1. ixhr. n. S3, 34. Phit. in Marcel, p. a05--nQ7. Polyb. I. vtii. a 51S^1& 
tThe dcacription of Syracuse may be seen in vol. lil 
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they d]schai;g[ed upon the infantry all sorts of darts, and stones of 
enormous weight, which flew with so much noise, force, and rapi- 
dity, that nothing could withstand their shock. They beat down 
and dashed to pieces aU before them, and occasioned a terrible dis- 
order in the ranks of the besiegers. 

Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the sea. Archi- 
medes had disposed his machines in such a manner, as to throw 
darts to any distance. Though the enemy lay far from the city, he 
reached them with his larger and more forcible balista and cata- 
pults. When they overshot their mark, he had smaller, propor- 
tioned to the distance ; which put the Romans into such confinion, 
as made them incapable of attempting any thing. 

This was not the greatest danger. Archimedes had placed lofty 
and strong machines behind the walls, which suddenly letting fall 
vast beams, with an immense weight at the end of them, upon the 
ships, sunk them to the bottom. Besides this, he caused an iron 
grapple to be let out by a chain ; and having caught hold of the 
bea^ of a ship with tliis hook, by means of a weight let down 
within the walls, it was lifted up and set upon its stem, and held so 
for some time ; t^en by letting go the chain, either b^r a wheel or 
a pulley, it was let faU again, with its whole weight, either on its 
head or side, and often entirely sunk. At other times the ma- 
chines dragging the ship towards the shore by cordage and hooks, 
after having made it whirl about a great while, dashed it to pieces 
against the points of the rocks which projected under the walls, 
and thereby destroyed all within it. Galleys frequently seized and 
suspended in the air, were whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting 
a dreadful sight to the spectators, after which they were let fall into 
the sea, and sunk to the bottom with their crew. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, machines called sani' 
bucce, from their resemblance to a musical instrument of that name. 
He appointed eight galleys of five benclies for that purpose, from 
which the oars were removed, from half on the rights and from the 
otlier half on the left side. These were joined together, two and 
two, on the sides without oars. This machine consisted of a lad- 
der of the breadth of four feet, which when erect was of equal 
height with the walls. It was laid at length upon the sides of the 
two galleys joined together, and extended considerably beyond 
their beaks; and upon the masts of these vessels were affixed 
cords and pulleys. When it was to work, the cords were made 
fast to the extremity of the machine, and men upon the stem drew 
it up by the help of the pulleys ; others at the head assisted in 
raising it with levers. The galleys afterwards being brought for- 
ward to the foot of the waUs, the machines were applied to them. 
The bridge of the sambuccB was then let down (no doubt after the 
manner of a drawbridge,) upon which the besiegers passed to the 
walls of the place besieged. 

This machine had not the expected efifect. Whilst it was at a 
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considerable distance from the walls, Archimedes dischaTsed a 
▼ast stone upon it that weighed ten quintals,* then a second, and 
immediately after a third ; ail of which striking against it with 
dreadful force and noise, beat down and broke its supports, and 
gave the galleys upon which it stood such a shock, that they part* 
cd from each other. 

Marcellus, almost discouraged, and at a loss what to do, retired 
as fast as possible with his galleys, and sent orders to his land 
forces to do the same. Ho CEuIed also a council of war, in wliich 
it was resolved the next day, befote sun-rise, to endeavour to ap- 
proach the walls. They were in hopes, Dy this means, to shelter 
themselves from the machines, which, for want of a distance pro- 
portioned to their force, would be rendered ineffectual. 

But Archimedes bad provided against all contingencies. He had 
prepared machines long before, as we have already observed, that 
carried to all distances a proportionate quantity of darts and ends 
of beams, which, being very short, requolred less time for prepar- 
ing them, and in consequence were more frequently discharged. 
He had besides made smaU chasms or loop-holes in the wails at 
little distances, where he had placed scorpions,! which, not carry- 
ing far, wounded those who approached, without being perceived 
but by their effect. 

When the Romans had gained the foot of the walls, and thought 
themselves very well covered, they found themselves exposed 
either to an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed with stones, which 
fell directly upon their heads, there being no part of the wall which 
did not continually pour that mortal hail upon them. This obliged 
them to retire. But they v/ere no sooner removed to some dis- 
tance, than a new discharge of darts overtook them in their re- 
treat ; so that they lost great numbers of men, and almost all theur 
galleys were disabled or beaten to pieces, without being able to re- 
venge their loss in the least upon their enemies. For Archimedes 
had planted most of his machmes in security behmd the walls ; so 
that the Romans, says Plutarch, repulsed by an infinity of wounds, 
without seeing the place or hand from which they came, seemed to 
fight in reality against the gods. 

MarceUus, though at a loss what to do, and not knowing how to 
oppose the machmes of Archimedes, could not, however, forbear 
jesting upon them. <' Shall we persist," said he to his workmen 
and engineers, ^ in making war with this Briareus of a geometri- 
cian, who treats my ffaUeys and sarabucas so rudely ? He infi- 
nitely exceeds the labled giants, with their hundred hands, in hi* 
perpetual and surprising discharges upon us." Marcellus had rea« 
son for complaining of Archimedes alone. For the Syracusans 

« The quInUU which the Greein called ToXtfrrey, was of leyeml kinda. The lean 
weUched a hundred and twenty-five pounda ; the largeat mote than twelve hundfed. 

t The leorploiia were maehinea ia the nature of cimi-bowa, with which the aneieuli 
and tt» 4lHliai|e darti and atooea. 
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weie feally no more than memoen of the enginefl and maj^hm^ of 
that grreat geometrician, who was himself the soul of all their pow- 
ers and operations. All other arms were unemployed ; fb/ the city 
at that time made use of none, either defensive or offensive, hot 
those of Archimedes. 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans so much intunidated, 
that if they saw upon the waUs only a small cord, or the least piece 
of wood, they would immediately fly, crying out, that Archimedes 
was going to discharge some dreadful machine upon them, re 
Dounced his hopes of heing able to make a breach in the place, 
gtLve over his attacks, and turned the siege into a blockade. The 
Komans conceived that they had no other resource than to reduce 
the ^reat number of people in the city by famine, in cutting off all 
provisions that might be brought to them either by sea or land 
During the eight months in which they besie^d the city, there 
were no kind of stratagems which they did not mvent, nor any ac- 
tions of valour left untried, except indeed the assault, which they 
never dared to attempt more. So much force, upon some occasions 
bave a single man and a single science, when rightly applied. De- 
prive Syracuse of only one old man, the great Strength of the Ro- 
man arms must inevitably take the city ; his sole presence checks 
and disconcerts all their designs. 

We here see, which I cannot repeat too often, how much interest 
princes have in protecting arts, favouring the learned, encouraging 
academies of science by honourable £stinctions and actual re^ 
wards, which never ruin or impoverish a state. I say nothing in 
this place of the birth and nobilitv of Archimedes ; he was not 
indebted to them for the happiness ot his genius and profound know- 
ledge ; I consider him only as a learned man, and an excellent geo- 
metrician. What a loss would Syracuse have sustained, if, to have 
saved a small expense and pension, such a man had been abandon- 
ed to inaction and obscurity ! Hiero was careful not to act in this 
manner. He knew aU the value of our geometrician ; and it is no 
vulgar merit in a prince to understand that of other men. He paid 
it due honour ; he made it useful ; and did not stay till occasion 
or necessity obliged him to do so ; it would then have been too 
late. By a wise foresight, the true character of a great prince and 
a great minister, in the very arms of peace* he provided all thai 
was necessary for supporting a siege, and making war with suc- 
cess ; though at that time there was no appearance of any thioff to 
be apprehended from the Romans, with whom Syracuse was auied 
m the strictest friendship. Hence were seen to arise in an instant, 
as out of the earth, an incredible number of machines, of every 
kind and size, the very sight of which was sufficient to strike «^ 
mies with terror and confusion. 

And wiN in fWMt pnpsrad tlM umt of w V, 
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Thsra m amongst these machines, some, of y/rtkh w» en 
scarce conceive the effects, and the reality of which we might bo 
tempted to call ia question, if it were allowable to doubt the evi- 
dence of writers, such for instance as Polybius, an ahnost cojtem- 
porary author, who treated on facts entirely recent, and such as 
were well known to all the world. But how can we refuse to give 
credit to the uniform consent of Greek and Roman liistorians, whe- 
ther friends or enemies, in regard to circumstances of which whole 
armies were witnesses, and experienced the effects, and which had 
so great an influence in the events of the war? What passed in the 
siege of Syracuse, shows how far the ancients had carried their ge- 
nius and art in besieging and supporting sieges. Our artiDery, 
which so perfectly imitates thunder, has not more effect than the 
engines of Archimedes, if indeed they have so much. 

A burning-glass is spoken of, by the means of which Archimedes 
is said to have burnt part of the Roman fleet. That must have been 
an extraordinary invention ; but as no ancient author mentions it, 
it is no doubt a modem tradition, without any foundation. Bum* 
inff-glasses were known to antiquity, but not of that kind, which 
indeed seem impracticable. 

A. M. 3791. After Marcellus had resolved to confine himself 

Ant J. c. 313. to the blockade of Syracuse,* he left Appius be- 
fore the place with two-thirds of the army, advanced witli the other 
into the island, and brought over some cities to the Roman interest. 

At the same time Himilcon, general of the Carthaginians, ar* 
rived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes of re-conquering it, 
and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracuse with ten thousand foot and five hun- 
dred horse to join ^m, and carry on Uie war in concert against 
Marcellus. Epicydes remained in the city, to command there dur- 
inffthe blockade. 

The fleets of the two states appeared at the same time on the 
coast of SicUy ; but that of the Carthaginians, seeing itself weaker 
than the other, was afraid to venture a battle, and soon sailed back 
for Carthage. 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Syracuse with 
Appius, according to Polybius, when the year of his consulship ex- 
pired. Livy places the expedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his 
victoiy over Hippocrates, in this year, which must have been thr 
second year of the siege. And indeed Livy has given us no account 
of this second year, because he had ascribed to the first what h&d 
passed in the second. For it is highly improbable, that nothing 
memorable happened in it. 

This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, professor of rhetoric in the 
college of Beauvais, who has published a new edition of Livy, with 
remarks, and with which 1 am convinced the public will be well 

« Llv.Lniv.iLa8.il. 
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pleased. The first Yolnme of the said work contftim a long prcfiico, 
which is wcU worth reading. 

MarccIIuB, therefore, employed a great part of the second year 
of the siege in several expediticns in Sicily. On his return iVom 
Agrigentum, upon which he had made an ineffectual attempt, lie 
came up with the army of Hippocrates, which he defeated, and kill- 
ed above eight thousand men. This advantage kept those in tlieii 
duty, who had entertained thoughts of going over to the (Jartha- 
einians. After the gaining of tliis victory, he returned againgt 
Syracuse ; and having sent off Appius for Rome, who went thithei 
to demand the consulship, he put Q,. Crispinus into his place. 
A. M. 37!)2. In tfie bcgmning of the third campaign * Mar- 

Am. J. c.sia. cellus, almost abswlutely despairing of being able 
to take Syracuse, either by force, because Archimedes continually 
opposed him with invmcible obstacles, or by famine, as the Cartha 
ginian fleet, which was returned more numerous than beibre, easily 
threw in convoys, deliberated whether he should continue before 
Syracuse to push the siege, or turn his endeavours against Agre- 
^Dtum. But, before he came to a final determination, he thought 
It proper to try whether he could not make himself master of Syra- 
cuse by some secret intelligence. There were many Syraciisans in 
his camp, who had taken refuge there in the beginning of the trou* 
bles. A slave of one of these secretly carried on &n intrigue, in 
which fourscore of the principal persons of the city engaged, who 
came in companies to consult with him in his camp, concealed in 
barks under the nets uf fishermen. The conspiracy was on the 
point of taking effect, when a pers<m named Attalus, through re- 
sentment for not having been admitted into it, discovered the whole 
to Epicydes, who put all the conspirators to death. 

This enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus found himself 
in new difficulties. Nothing employed his thoughts but the grief 
and shame of raising a siege, afler having consumed so much time, 
and sustained the loss of so many men and ships in it. An acci- 
dent supplied him with a resource, and ^ave new life to his hopes. 
Some Roman vessels had taken one Damippus, whom Epicydes had 
sent to negotiate with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans 
expressed a great desire to ransom this man, and Marcellus was not 
averse to it." A place near the port Trogilus was agreed on for the 
conferences concerning the ransom of the prisoner. As the depu- 
ties went thither several times, it came mto a Roman soldier's 
thought to consider the wall with attention. After having counted 
the stones, and examined with his eye the measure of each of them, 
upon a calculation of the height of the wall he found it to be much 
lower than it was believed, and concluded that with ladders of a 
moderate size it might be easily scaled. Without loss of time he 
reUited the whole to Marcellus. The general is not always the only 

• Lhr. 1. nv. n. 83. 31. Fhit to Miiwi. 308, 309. 
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wise man in an anny ; a private soldier maysometimee furnlflh hSm 
with important hints. Marcellus did not neglect this advice, and 
assared himself of its reality with his own eyes. Having caused 
ladders to be prepared, he took the opportunity of a festival, that 
the Syracusons celebrated for three days in honour of Diana, dur- 
ing which the inhabitants gave themselves up entirely to rejoiciiig 
and^ood cheer. At the time of night when he conceived that the 
Syracusans, after their debauch, would begin to grow drowsy and 
fall asleep, he made a thousand chosen troops, in profound silence, 
advance with their ladders to the wall. When the first had got to 
the top without noise or tumult, others followed, encouraged by 
the boldness and success of their leaders. These thousand soldiers, 
taking advantage of the enemy's stillness, who were either drunk 
or asleep, soon scaled the wall. Having thrown down the ffate of 
the Hexapylum, they took possession of the quarter of the city 
called Epipolffi. 

It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify the enemy. 
The Syracusans, awakened by the noise, began to rouse, and to 
prepare for a.ction. Marcellus made all his trumpets sound to- 
gether, which so frightened and alarmed them, that all the inhabit- 
ants fled, believing every quarter of the city in the possession of 
the enemy. The strongest and best part, however, called Achra- 
dina, was not yet taken, because separated by its walls from the 
rest of the city. 

Marcellus at day-break entered the new city,* by the quarter 
called Tyche. Epicydes having hastily drawn up some troops, 
which he had in the Isle, which was adjoining to Achradina, march • 
ed against Marcellus : but finding him stronger and better attends] 
than he expected, after a slight skirmish he shut himself up in 
Achradina. 

All the captains and oflScers with Marcellus congratulated him 
upon this extraordinary success. As to himself, when he had con- 
sidered from an eminence the loftiness, beauty, and extent of that 
city, he is said to have shed tears, and to have deplored the un 
happy condition it was upon the point of experiencing. He called 
to mind the two powerful Athenian fleets which had formerly been 
sunk before this city, and the two numerous armies cut in pieces, 
with the illustrious generals who commanded them : the many 
wars sustained with so much valour against the Carthaginians: 
the many famous tyrants and potent kings, Hiero particularly, 
whose memory was still recent, who had signalized himself by so 
many royal virtues, and still more, by tlie important services he had 
rendered the Roman people, whose interests had always been as 
dear to him as his own Moved by that reflection, he believed it 
mcumbent upon him, before he attacked Achradina, to send to the 

* llie new city, or NeapoUa, was EpipoUB^ whioli In Ae latter times hti been takei 
mo the city and surrounded with walls. 
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bemcged to exhort them to surrender volantamy, and prevent the 
ruin of their city. Uis remonstrances and exhortatipna had no 
efTect. 

To prevent bein^ harassed in his rear, he then attacked a Ibrt 
called Euryelus, which lay at the bottom of the new town, and 
commanded the whole country on the laud side. After liavin^ car- 
ried it, an 4 placed therein a strong garrison, he turned all his cl^ 
forts aaainst Achradina. During these transactions, Hippocrates 
and Himilcon arrived. The first with the Sicilians having placed 
and fortified his camp near the great harbour, and given the signal 
to those who were in possession of Achradina, attacked the old 
camp of the Romans, in which Crispinus commanded : Epicydes, 
at the same time, made a sally upon the posts of Marcellus. 
Neither of these enterprises was successful. Hippocrates was 
vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued him as far as his in- 
trenchments, and Marcellus obliged Epicydes to shut himself up 
m Achradina. 

As it was then autuma, there happened a plague, which killed 
great numbers in the city, and still more in the Roman and Car- 
thaginian camps. The distemper was not excessive at first, and 
proceeded only from the heat of the season^ and the unwholesume- 
ness of the soil : but afterwards the communication with the in- 
fected, and even the care taken of them, dispersed the contagion ; 
from whence it happened, that some, neglected and absolutely 
abandoned, died of the violence of the malady, and others received 
help which became fatal to those who brought it. Death, and the 
sight of such as were buried, continually presented a mournful ob- 
ject to the eyes of the living. Nothing was heard night and day 
but groans and lamentations. At length the being accustomed to 
the evil had hardened their hearts to such a degree, and so far ex 
tinguished all sense of compassion in them, that they not onl} 
ceased to grieve for the dead, but lefl them without interment 
Nothing was to be seen every where but dead bodies, exposed to 
the view of those who expected the same fate. The -Carthagi- 
nians suffered much more from it than the others. As they had no 
place to retire to, they almost all perished, with their generals 
Hippocrates and Himilcon. Marcellus, from the first breaking out 
of the disease, had brought his soldiers into the city, where the 
roofs and shade were of great relief to them; but notwithstanding, 
he lost no inconsiderable number of men. 

Bomilcar, in the mean time, who commanded the Carthaginian 
fleet, and had made a second voyage to Carthage tu bring a now 
supply, returned with a hundred and thirty ships, and seven hun- 
dred transports. He was prevented by contrary winds from dou- 
bling the cape of Pachynas. Epicydes, who was afraid that if 
those winds continiied, this tleet miglit be discouraged and return 
to Africa, left Achradina to the care of the generals of the merce- 
nary troops, »u.i wont to Ujmil.-ir. w!iom he persuaded to try the 
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event of a naval battle, ae soon ae the weather would permit 
Maroelliis, seeinff that the troops of the Sicilians increased every 
day, and that if he staid, and suffered himself to be shut up in Sy 
racuse, he should be very much pressed at the same time both bj 
sea and land, resolved, though not so strong in ships, to oppose the 
passage of the Carthaginian fleet. As soon as the his^h winds 
abated, BomUcar stood out to sea, in order to double the cape ; 
but when he saw the Roman ships advance towards liim in g^ood 
order, on a sudden, for what reason is not said, he took to flight, 
sent orders to the transports to regain Africa, and retired to T&ron- 
tum. Epicydes, who had been disappointed in such great hopes, 
and was apprehensive of returning into a city already half taken, 
made sail for Agri^rentum, rather with the design of awaiting the 
event of the siege m that place, than of making any new attempt 
from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, that Epicydes 
had quitted Syracuse, and the Carthaginians Sicily, they sent de- 
puties to Marcellus, afl;er having sounded the dispositions of the 
besieged, to treat upon the conditions on which Syracuse should 
surrender. It was agreed with unanimity enough on both sides, that 
what had appertain^ to the kings, should appertain to the Romans; 
that the Sicilians should retain lul the rest, with their laws and liber- 
ty. After these preliminaries, they demanded a conference with 
those to whom Epicydes had intrusted the government in his ab- 
sence. They told them, they had been sent by the army to Marcel- 
lus, and the inhabitants of Syracuse, in order that all the Sicilians, 
as well within as without the city, might have the same fate, and 
that no separate convention might be made. Having been permitted 
to enter the city, and to confer with their friends and relations, after 
having informed them of what they had already agreed with Mar- 
cellus, and giving them assurances that their lives would be safe, 
they persuaded them to begin by removing the three governors 
Epicydes had left in his place, which was immediately put in ejco- 
cution. 

After which, having assembled the people, they represented, 
<* That for whatever miseries they had suffered till then, or should 
suffer from thenceforth, they ought not to accuse fortune, as it dc; 
pended upon themselves alone to put an end to them : that if the 
Romans had undertaken the siege of Syracuse, it was out of affec- 
tion, not enmity, to the Syracusans : that it was not till after they 
had been apprized of the oppressions they suffered from Hippo 
urates and Epicydes, those ambitious agents of Hannibal, and af 
terwards of Hieronymus, that they had Uiken arms, and begun th«. 
siege of the city, not to ruin it, but to destroy its tyrants : that aa 
Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no longer in Syracuse, his lieute- 
nants slain, and the Cartnaginians dispossessed of Sicily, both by 
sea and land, what reason could the Romans now have for not in- 
clining aa much to preserve Syracuse as if Hiero, the sole ezaa^ 
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pie of fidelky towards them, were still alive ? That neither the 
city nor the inhabitants had any thin^ to fear but from themselves, 
if they let slip the occasion of renewing their amity with the Ro- 
mans: that they never had so favourable an opportunity as the pre- 
sent, when they were just delivered from the violent government 
of their tyrants ; and that the first use they ought to make of their 
liberty was to return to their duty." 

This discourse was perfectly well received by every body. It 
was however judged proper to create new magistrates before the 
nomination of deputies; the latter of whom were chosen out of the 
former. The deputy who spoke in their name, and who was in- 
structed solely to use his utmost endeavours that Syracuse might 
uot be destroyed, addressed himself to Marcellus to this efiect : "It 
ivas not the people of Syracuse who first broke the alliance, and 
declared war against you, but Hieronymus, less criminal still to- 
wards Rome than towards his country ; and afterwards, when peace 
was restored by his death, it was not any Syracusan that infringed 
It, but the tyrant's instruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They 
were the enemies who have made war against you, afler having 
made us slaves, either by violence or fraud and perfidy; and it can 
not be said that we have had any times of liberty, that have not 
also been times of peace with you. At present, as soon as we are 
t)ecome masters of ourselves by the death of those who held Sicily 
m subjection, we come that very instant to deliver up to you our 
arms, our persons, our walls, and our city, determined not to refuse 
any conditions you shall think fit to impose. For the rest," con- 
tinued he, addressing himself still to Marcellus, " your interest is as 
much concerned as ours. The gods have granted you the glory of 
having taken the finest and most illustrious city possessed by the 
Greeks. All we have ever achieved worthy of being recorded, 
either by sea or land, augments and adorns your triumph. Fame 
IS not a sufficiently faithful chronicler to make known the greatness 
and strength of the city you have taken ; posterity can omy judge 
of them by its own eyes. It is necessary that we should show to 
all travellers, from whateyer part of the universe they come, some- 
times the trophies we have obtained from the Athenians and Car- 
thaginians, and sometimes those you have acquired from us ; and 
that Syracuse, thus placed for ever under the protection of Mar- 
cellus, may be a lasting and eternal monument of the valour and 
clemency of him who took and preserved it. It is unjust that the re- 
membrance of Hieronymus should have more weight with you than 
that of Hiero. The latter was much longer your friend than the 
former your enemy. Permit me to say, you have experienced the 
good effects of the amity of Hiero; but the senseless enterprises of 
Hieronymus have fallen solely upon his own head." 

The difficulty was not to obtain what they demanded from Mar- 
cellus, but to preserve tranquillity and union amongst those in the 
cit7. The deserters, convinced that they should be delivered up to 
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the Romans, unpiiwl the (brvign tdldieni with the tame ftar. Both 

the one and the other having therefore taken arms, whilst the de- 
puties were still in the camp of Marcellua, they began by cutting 
the throats of the inaigistrates newly elected ; and dispersing tiiem- 
selves Qn all sides, they put to the sword all they met, and plunder- 
ed whatever fell in their wa^. That they might not be without 
leaders, they appointed six officers, three to command in Achradina, 
and three in the Isle. The tumult being at lengtli appeased, the 
foreign troops were informed from all hands, that it was concluded 
with the Romans, that theit cause sliould be entirely distinct from 
that of the deserters. At the same instant, the deputies who had 
been sent to Marcellus arrived, who fully undeceived them. 

Amongst those who commanded in the Isle, there was a Spaniard 
named Mericus: means were found to corrupt him. He gave up 
the gate near the fountain Arethusa to soldiers, sent by Marcellus 
m the night to take possession of it. At day-break the next mom- 
mg, Mircellus made a false attack on the Achradina, to draw all 
the forces of the citadel, and the Isle adjoining to it, to that side, 
and to enable some vessels he had prepared to throw troops into 
the Isle, which would be unguarded. Every thing succeeded ac- 
cording to his plan. The soldiers, whom those vessels had landed 
in the Isle, finding almost all the posts abandoned, and the gates, 
by which the garhson of the citadel had marched out against Mar- 
cellus^ still open, they took possession of them afler a slight encoun 
ter. Marcellus having received advice that he was master of the 
Isle, and of part of Achradina, and tliat Mericus, with the body 
under his command, had joined his troops, ordered a retreat to be 
sounded, that the treasures of the kings might not be plundered. 
They did not rise so high in their amount as was imagined. 

The deserters having escaped, a passage being expressly left 
open for them, the Syracusans opened all the gates of Achradina 
to Marcellus, and sent deputies to him, with instructions to demand 
nothing farther from him than the preservation of the lives of them- 
fitclves and their children. Marcellus having assembled his council, 
and some Syracusans who were in his camp, gave his answer to 
the deputies in their presence: "That Hieru, tor fifty yearp, had 
not done the Roman people more good, than those who had been 
masters of Syracuse some years past had intended to do them 
harm ; but that their ill-will had fallen upon their own heads, and 
they had punished themselves for their violation of treaties in a 
rrtore severe manner than the Romans could have desired : that be 
had besieged Syracuse during three years, not that the Roman 
people might reduce it into slaver^^', but to prevent the chiefs of the 
revolters from continuing to hold it under oppression : that he had 
undergone many fatigues and dangers in so long a siege ; but that 
he thought he had made himself ample amends by the glory of hav- 
ing taken that city, and the satisfaction of having saved it from the 
«ntiro ruin it seemed to deserve." After having placed a body of 
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ttoops to secure the tieasttfy, and eafepuurdi In the houiSB of the 

^yracusans who had withdrawn into his camp, he abandoned the 
city to be plundered. It is reported, that the riches which were 
pillaged in Syracuse at this time exceeded all that could have been 
expected at the taking of Carthage itself. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Marcellus, and gavo 
him a very sensible affliction. Archimedes, at a time when aU 
things were in this confusion at Syracuse, shut up in his closet like 
a man of another world, who has no regard for what is passing in 
this, was intent upon the study of somejgeometrical figure, and not 
only his eyes, but the whole faculties ofnis soul, were so engaged 
in this contemplation, that he had neither heard the tumult of the 
Romans, universally busy in plundering, nor the report of the city's 
being taken. A soldier on a suddoi comes in upon him, and bids 
him £>]low him to Marcellus. Archimedes desired him to stay a 
moment, till he had solved his problem and finished the demonstra- 
tion of it. The soldier, who neither cared for bis problem nor de- 
monstration, enraged at this delay, drew his sword and killed him. 
Marcellus was exceedingly afflicted when he heard the news of his 
death. Not beinff able to restore him to life, of which he would 
have been verv glad, he applied himself to honour his memorv to 
the utmost of his power. He made a diligent search after all his 
relations, treated them with great distinction, and granted them 
peculiar privileges. As for Ardumedes, he caused Tiis funeral to 
be celebrated in the most solemn manner, and erected to him a 
monument amongst the great persons who had distinguished them- 
selves most at Syracuse. 

ARTICLE III. 

SscT. L Tomb of AreUinsda discovered by Clcenx 

Archimedes, by his will, had desired his relations and friends to 
put no other epitaph on his tomb, after his death, than a cylinder 
circumscribed by a sphere, that is to say, a globe or spherical figure; 
and to -set down at the bottom the proportion which those two 
solids, the containing and the contained, have to oach other. He 
might have filled up the bases of the columns of his tomb with re- 
lievoes, whereon the whole history of the siege of Syracuse might 
have been carved, and himself appeared like another Jupiter thun- 
dering upon the Romans. But he set an infinitely higher value 
upon a discovery, a geometrical demonstration, than upon all the 
so-much-celebrated machines which he had invented. 

Hence he chose rather to do himself honour in the eyes of poste- 
rity, by the discovery he had made of the relation of a sphere to a 
cylinder of the same base and height ; which is as two to three. 

The Syracusans, who had been in former times so fond of the 
sciences, did not long retain the «steem and gratitude they owed a 

VOL. rrri. ■ 
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man who had done bo much honour to their city. Less than a 
hundred and forty years after, Archimedes was so perfectly forgot- 
ten by his citizens, notwithstanding the great services he had <K»ne 
them, that they denied his having been buried at Syracuse. It is 
Cicero who infoims us of this circumstance. 

At the time he was questor in Sicily,* his curiosity induced him 
to make a search after the tomb of Archimedes; a curiosity worthy 
a man of Cicero's genius, and which merits the imitation of all who 
travel. The Syracusans assured him that his search would be to 
no purpose, and that there was no such monument amongst them« 
Cicero pitied their ignorance, which only served to increase his de- 
sire of making that discovery. At length, after several fruitless 
attempts, he perceived without the gate of the city facing Affri- 
gentum, amongst a great number of tombs in that place, a pmar 
almost entirely covered with thorns and brambles, through which 
he could discern the figure of a sphere and cylinder. Those who 
have any taste for antiquities may easily conceive the joy of Cicero 
upon this occasion. He cried out, '' that he had found what he had 
looked for."t The place was immediately ordered to be cleared, 
and a passage opened to the column, on which they saw the in- 
scription stiTi legible, though part of the lines were obliterated by 
time. So that, says CJcero,| in concluding this account, the great- 
est city of Greece, and the most flourishing of old in the study of 
the sciences, would not have knoT^n the treasure it possessed, if a 
man, bom in a country which it considered almost as barbarous, a 
man of Arpinum, had not discovered for it the tomb^f its citizen, 
so highly distinguished by the force and penetration of his mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this curious and ele- 
gant account : but we cannot easily pardon hun for the contemp- 
tuous manner in which he speaks at first of Archimedes. It is iu 
the beginning, where, intending to compare the unhappy life of 
Dionysius the Tyrant with the felicity of one 4)assed in sober vir- 
tue, and aboundii^ with wisdom, he sajrs, " I will not compare the 
lives of a Plato or an Archytas,} persons of consummate learning 
and wisdom, with that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most 
miserable, and the most detestable, that can be imagined. I 
shall have recourse to a man of his own city, a little obscure per- 
mmy who lived many years after him. I shall produce him from his 
dust,|| and brinff him upon the stage with his rule and compasses 
in his hand." I say nothmg of the birth of Archimedes, his great- 

* Clc. Tuac QuoMt. I. v. n. 64. «L f E^g»««» adopting an expre«ion of Arelii- 

meilts. 

t Ita noliiUflslnia Gnecia; civltas, quondam verd etiam doctissima, sul civla tmiui 
aciiUssiini inonuiuentuin ignorftsset, nisi ab hoininc Arpiiiate didicis^t. 

% Noil ergo jam ciun hujus vitA, qua tetrius, niiserius, detestabiliua excogitare nihil 
pnasum, Plauuiis aui Archyte vitam ooroparabo, doctorum bomlnum ct pland sapien- 
mm. Ex eftdem urbe iiumiukm homuhciomkm d pulvere et radio ezciiabo. aui multii 
annis pSsi full, Archiniedem. ^^ 

11 ile neana Uie dutt wed bf georaetriciuia 
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( was of a different class. But ought the greatest geometri- 
cian of antiquity, whose sublime discoveries have in all a^es been 
the admiration of the learned, be treated by Cicero as a Cttle and 
obscure person, as if he had been only a common artificer employ- 
ed in making machines? unless it be, perhaps, that the Romans, 
with whom a taste for geometry and such speculative sciences 
never gained much ground, esteemed nothing great but what re- 
lated to government and pohcy. 

Orabunt cauns mettds, ccelique meatut 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent : 

Tu regere knperio populos, Romane, memento.^Ftrj^. JE». vU 

Tjet others better mould the running maw 

Of meials, and inform the breathing braa, 

And soften into flesh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar, describe the slciea. 

And when the stars descend and when they rise ; 

But, Rome, 'tis thine alone with awAil sway 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way.-'-l>ry(ira. 

This is the Abb^ Fraguier's reflection in the short dissertation 
he has left us upon this passage oi' Cicero.* 

SECT. II. 
Sommaiy of the history of Syracoiew 

The island of Sicily, with the greatest part of Italy extending 
between the two seas, composed what was called Magna Grscia, 
in opposition to Greece, properly so called, wliich had peopled all 
those countries by its colonies. 

A M 3295 Syracuse was the most considerable city of Si- 

cily, and one of the most powerful of all Greece. 
It was founded by Archias the Corinthian, m the third year of the 
seventeenth Olympiad. 

The first two ages of its history are very obscure, and therefore 
I pass over them in silence. It does not begin to be known till 
aner the reign of Gelon, and furnishes in the sequel many great 
events, for the space of more than two hundred years. During all 
that time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of slavery under the 
tyrants, and liberty under a popular government ; till Syracuse is 
at len^h subjected to the Romans, and makes part of their em 
pire. 1 have treated all these events, except the last, in the order 
of time. But as they are cut into different sections, and dispersed 
into dLSerent books, I have thought proper to unite them here in 
one point of view, that their series and connexion might be the 
more evident, from their being shown together and in eenei;al, 
and the places pointed out, where they are treated with due ex 
Umt. 

* Itanolnor tha Academy of IiwcrlptioiM, vuL U 
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A If 3s» OmiA>v. The Carthafimaiu, m concert with 

* Xerxes, having attacked the Greeks who inhabit- 
ed Sicily, whilst that prince was employed in making an irruption 
. fDto Greece; Gelon, who had made himself master of Syracuse, 
obtained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians, the very day 
of the battle of ThermopyltB. Amilcar, their j|reneral, was killed 
in this battle. Historians speak differently of hu death, which has 
occasioned my falling into a contradiction. Fot on one side, 1 sup- 
pose, with Diodorus Siculus,* that he was killed by the Sicilians m 
the battle ; and on the other I say, ailer Herodotus, that to avoid 
the shame of surviving his defe^, he threw himself into the pile 
m which he had sacrinced many human victims. 

Gelon, upon returning from his victory, repaired 
to the assembly without arms or guards, to give 
the people an account of his conduct. He was chosen king una- 
tiimoud[y. He reigned five or six years, solely employed in the 
truly royal care of makine^ his people iiappy. See vob. i. and iii. 
3532. HiERo L Hiero, the eldest of Gelon's brothers^ 

succeeded him. The beginninj^ of his rei^n was 
worthy of ^eat praise. Simonides and Pindar vied with each other 
in celebratmg him. The latter part of it did not answer the for- 
mer. He reigned eleven years. $ee vol. iii. 

Thrasybulus. Thrasybulus his brother buc- 
* * ceeded him. He rendered himself odious to all his 

subjects by his vices and cruelty. They expelled him the thrune 
and city, after a reign of <Mte year. See vol« iii. 

Times qf Liberty^ 

A M 3544 After his cxpubion, Syracuse and all Sicily en 

joyed their liberty for the space of almost sixty 
years. 

An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the day u^ion 
which their Hberty was re-established. 

Syracuse attacked by the A^ierdans* 



A. M. 3588. 



During this interval, the Athenians, animated by 
the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 
arms against Syracuse: this was in the sixth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war^ How fatal the event of this war was to the Athenians, 
may be seen in vol. iiL 

A M 3598. DroNYsius tke elder. The reign of this prince 

is famous for its length of thirty-eight years ; and 
still more for the extraordinary events with which it was attended 
Se4 vols, i and iv 



• In ^ie bU(lM]r«r tbe CanOacintaw. 
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A. M 3633L ' IHonyfliiu the younger, DionyBras, son of the 
elder Dionysius, succeeded him. He contracts a 
particular intimacy with Plato, and has frequent conversations 
with him ; who had come to his court at the request of Dion, the 
near relation of Dionysius. He did not long profit from the wise 
precepts of that philosopher, and soon abandoned himself to all the 
vices and excesses which attend tyranny* 

A M ^»AA Besieged by Dion, he escapes from the citadel, 

A. M. d044. ^^ ^^^^^ .^^ j^y 

A M 364(1 Dion's excellent qualities. He is assassinated 

in his own house by Callippus. 
A M 3047 Thirteen montfae after the death of Dion, Hip* 

parinus, brother of Dionysius the younger, expels 
Callippus, and establishes himself in Syracuse. During the two 
years of his reign, Sicily is agitated by great commotions. 

A M. 3SM Dionysius* the youn^r, taking advantage of 

those troubles, re-ascends the throne ten years af« 
ter having quitted it. 

At last, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to Co 

A. M. 3857. j^^jj g^ ^^jg ^ ^^ j^^ 

Timet of lAberly* 

Timoleon restores liberty to Syracuse. He 
passes the rest of his life there in a glorious retire-* 
ment, beloved and honoured by all the citizens and strangers See 
vol. iv. 
This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 

Agathocles. Agathocles, in a short time 
A. M. 36a>. makes himself tyrant of Syracuse. See vol. i. 
He commits unparalleled cruelties. 

He forms one of the boldest designs related in lustory ; carries 
the war into Africa ; makes himself master of the strongest places, 
and ravages the whole country. 

After various events, he perishes miserably. He reigned about 
twenty-eight years. 

Timet of Liberty* 

Syracuse revived again for some time, and tast- 
A. M. 3r3i3. ^j ^^jj j^y ^jjg g^^^g ^f liberty. 

But she suffered much from the Carthaginians, who disturbed 
her tranquillity by continual wars. 

She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid 
A. M. 3726. success of his arms at first gave them great hopes, 
which soon vanished. Pyrrhus, by a sudden retreat, plunged the 
Syracnsans into new misfortunes. Sec to., i. 

e2 
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HrcRoII. They wero not Imppy and in tnnouiUity till the rag;ii 
of Hiero II. which was very loo^, and almotft always pacific 

HiBKONTMus. He scarce reig^d one year. Hts death was 
followed with great troubles, and the taking of Syntcuse by Mar* 
cellos. 

After that period, what passed in Sicily to its total reduction in 
little remarkable. There were still some remains of war foment- 
ed in it by the partisans of tyranny, and the CarthaginiaDs who 
supported them ; but those wars were unproductive of any event 
of conseonence, and Rome was soon absolute mistress of all Sici- 
ly. Half the island had been a Roman province ever since the 
treaty which put an end to the first Punic war. By that treaty, 
<Sicily was divided into two parts ; the one 'Continued in the pos< 
4^8sion of the Romans ; and the other under the government of 
Hiero; which last part, after the surrender of Syracuse, feU nlao 
into their hands. 

BECT. ni. 

Bdloctioiu vpon the iovenuneiK and charaaer of the Byracunna. 

By the taking of Syracuse, aH Sicily became a province of the 
Roman empire: but it was not la^eated as the Spaniards and Car 
thaginians were afterwards, upon whom a certain tribute was im* 
posed as the reward of the victors, and punishment of the vanquished: 
Quati vidorias prcemitim^ ac pcma belli. Sicily , ki submitting to the 
Roman people,''' retained all her ancient rights and customs, and 
obeyed them upon the same conditions she l*ad obeyed her kings. 
And she certainly well deserved that privilege and distinction. She 
was the firstf of all the foreign nations that had<3ntered into alliance 
and amity with the Romans; the first conquest their aims had the 
glory to make out of Italy^ and the first country that had given them 
the grateful experience of commanding a foreign people. The 
^eatest part of the Sicilian dties had expressed an luiexanpled 
attachment, fidelity, and nSflfection, for the Romans. The ishmd was 
afterwards a kind of step for their troops to pose over into Aftica; 
and Rome would not so easily have reduced the fomfidable power 
of the Carthaginians, if ^cily had not served it as a magazine, 
abounding with provisions, and a secure retrealt for tfa^r fleets. 

* Sidl'e f ivitatcs etc in amichiam reeepimus, iit eodem Jure eseentf 'quo fuisMni; 
•eadeni cntiditian« populo %.. parerent qu& 8u4s antea panitesent. Orr. 

t Omnium nattonum exterorum princeps SIcilia ae ad amicitiam fidomqiie populi R. 
appltcuil : prima oinniam, id quod ornamentum imperH est, provincia est appDitata : 
pnma docult-majnres no9tro«,'q«:Vin piiEclannn esset, exteria gentibus intperare — Itaque 
iiiajuribus nostria in Africam «x liAc provincid gradus imperii factus est. Neque «riim 
uni facil6 opes Caitliaeincs tantas concidissent, nisi illud, et rei frunientarts flubsMKuinf 
«t receptacttlom classibiiB noiuia pateret Quare P. Africanus, tiartbaghie delclA. 
Sloiloniin urbes sigiils monumenUsque pulcbenimiB eaoraavit ; ut, quoa victori& populi 
R. betari arbitrabatur, apud eoa monumenta victorie plarlma oollooaret Cic Vtrr X 
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Hence, after the taking and rain of Carthage, Seipio Africanoa 
thought hiniseJf bound to adorn the cities of Sicily with a great 
number of excellent paintings and curious statues; in order that a 
people who were so highly gratified with the success of the Roman 
arms, might be sensible of its effects, and retain illustrious menu* 
ments of their victories amongst them. 

Sicily would have been hap^y in being governed by the Romans^ 
if they had always given her such magistrates as Cicero, as weB 
acquainted as he with the obligations ot his function, and Uke him 
intent upon the due discharge of it. It is highly pleasing to hear 
him explain himself upon the subject; which he does in his defence 
of Sicily against Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as witnesses of the sincerity of the 
sentiments he is going to express, he says: ^^ In all"^ the employmentu 
with which the Roman people have honoured me to this day, I have 
ever thought myself obliged, by the most sacred tieb xff religioni 
wortliily to discharge the duties of them. When I was made quea- 
tor, I looked upon that dignity, not as a gift conferred upon me, but 
as a deposit confided to my vigilance and fidelity. When I waa 
afterwarda sent to act in that office in Sicily, I thought all eyes were 
turned upon me, and that my person and administration were in » 
manner exhibited as a spectacle to the view of all the world: and 
in this thought, I not only denied myself all pleasures of an extraor* 
dinary kind, but even those which are authorized by nature and 
necessity. I am now intended for cedile. I call the gods to witness, 
that how honourable soever this dignity appears to me, I have too 
just a sense of its weight, not to have more solicitude and disquiet, 
than joy and pleasure, from it ; so much do I desire to make it appear, 
that it was not bestowed on me by chance, or the necessity of being 
fUled up, but confided deservedly by the choice and discernment of 
my country." 

All the Roman governors were far from being of this character; 
and Sicily, above all other provmces, experieuced, as Cicero some 
lines after reproaches Verres,! that they were ahnost all of them 

* O dii iromortaleft— Ita miiii meam vfduntatem Bpcmque reliqiic viue vestra pcpu- 
lique R. existiiiiatio comprobet, ut eeo quoe adhuc milii magistratuR popul'us B. manda- 
vit, sic eoB accepi, ut ok' omnium officiorum obstrlngi religion*; arbitiarer. Ita qua-stoa 
sum fectus, ut niih) honorcim ilium non tam datum quam creditum ac comniissuni pu- 
tareni. Sic obtiuui qussturam in provincift, ut omnium oculos in me unuin conj^tiv 
arbitrarer : ut me questuramqiie meam quasi in aliquoorbis terras Uiiairo versari exis- 
timarem ; ut omnia semper, qus jucunda videntur esse, non modd his extraordinarii* 
cupiditotihus, sed etiam ipsi naturo* ac necessitati denegarem. Nunc sum designutua 
Rdiiia— Ita mibi deos omnes propiiios esse velim, ut tametei mihi jucundisvimus eni 
honos populi, lamen nequaqnam tantum rapio voMiptatis, quantum solicitudinis ct 
laborls, at hsc ipsa xdilitas, non quia necesse fuit alicui cnndidato data, sed quia tie 
oportuerit recie coUocata, et judicio populi digno in loco ponta esse rideatur. Gre. Verr, 
7. n. 35—37. 

t Nonquam tibi venH in mentem, non tlM idclrco Tasced et socurcfi, et tantam inpertt 
vim, tantaaiquc omamentorura omntom digniutem datam ; ut earum rcrum vi et auo* 
toritsle omnia repagula juris, pudoris, et officii perftingeros ; nt omnium bona pnedan 
tnam ducerea ; nulUiu res tnta, nollius domus clanaa, nulltas vita sepia, nufliua pudicWi 
* MiM laM •ufMttatHn «t aiiidMtam yoMl ciM. Ois. r«iv. a. » 
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like BO many tyrants, who believed themselves attended by the fasces 
and axes, and invested with the authority of the Roman empire 
only to exercise in their province an open robbery of the public with 
impunity, and to break through aU the barriers of justice and shame 
in such a manner, that no man's estate, life, house, nor even honour, 
were safe irom their violence. 

Syracuse, from all we have seen of it, must have appeared like 
a theatre, on which many different and surprising scenes have been 
exhibited; or rather like a sea, sometimes calm and untroubled, but 
oftener violently agitated by winds and storms, always ready to 
overwhelm it entirely. We have seen in no other republic such 
sudden, frequent, violent, and various revolutions; sometimes en- 
slaved by the most cruel tyrants, at others under the government 
of the wisest kings; sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
a populace, without either curb or restriction; sometimes perfectly 
docile and submissive to the authority of law, and the empire of 
reason, it passed alternately from the most insupportable slavery to 
the most grateful liberty, from a kind of convulsive and frantic 
emotions, to a wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. The reader 
will easily call to mind, on the one side, Dionysius the father and 
son, Agathocles and Hieron3rmus, whose cruelties made them the 
object of the public hatred and detestation ; on the other, Grelon, 
Dion, Timoleon, tbe two Hieros, ancient and modem, universally 
beloved and revered by the people. 

To what are such opposite extremes, and vicissitudes so contrary 
to be attributed? Undoubtedly, the levity and inconstancy of the 
Syracusans, which was their distinguishing characteristic, had a 
great share in them: but what, I am convinced, conduced the most 
to them, was the very form of their ^vemment, conjpouuded of an 
aristocracy and a democracy; that is to say, divided between the 
senate or elders, and the people. As there was no counterpoise in 
Syracuse to balance those two bodies, when authority inclined either 
to the one side or the other, the government presently chan^d 
either into a violent and cruel tyranny, or an unbridled liberty^ with* 
out order or regulation. The sudden confusion, at such times, of 
all orders of the state, made the way to sovereign power easy to the 
most ambitious of the citizens: to attract the affection of their conn- 
try, and soften the yoke to their fellow-citizens, some exercised that 
power with lenity, wisdom, equity, and affability; and others, by 
nature, less virtuously inclined, carried it to the last excess of the 
«fist absolute and cruel despotism, under pretext of supporting 
themselves against the attempts of their citizens, who. Jealous of 
their liberty, thought every means for the recovery of it legitimate 
and laudable. 

There were, besides, other reasons that rendered the government 
o^ Syracuse difficult, and thereby made way for the frequent changes 
it underwent. That city did not forget the sipial victories it bad 
obtained against the formidabk power of Afnca, and that.it liaa 
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eamea its Tictones and the terror of its anns even to the walk of 
Carthage; and that not once only, as afterwards afainst the Athe- 
nians, but during several ages. The high idea its fleets and nume- 
rous troops sugerested of its maritime power, at the time of the 
irruption of the Persians into Greece, occasioned its pretending to 
equal Athens in that respect, or at least to divide the empire of the 
sea with that state. 

Besides which, riches, the natural effect of commerce, had ren- 
dered the Syracusans proud, haughty, and imperious, and at the 
same time had plunged them into a sloth and luxury that inspired 
them with a disgust for all fatigue and application. They geno 
rally abandoned themselves blindly to their orators, who had ac 
quired an absolute ascendant over them. In order to make them 
obey, it was necessary either to flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, and good-nature; 
and yet, when influenced by the seditious discourses of the orators, 
they would proceed to excessive violence and cruelties, of which 
they immediately after repented. 

When they wer§ left to themselves, their liberty, which at that 
time knew no bounds, soon degenerated into caprice, fury, violence, 
and, I might say, even frenzy. On the contrary, when they wercj 
subjected to the yoke, they became base, timorous, submissive, and 
ffro veiling, like slaves. But as this condition was constrained, and 
airectly contrary to the character and disposition of the Greek na 
tion, bom and nurtured in Uberty, the sense of which was not wholly 
extmguished in them, but merely lulled asleep, they waked frou« 
time to time from their lethargy, broke their chains, and made usr 
of them, if I may be admitted to use the expression, to beat down 
and destroy the unjust masters who had imposed them. 

With the slightest attention to the whole series of the history of 
the Syracusans, it may easily be perceived (as Galba afterwards 
said of the Romans,) tliat* they were equally mcapable of bearing 
either entire liberty or entire servitude. So that the ability ana 
policy of those who governed them, consisted in keeping the people 
to a wise medium between those two extremes, by seeming to leave 
them an entire freedom in their resolutions, and reserving only to 
themselves the care of explaining the utility, and facilitating the 
execution, of good measures. And in this the magistrates and kings 
we have spoken of were wonderfully successful, under whose go- 
vernment the Syracusans always enjoyed peace and tranquillity, 
were obedient to their princes, and perfectly submissive to the laws. 
And this induces me to conclude, that the revolutions of Syracuse 
were less the effect of the people's levity, than the fault of those 
that governed them, who had not the art of manaj^ing their passions^ 
and engaging their affection, which is properly the science of kings, 
and of all who command others. 

* Iniperatunu es homlnibus, qui nee totam lervitatein pati poMunt, nee totam Ub«« 
tftlem TmsU. UiwL L L c If. 
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THE 

HISTORY OP pojrrirs* 



SECTION I. 

JUithridates, at twelve yean of age, aaeenda the throne of Pontua He aeizea Cappa 
doGia and Bithynia, having first expelled their kings. The Romans re-establish them 
He causes all the Romans and Italians in Asia Minor to be put to the sword in oat 
day. First war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had made himself mairter of 
Asia Minor and Greece, and had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with this war. H« 
besieges and retakes Athens. He gains three great battles against the generals of 
Mithridates. He grants that prim:e peace in the fourth year of the war. Library 
of Athena, in whkh were the works of Aristotle. Sylta causes it to be carried lo 
Rome. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, whose history I am now begin- 
ning to relate, and who rendered himself so famous by the war he 
supported, during almost thirty years, s^ainst the Romans, was 
aurnamed Eupator. He was descended from a house which had 
given a long succession of kings to the kingdom of Pontus. The 
first, according to some historians, was Artabazus, one of the seven 

Erinces that slew the Magi, and set the crown of Persia upon the 
ead of Darius Hystaspes, who rewarded him with the kingdom of 
Pontus. But, besides that we do not find the name of Artabazus 
amongst those seven Persians, many reasons induce us to believe, 
that the prince of whom we speak was the son of Darius, the same 
who is called Artabarzanes, who was competitor with Xerxes for 
the throne of Persia, and was made king of Pontus either by his 
father or his brother, to console him for the preference given to 
Xerxes. His posterity emoyed that kingdom during seventeen 
generations. Mithridates Eupator, of whom we are treating in 
this place, was the sixteenth from him. 

A. M. 3880. He was but twelve years of age when he began 

Aiit. J. c. 124. to reign. His father, before his death, had ap- 
pointed hun his successor, and had given him his mother for guar- 
dian, who was to govern jointly with him. He began his reign by 
putting his mother and brother to death ;* and the sequel cone* 

*lf€niioB in ezceipcia Pliodi, e azitt. 
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sponded but too weJ wkh such a begiimiiig. Nothing is said of 
the first years of his rei^,* except that one of the Roman generals, 
whom he had corrupted with money, having surrendered, and put 
him into possession of Phrygia, it was soon after taken from him by 
.the Romans, which gave birth to his enmity against them. 

A.M. 3913. Ariarathes,.king of Cappadocia, being dead. 

Ant J. c. 91. Mithridates caused the two sons he had left behind 
him to be put to death, though their mother Laodice was his own 
sister, and placed one of his own sons, at that time very young, 
upon'the throne, giving him the name of Ariarathes, and appointing 
Gordius his guardian and recent. Nicomedes, king f Bithynia, 
who was apprehensive that this increase of power would put Mith- 
ridates into a condition to possess himself also of his dominions in 
time, thought proper to set up a certain young man (who seemed 
very fit for acting such a part) as a third son of Ariarathes. He 
engaged Laodice, whom he had espoused after the death of her first 
husband, to acknowledge him as such, and sent her to Rome, to 
assist and support by her presence the claim of this pretended sc^, 
whom she carried thither along with her. The cause being brought 
before the senate, both parties were condemned; and a decree passed, 
ky which the Cappadocians were declared free. But they said they 
could not be without a king. The senate permitted them to choose 
whom, they thought fit. They elected Ariobarzanes, a nobleman 
of their nation. Sylla, upon his quittin? the office of pnetor, was 
charged with the commission of establishing him upon the throne. 
That was the pretext assigned for this expedition; but the real 
motive of it was, to check the enterprises of Mithridates, whose 
power daily augmenting, ^ve umbrage to the Romans. Sylia 
A. M.3914. executed his commission the following year; and 

Aiit J. c. 90. after having defeated a great number of Cappado- 
cians, and a much greater of Armenians, who came to their aid, he 
expelled Gordius, with the pretended Ariarathes, and set Ariobar 
zanes in his place. 

Whilst Sylla was encamped upon the baiiks of the Euphrates, a 
Parthian, named Orobasus, arrived at his camp, deputed ftom king 
Arsaces,! ^ demand the aQiance and amity of the Romans. Sylla, 
when he received him at his audience, caused three seats to be 
placed in his tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was present, another 
for Orobasus, and that in the midst for himself. The Parthian king 
afterwards, offended #t his deputy for having acquiesced in this 
instance of Roman pride, caused him to be put to death. This is 
the first time the Parthians had any intercourse with the Romans. 

Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppose the establishment 
of Ariobarzanes; but dissembling the mortification that conduct of 
the Romans gave him, he resolved to take an opportunity of being 
revenged upon them. In the mean while he engaged m cultivating 
powerful alliances for the augmentation of his strength; and began 
• Applaa In Miibrid 1T7, 178. t Tlila was Mitbrldatea U. 
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with Timnee, long of Armenia, a veiy powerful prince. Arme- 
Dia* had at first appertained to the Persians; it came under the 
Macedonians afterwards ; and upon the death of Alexander made 
part of the kingdom of Syria. Under Antiochus the Great, two 
of his generals, Artaxius and Zadriadres, with that prince's per- 
mission, established themselves in ,this province, of which it is pro- 
bable they were before governors. After the defeat of Antlochus.. 
they adhered to the Romans, who acknowledged them as kings. 
They had divided Armenia into two parts. Tigraues, of whom we 
now speak, was descended from Artaxius. He possessed himself 
of all Armenia, subjected several neighbouring countries by his 
arms, and thereby formed a very powerful kingdom. Mithridates 
gave him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage, and engaged him to 
enter so far into his projects against the Romans, that they agreed 
Mithridates should have the cities and countries they should con- 
quer for his share, and Tigranes the people, with all the effects ca- 
pable of being carried away. 

A. M. 3915. The first enterprise and act of hostility war 

Ant J. c. 89. committed by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes 
of Cappadocia, of which the Romans had put him into possession, 
and re-estabhshed Ariarathes, the son of Mithridates, in it. Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, happening to die about this time, his eldest 
son, called also Nicomedes, ought naturally to have succeeded him, 
and was accordingly proclaimed kin^. But Mithridates set up his 
younger brother Socrates against him, who deprived him of the 
throne by force of arms. The two dethroned kings went to Rome, 
to implore aid of the senate, who decreed their re-establisliment, 
and sent Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius to put that decree in 
execution. 

They were both reinstated. The Romans advised them to make 
irruptions into the lands of Mithridates, promising them their sup- 
port; but neither the one nor the other dared to attack so powerful 
a prince so near home. At length, however, Nicomedes, urged 
both by the ambassadors, to whom he had promised great sums for 
his re-establishment, and by his creditors, Roman citizens settled 
in Asia, who had lenj him very considerable sums for the same 
purpose, could no longer resist their solicitations. He made incur 
sions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the fiat country as 
far as the city Amastris, and returned home iaden with booty, which 
he applied in discharging part of his debts. • 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice Nicomedes had 
committed this irruption. He might easily have repulsed him, tis 
he had a great number of good troops on foot; but he did not take 
the field. He was glad to throw the blame on the side of the Ro- 
mans, and to have a just cause for declaring war against them. He 
bcgaa by making remonstrances to their generals and ambassadoir. 

* Smb. 1. sL p. 531, 933. 
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Pelopidas was at the head of thia embassy. He eomplained of the 
various contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of alliance sub* 
sistin^ between them and Mitnridates, and in particular of tne pro- 
tection granted by them to Nicomedes, his declared enemy. The 
ambassadors of the latter replied, and made complaints on their side 
against Mithridates. The Romans, who were unwilling to declare 
themselves openly at present, gave the man answer in loose and 
general terms; that the Roman people had no intention that Mith- 
ridates and Nicomedes should injure each other. 

Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this answer, made his 
troops march immediately into Cappadocia, expelled Ariobarzanet 
again, and set liis son Ariarathes upon the throne, as he had done 
before. At the same time, he sent his ambassador to the Roman 
generals to make his apology, and to renew his complaints against 
them. Pelopidas declared to them, that his master was contented 
the Roman people should be umpire in the affair; and added, that 
he had already &ent his ambassadors to Rome. He exhorted them 
^ not to undertake any thing, till they had received the senate's orders, 
nor engage rashly in a war that might be attended with fatal con 
sequences. For the rest, he gave them to understand, that Mith- 
ridates, in case justice were refused him, was m a condition to pro- 
cure it for himself. The Romans, liighiy offended at so haughty a 
declaration, made answer, that Mithridates was immediately to 
withdraw his troops from Cappadocia, and not to continue to disturb 
Nicomedes or Ariobarzanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit tlie 
camp that moment, and nol return, unless his master obeyed. The 
other ambassadors were no better received at Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman generals did 
not wait till the orders of the senate and people arrived; which waa 
what Mithridates wished. The design he had long formed of de- 
claring war against the Romans, had occasioned his having made 
many alliances, and engaged many nations in his interest. Amongst 
his troops were reckonea twenty-two nations, of as many different 
languages, all which Mithridates himself spoke with facility. His 
army consisted of ^250,000 foot and 40,000 horse, without mcludinff 
130 armed chariots and a fleet of 400 ships. 

Before he proceeded to action,''' he thought it necessary to prepare 
his troops for it, and made them a long discourse to animate them 
against the Romans.f He represented to them, ^' That the matter 
now in hand was not to examine whether war or peace were to be 
preferred ; that tlie Romans, by attacking the first, had left them 
no room for deliberation: that their business was to fight and con- 
quer: that he assured himself of success, if the troops persisted to 

• Justin. I. xxxviii. c. 3—7. 

r I have abridged this diacoune eztrpmely, which Jastin repeats at Ieiu(tb, as it stood 
n Tmgus Pon.peius, (if whom he is only the epitouiiser. The discourse la a speclinea 
pf that exceJleut taistorJau^s style, and ought to make ua very uuicli cefK Uw loss «riib • 
wrklnga. 
f TOX.. TIIL 9 
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»et with the mme yalour they had already shown upon so many 
occasions, and very lately against the same enemies, whom they 
had put to flight and cut to pieces in Bithynia and Cappadocia: that 
there could not be a more nivourable opportunity than the present, 
when the Marsi infested and ravaged the very heart of Italy; when 
Rome was torn in pieces by civU wars, and an innumerable army of 
the Cimbri from Grermanv overran all Italy: that the time was come 
^or humbling those proud republicans, who were hostile to the royal 
dignity, and had sworn to pull down all the thrones of the universe. 
Then as to what remained,'" the war his soldiers were now entering 
upon was highly different from that they had sustained with so much 
valour in the horrid deserts and frozen regions of Scythia: that he 
should lead them into the most fruitful and temperate country of the 
world, abounding with hch and opulent cities, which seemed to offer 
themselves an easy prey: that Asia, abandoned to be devoured by 
;he insatiable avarice of the proconsuls, the inexorable cruelty of 
tax-gatherers, and the flagrant injustice of corrupt judges, held the 
name of Roman in abhorrence, and impatiently expected them as 
her deUverers: that they followed him, not so much to a war, as to 
assured victory and certain spoils." The army answered this dis- 
course with universal shouts of joy, and reiterated protestations of 
service and fidelity. 

The Romans had formed three armies out of their troops in the 
several parts of Asia Minor. The first was commanded by L. 
Cassius, who had the government of the province of Pergamus; the 
second, by Manius Aquilius; the third, by Q. Oppius, proconsul, in 
his province of PamphyUa. Each of them had forty thousand men, 
including the cavalry. Besides these troops, Nicomedes had fifty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse. They began the war, as I 
have already observed, without waiting for orders from Rome, and 
carried it on with so much negligence and so Uttle judgment, that 
they were all three defeated on different occasions, and their armies 
ruined. Aquilius and Oppius themselves were taken prisoners, and 
treated with all kinds of insults. Mithiidates, considering Aquilius 
as the principal author of the war, treated him with the liighest 
indignities. He made him pass in review before the troops, ami 
presented him as a sight to the people, mounted on an ass, obliging 
him to cry out with a loud voice, that he was Manius Aquilius. At 
other times he obliged him to walk on foot with his hands fastened 
by a chain to a horse, that drew him along. At last he caused 

* " Nunc se diveream belli conditionem ingredi. Nam neque cobIo Asie ease terape* 
ratiuB aliud, nee solo fertilius, nee urbiuin multitudine amoenius ; mairnaraque temporif 
fiartem, non ut militiam, sed ut festum diem, acturos, belio dubium fhcili magis an uberi 
— cantumque se avida ezpectat Asia, ut etiam vocibus vocet: aded iilis odium Roma- 
norum incussit rapacitas proconsulum, seciio publicanorum, caldmnis litium.** Justin. 

'• Sectio publicanorum'* in this passage properly signifies, the forcible sale of tlie 

goods of thoM who for default of payment of taxes and imposts had their esutes and 
Affects seized on and sold by the publicans. " Calumniie litium" are the unjust quirks 
and chicanery, which served as pretexts for depriving the rich of their ettato, elthei 
upon account of taxes, or ondor aome other colour. 
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molten lead to be poared down his throat, and put him to death witll 
the most exquisite torments. The people of Mitylene had treache- 
rously delivered him np to Mithridates at a time when he was sick, 
and had retired to their city for the recovery of his health. 

Mithridates,"" who was desirous of gaining the people's hearts by 
his reputation for clemency, sent home all the Greeks he had taken 
prisoners, and supplied them with provisions for their journey. That 
mstance of his goodness and lenity opened the gates of all the cities 
to him. The people came out to meet him every where with ac- 
clamations of joy. They gave him excessive praises, called him the 
preserver, the father of the people, the deliverer of Asia, and applied 
to him all the other names by which Bacchus was denominated, to 
which he had a just title, for he passed for the prince of his timef 
who could drink most without being disordered; a quality he valued 
himself upon, and thought much to his honour. 

The fruits of these his first victories were, the conquest of all 
fiithynia, from which Nicomedes was driven; of Phrygia and My- 
sia, lately made Roman provinces ; of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphla- 
gonia, and several other countries. 

Having found at Stratonice a young maid of exquisite beauty, 
named Monima, he took her along with him in his train. 

A.M. 3916. Mithridates,! considering that the Romans, 

Aat. J. c. 88. and all the Italians in general, who were at that 

time in Asia Minor upon different affairs, carried on secret intrigues 
much to the prejudice of his interests, sent private orders &om 
E|;hesus, where he then was, to the governors of the provinces, 
and -nagistrates of the cities of Asia Minor, to massacre them all 
upon a day fixed.} The women, children, and domestics, were in- 
cluded in this proscription. To these orders was annexed a pro- 
hibition to give ulterment to those who should be killed. Their 
estates and effects were to be confiscated for the use of the kins' 
and the murderers. A severe fine was laid upon such as should 
conceal the living, or bury the dead ; and a reward appointed for 
whoever discovered those who were hid. Liberty was given to 
the slaves who killed their masters; and debtors forgiven half their 
debts, for killing their creditors. The repetition only of this dread- 
ful order is enough to make one shudder with horror. What then 
must have been the desolation in all those provinces when it was 

Sut in execution ! Fourscore thousand Romans or Italians were 
utchered in consequence of it. Some make the slain amount to 
almost twice that number. 

Being informed that there was a great treasure at Cos,]] he sent 
people thither to seize it. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, had depo- 

♦ Diod. In Excenit. ValRsu p 401. Athen. 1. v. p. 213. Cic. Oral, pm Place, n. 60. 
t Plut. Sympos. 1. 1, p. 624. % Appiaii. p. 185. Cic. in Oral, pro lege Manil. n. 7. 
^ U ono die tot^ \i\k, tni in civiiHfib.ia, urto iiuniio, atque unft liierarum rignifica- 
lione. cives RornHnon tifcand^n trucidanfl.igqne <1<>riotairit. Cli'c. 
i Appian. p, ld6. Joseph. Autiq. 1. xiv. c. 13. 
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sited it there, when she undertook the war in PhoDnlcia against 
her son Lathyrus. Besides this treasure, they foond eight hundred 
talents (ciffbt hundred tliousand crowns,) which the Jews iu Asia 
Minor Lad deposited tliere when they saw the war ready to bre&k 
out. 

All those who had found means to escape thif general slaughter 
in Asia, had taken refuge in Rhodes,* whicli received them with 
joy, and afiorded them a secure retreat. Mithridates laid siege to 
tiiat city incfiectually, which he was mon obliged to raise, after 
having been in danger of being taken himself in a sea-fight, wherein 
he lost many of his ships. 

When he had made himself master of Asia Minor ,t Mithridates 
sent Archelaus, one of his generals, with an army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men into Greece. That general took Athens 
and chose it for bis residence, giving all orders from thence in re- 
gard to the war on that side. During his stay there, he engaged 
most of the cities and states of Greece in the interests of his mas- 
ter. Ue reduced Delos by force, wiiich had revolted from the 
Athenians, and reinstated 'them in the possession of it. He sent 
them the sacred treasure, kept in that island by Aristion, to whom 
he gave two thousand men as a guard for the money. Aristion 
was an Athenian philosopher, of the sect of Epicurus. He em- 
ployed the two thousand men under his command to secure to him- 
self the supreme authority at Athens, where he exercised a most* 
cruel tyranny, putting many of the citizens to death, and sending 
many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they were of the Roman 
faction. 

A. M. 3917. Such was the state of affairs when Sylla was 

Am. J. c. 87. charged with the war against Mithridates. He 

set out immediately for Greece, with five legions, and some cohorts 

and cavalry. Mithridates was at that time at Pergamus, where he 

' distributed riches, governments, and other rewards, to his friends. 

Upon Sylla's arrival, all the cities opened their gates to him, ex- 
cept Athens, which, subjected to the tyrant Aristion's yoke, was 
obliged unwillingly to oppose him. The Roman general, having 
entered Attica, divided his troops into two bodies, the one of which 
he sent to besiege Aristion in the city of Athens, and with tiie 
other lie marched in peison to the port Pineeus, which was a kind 
•if second city, where Archelaus had shut himself up, relying upon 
the strength of the place, the walls being almost sixty feet high, 
and entirely of hewu stone. The work was indeed very strong, 
and had been raised by tlie order of Pericles in the Peloponnesian 
war, when, the hopes of victory depending solely upon this port, he 
had fortified it to the utmost of iiis power. 

The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He employed a]] 



* Applmn. n. 188—188. Diod. In Ezcerpt p. 40E1 
4p|iiaii. iu MUhrid. ^ i»-UI "^ 
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•OTts of engines in battering them, and made continual assaultt. 
If he woula have waited a little, he might have taken the higher 
city without striking a blow, which was reduced by famine to the 
last extremity. But being in haste to return to Rome, and appre- 
hending the changes that might happen there in his absence, he 
spared neither danger, attacks, nor expense, in order to hasten the 
conclusion of that war. Without enumerating the rest of the 
warlike stores and equipage, twenty thousand mules were perpe- 
tually employed in working the machines only. Wood happemng 
to fall short, from the great consumption made of it in the ma- 
chines, which were often either broken and spoiled by the vast 
weight they carried, or burnt by the enemy, he did not spare the 
sacred groves. He cut down the beautiful avenues of the Acade- 
my and Lycieum, which were the finest walks in the suburbs, and 
planted with the finest trees ; and caused the high walls that join- 
ed the port to the city to be demolished, in order to make use of 
the ruins in erecting his works, and carrjring on his approaches. 

As he had occasion for abundance of money in this war, and en- 
deavoured to attach the soldiers to his interests, and to animate them 
by great rewards, he had recourse to the inviolable treasures of 
the temples, and caused the finest and most precious ^ifls, conse- 
crated at Epidaurus and Olympia, to be brought from thence. Ho 
^vrote to the Amphictyons assembled at Delphi, " That they would 
act wisely in sending him the treasures of the god, because tbey 
would be more secure in his hands ; and that if he should be obliged 
to make use of them, he would return the value after the war.** 
At the same time he sent one of his friends, named Caphis,a native 
of Phocis, to Delphi, to receive all those treasures by weight. 

When Caphis arrived at Delphi, be was afraid, through reve- 
rence for the god, to meddle with the consecrated gifts, and bewail- 
ed with tears, in the presence of the Amphictyons, the necessity 
imposed upon him. Upon which, some person there having said, 
that he heard the soimd of Apollo's lyre from the inside of the sanc- 
tuary, Capliis, whether he really believed it, or was willing to take 
advantage of that occasion to strike Sylla with a religious awe, 
wrote him an account of what had happened. Sylla, deriding his 
simplicity, replied, " That he was surprised he should not compre- 
hend, that singing was a sign of joy, and by no means of anger 
and resentment ; and, therefore, he had nothing to do but to take 
the treasures boldly, and be assured that the god saw him do so 
with pleasure, and gave them to him himself." 

Plutarch, on this occasion, notices the difference between the 
ancient Roman generals, and those of the times we now speak of. 
The former, whom merit alone had raised to office, and who had 
no other views from their employments but the public good, knew 
how to make the solders respect and obey them, without descend- 
ing to use low and unworthy methods for that purpose. They 
commanded troops that were steady, disciplined, ana weD inured 
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to execute tlie orders of their eeDerals without reply or delay. 
Truly kings* says Plutftrch,"^ in the grandeur and nobiuty of their 
sentiments, but simple and modest private persons in their train 
and equipage, they put the state to no other exj^nse in the dis- 
charge of their offices tlian what was reasonable and necessary, 
conceiving it more shameful in a captain to flatter his soldiers^ than 
to fear his enemies. TLings were much changed in the times we 
now speak of. The Roman generals, abandoned to insatiable ambi- 
tion and luxury, were obliged to make themselves slaves to theh 
soldiers, and to buy their services by ffifts proportioned to their 
avidity, and oflen by the toleration and impunity of the greatest 
crimes. 

Sylla, in consequence, was perpetually in extreme want of mo- 
ney to satisfy his troops, and then more than ever for carrying on 
the siege in which he had engaged, the success of wlucli seemed 
to him of the highest importance, both with respect to his honour 
and even his safety. He was desirous of depriving Mithridates of 
the only city he had letl in Greece, and which, by preventing the 
Romans from passing into Asia, would destroy all hopes or con- 
quering that prince, and oblige Sylla to return shamefully into Ita- 
ly, where he would have found more terrible enemies m Marius 
and his faction. He was besides sensibly galled by the keen rail- 
lery which Aristion vented every day against him and his wife Me 
tella. 

It is not easy to say whether the attack or defence were con- 
ducted with most vigour; for both sides behaved with incredible 
courage and resolution. The sallies were frequent, and attended 
with almost battles hi form, in which the slaughter was great, and 
the loss generally not very unequal. The besieged would not have 
been in a condition to have made so vigorous a defence, if they 
had not received several considerable reinforcements by sea. 

What did them most damage was the secret treachery of two 
Athenian slaves who were in the Piraeeus. Those slaves, whether 
out of affection to the Roman interest, or desirous of providing for 
their own safety in case the place was taken, wrote upon leaden 
balls all that was going forward within, and threw them from 
slings to the Romans. So that how prudent soever the measures 
were which Archelaus took, who defended the PirsBeus, whilst 
Aristion commanded in the city, none of them succeeded, tie re< 
solved to make a general sally ; the traitors aiung a leaden ball 
with this intelligence upon it : " To-morrow, at such an hour, the 
foot will attack your works, and the horse your camp." Sylla laid 
ambushes, and repulsed the besieged with loss. A convoy of pro- 
visions was in the night to have been thrown into the city^ which 
was in want of every thing. Upon advice of the same kind, the 
convoy was mtercepted. 
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Notwithstanding all these disappomtmenU, the Athewos ds^ 
fended themselves like lions. They found means either to ham 
most of the machines erected against the wall, or hy undermiiuiig 
them to throw them down and hreak them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, hehaved with no less vigour. By the 
help of mines also they made a way to the bottom of ^e walls, un* 
der which they hollowed the groimd ; and, having propped the 
foundation with beams of wood, they afterwards set fire to the 
props with a great quantity of pitch, sulphur, and tow. When 
those beams were burnt, part of the wall fell down with a horrible 
noise, and a large breach was opened, through which the Romani 
advanced to the assault. The battle continued a great while with 
equal ardour on both sides, but the Romans were at length obliged 
to retire. The next day they renewed the attack. The bMieged 
had built a new wall during the ni^ht in the form of a crescent, in 
the place of the other, which had fallen, and the Romans found it 
impossible to force it. 

Sylla, discouraged by so obstinate a defbnce, resolved to attack 
the Pirseeus no longer, and confined himself to reduce the place by 
famine. The city, on the other side, was at the last extremity. A 
bushel of barley had been sold in it for a thousand drachmas (about 
five-and-twenty pounds sterhn^.] The inhabitants did not only 
eat the grass and roots which they found about the citadel, but the 
fiesh of horses, and the leather of their shoes, which they boiled 
soil. In the midst of the public misery, the tyrant passed his days 
and nights in revelling. The senators and priests went to throw 
themselves at liis feet, conjuring him to have pity on the city, and 
to obtain a capitulation from Sylla : he dispersed them with a 
shower of arrows, and in that manner drove them from his pre- 
sence. 

He <}id not demand a cessation ef arms, nor send deputies te 
Sylla, till reduced to the last extremity. As those deputies made 
no proposals, and asked nothing of him to the purpose, but ran on 
in praising and extolling Theseus, Eumolpus, aijid iUe exploits of 
the Atliemans against the Medes, Sylla was tired with tlieir dis- 
course, and interrupted them by saying, " Gentlemen orators, you 
may go back again, and keep your rhetorical flourishes for your- 
selves. For my part, I was not sent to Athens to be mformed of 
your ancient prowess, but to chastise your modem revolt." 

Dunng this audience, some spies, having entered the city, over- 
heard by chance some old men talking in the Ceramicus,"^ and 
blaroinsr the tyrant exceedingly for not guarding a certain part of 
the wall, that was the only place by which the enemy might easily 
take the city by escalade. At their return into the camp, they re* 
lated what they had heard to Sylla. The parley had been to no 
purpose* Sylk did not neglect the intelligence given him. The 
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next mght he went in person to take a view of the place, and find 
ing the wall actually accessible, he ordered ladders to be raised 
against it, began the attack there, and, bavin? made himself master 
or the wall, after a weak resistance, entered the city. He would 
iiot suffer it to be set on fire, but abandoned it to be plundered by 
the soldiers, who in several houses found human flesh, which had 
been dressed to be eaten. A dreadful slaughter ensued. The 
next day all the slaves were sold by auction, and liberty was grant 
ed to the citizens who had escaped the swords of the soldiers, who 
were very few in number. He besieged the citadel the same day, 
where Aristion, and those who had taken refuge there, were soon 
so much reduced by famine, that they were rorced to surrender 
themselves. The tyrant, his ^ards, and all who had been in any 
office under him, were put to &ath. 

Some few days after, Sylla made himself master of the Pirieeus, 
and burnt all its fortifications, especially the arsenal, which had 
been built by Philo, the celebrated architect, and was a wonderful 
fabric. Archelaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Muny- 
chia, another port of Attica. 

A. M. 3918. This year, npon which we are now entering, 

Ant. J. c. 86. was fatal to the arms of Mithridates.* Taxiles, 
one of his generals, arrived m Greece from Thrace and Macedo- 
nia, with an army of a hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, with fourscore and ten chariots armed with scythes. Arche- 
laus, that general's brother, was at that time in the port of Muny- 
chia, and would neither remove from the sea, nor come to a battle 
with the Romans ; but he endeavoured to protract the war, and 
cut off their provisions. This was very prudent conduct, for Sylla 
began to be iu want of them ; so that famine obliged him to quit 
Attica, and to enter the fruitful plains of Boeotia, where Horten- 
sius joined him. Their troops being united, they took possession 
of a fertile eminence in the midst of the plains of Elatea, at the 
foot of which ran a rivulet. When they had formed their camp« 
the enemies could discover at one view their small number, which 
amounted to only fifteen thousand toot and fifteen hundred horse. 
This induced Archelaus's generals to press him in the warmest 
manner to proceed to action. They did not obtain his consent 
without great difficulty. They immediately began to move, and 
covered the wliole plain with horses, chariots, and innumerable 
troops ; for when the two brothers were joined, their army was 
very formidable. The noise and cries of so many nations, and s« 
many thousand of men preparing for battle, the pomp and magm- 
ficence of their array, were truly terrible. The brightness of their 
arms, magnificently adorned with gold and silver, and the livelv 
colours of the Median and Scythian coats of arms, mingled with 
the glitter of brass and steel, darted forth as it were flashes of 

• Plut in ByOa, p. 461-466. Appian. p. 196-901 
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figbftniog, winch, wlukt it dazzled the nght, filled the sool with 
terror. 

The Romans, seized with dread, kept close within their ixitrench- 
meats. Sylla not being able by his discourse and remonstrances 
to remove their tear, and not being willing to force tliem to fight 
in their present state of discouragement, was obliged to lie still, 
and suffer, though with great impatience, the bravadoes and in- 
sulting derision of the barbarians. They conceived so great a con- 
tempt for him in consequence, that they neglected to observe any 
discipline. Few of them kept within their intrenchments ; the 
rest, for the sike of plunder, dispersed in great troops, and strag- 
gled to a considerable distance, even several days* journey, from 
the camp. They plundered and ruined some cities in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bylla was in the utmost despair when he saw the cities of the 
allies destroyed before his eyes, for want of power to make his 
army fight. He at last thought of a stratagem, which was, to give 
the troops no repose, and to keep them incessantly at work in turn- 
ing the Cephisus, a little river which was near the camp, and in 
digging deep and large trenches, under pretence of their better 
Becarity, but in fact, that by being tired of such great fatigues, 
they might prefer the hazard of a battle to the continuance of their 
labour. His stratagem was successful. Afler having worked 
without intermission three days, as Sylla, according to custom, waa 
takmg a view of their progress, they cried out to him with one 
voice, to lead tiiem against the enemy. Sylla suffered himself to 
be exceedingly entreated, and did not comply for some time ; but 
when he saw their ardour increase from his opposition, he made 
them stand to their arms, and marched against the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Chsronea. The enemy had possess- 
ed themselves, with a great body of troops, of a very advanta- 
geous post, called Thurium: it was the ridge of a steep mountain, 
which extendtjd itself upon the lefl flank of the Romans, and was 
well calculated to check their motions. Two men of Chsronea 
came to Sylla, and promised him to drive the enemy from this post, 
if he would give them a small number of chosen troops, which he 
did. In the mean time he drew up his army in battle, divided his 
horse between the two wings, taking the right himself, and giving 
the left to Murena. Galba and Hortensius formed a second line. 
Hcrtensius, on the lefl, supported Murena, whilst Galba on the 
right did the same for Sylla. The barbarians had already begun 
to extend their horse and light-armed foot in a large compass, with 
design to surround the second line, and charge it in the rear. 

At that instant the two men of Cliseronea, having gained the 
top of Thurium with their small troop, without being perceived by 
the enemy, showed themselves on a sudden. The barbarians, sur- 
prised and terrified, immediately took to flight. Pressing against 
mch other upon the declivity of the taountain, they ran predpi- 
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tately down before the enemy, who chained and closely pmmmd 
them down the hill sword in hand ; so that about three thonsand 
men were killed upon the mountain. Of those who escaped, some 
fell into the hands of Murena, who had just before formed in order 
of battle. Having marched against them, he intercepted and made 
a great slauehter of them : tne rest, who endeavoured to r^aia 
their camp, fell in upon the main body of their troops with so much 
precipitation, that they threw the whole army into terror and con- 
fusion, and made their generals lose much time in restoring or^r, 
which was one of the principal causes of their defeat. 

Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched against them 
with so much vigour, and charged over the space between the two 
armies with such rapidity, that he prevented the effect of their 
chariots armed with scythes. The force of these chariots depend- 
ed upon the length of their course, which gave impetuosity and 
violence to their motion ; instead of which, a short space, that did 
not leave room for their career, rendered them useless and in- 
effectual. This the barbarians experienced at this time. The 
first chariots came on so slowly, and with so little effect, that the 
Romans, easily pushing them back, with great noise and loud 
laughter called for more, as was customary at Rome in the chariot 
races of the Circus. 

After those chariots were removed, the two main bodies came to 
blows. The barbarians presented their long pikes, and kept close 
order with their bucklers joined, so that they could not be broken; 
and the Romans threw down their javelins, and with sword in hand 
thrust aside the enemy's pikes, in order to join and charge them 
with great fury. What increased their animosity, was the sight of 
fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king's generals had spirited from 
them by the promise of their liberty, and posted them amongst the 
heavy-armed foot. Those slaves had so much resolution and bravery, 
that they sustained the shock of the Roman foot without si ving way. 
Their battalions were so deep and so well closed, that tne Romans 
could neither break nor move them, till the light-armed foot of the 
second line had put them into disorder by the discharge of their 
arrows, and a shower of stones from their shngs, which forced them 
to give ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to surround the 
left of the Romans, Hortensius led on the troops under his command 
to take him in flank; which Archelaus seeing, he ordered two thou- 
sand horse quickly to wheel about. Hortensius, upon the point of 
being overpowered by that great body of horse, retired by degrees 
towards the mountains, perceiving himself too far from the main 
body, and upon the point of being surrounded by the enemy. Sylla, 
with great part of his right wing, which had not yet been engaged, 
marched to his relief. From the dust raised by those troops, Ar- 
chelaus jud^^d what was goin^ forward, and leaving Hortensius, 
he turned abou^ towards &e ^ace Sylla had quitted, in hopes he 
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should find no difficulty in defeating the right wing, whick would 
now be without its general. 

TaxUes, at the same time, led on his foot,* armed with brazen 
shields, against Murena: whilst each side raised great shouts, which 
made the neighbouring hills resound. Sylla halted at the noise, 
not knowing well to which side he should first hasten. At length 
he thought it most expedient to return to his former post, and sup- 
port his right wing. He, therefore, sent Hortensius to assist Mu- 
rena with four cohorts, and taking the fifth with him, he flew to his 
right wing, which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, nei- 
ther side having the advantage. But, as soon as he appeared, that 
wing taking new courage firom the presence of their general, opened 
their way through the troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, and 
pursued them vigorously for a considerable time. 

Afler this great success, without losing a moment, he marched 
to the a^d of Murena. Finding him also victorious, and that he had 
defeated Taxiles, he Joined him in the pursuit of the vanquished. 
A great number of the barbarians were killed on the plain, and a 
much greater cut to pieces in endeavouring to gain their camp; so 
that, of so many thousand men, only ten thousand escaped, who fled 
to the city of Chalcis. Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that only four- 
teen of his men were missing, and that two of them returned the 
same evening. 
A. M. 3919. To celebrate so great a victory, he gaive music- 

Ant J. c. 85. games at Thebes, and caused judges to come from 

the neighbouring Grecian cities to distribute the prizes ; for he had 
an implacable aversion for the Thebans. He even deprived them 
of half their territory, which he consecrated to Apollo Pythius and 
Jupiter Olympius; and decreed, that the money he had taken out 
of the temples of those gods should be repaid out of their revenues. 
These games were no sooner over, than he received advice, that 
L. Valerius Placcus, of the adverse party (for at this time the divi- 
sions between Marius and Sylla were at the highest,) had been 
elected consul, and had already crossed the Ionian sea with an army, 
in appearance against Mithridates, but in reality against liimself. 
For this reason he began without delay his march to Thessaly, as 
with design to meet him. But being arrived at the city of Melitea,f 
news came to him from all sides, that all the places he had left in 
his rear were plundered by another of the king's armies, stronger 
and more numerous than the first. For Dorylaus had arrived at 
Chalcis with a great fleet, on board of whicii were fourscore thou- 
sand men, the best equipped, the most warlike and disciplined, of 
all Mithridates's troops, and had thrown himself into Boeotia, and 
poGsessed himself of the whole country, in order to bring SyDa to a 
battle. Archelaus would have dissuaded him from that design, by 
giving him an exact account of the battle he had so lately lost; but 
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hit eoimiel and remonrtrancM luid no e£^ct. He soon discovered 
that the advice that had been given him was highly reasonable and 
judicious. 

He chose the plain of Orchomenus for the field of battle. Sylla 
caused ditches to be dug on each side of the plain, to deprive the 
enemy of the advantage of an open country, in which their cavalry 
could act, and to remove them towards the marshes. The barba- 
rians fell furiously on the workmen, dispersed tliera, and put to flight 
the troops tiiat supported them. Sylla seeing his army flying iu Uiis 
manner, quitted his horse immediately, and, seizing one of his en- 
signs, he pushed forwards towards the enemy tlirough tho&e that 
fled, crying to them, ^ For me, Romans, 1 think it glorious to die 
here. But for you, when you shall be asked where you abandoned 
your general, remember to say it was at Orchomenus." They could 
not endure those reproaches, and returned to tlie charge with such 
fury, that they made Archelaus's troops turn their backs. The 
barbarians came on again in better order than before, and were 
again repulsed with greater loss. 

The next day, at sun-rise, Sylla led back his troops towards the 
enemy's camp, to continue his trenches; and j^llins upon tliose who 
were detaclied to skirmish and drive away the workmen, he charged 
them so rudely that he put them to flight. These runaways tlire w 
tlie troops who had continued in the camp into such terror, that 
thev were afraid to stay to defend it. Sylla entered it pell-mell 
with those who fled, and made himself master of it. The marshes, 
in a moment, were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with dead 
bodies. The enemies, in diflerent attacks, lost the ^eatest part of 
their troops. Archelaus continued a great while hid in the marshes, 
and escaped at last to Chalcis. 

The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates into great con- 
sternation. However, as that prince was by nature fruiuul in re- 
sources, he did not lose coura^, and applied liimself to repair his 
losses by making new levies. But, from the fear that his ill success 
miff ht give )>irth to some revolt or conspiracy against his person, as 
had already happened, he took the bloody precaution of putting all 
he suspected to death, without sparing even his best friends. 

He was not more successful in Asia,'" himself, than his generals 
had been in Greece. Fimbria, who commanded a Roman army 
there, beat the remainder of his best troops. He pursued the van- 
quished as far as the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates resided, 
and obliged him to quit that place himself, and retire to Pitane, a 
maritime place in the Troad. Fimbria pursued him thither, and 
mvested him by land. But, as he had no fleet to do the same by 
iea, he sent to Lucullus, who was cruizing in the neighbouring seas 
jt^itb the Roman fleet, and represented to him, that he might acquire 
mmortal glory by seizing the person of Mithridates, who could not 
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escape him, and by puttkg.iin end to so impertftt a war. Fimbria 

and Lucalliis were of two difierent factions. The latter would not 
be concerned in tlie affairBof the other; so that Mithridates escaped 
by sea to Mitylene, and extricated himself out of the hands of the 
Romans. This fault cost them very dear, and is not unusual in 
states where misunderstandings subsist, bet ween the ministers and 
TOncrals of the army, which make them neglect the public gooil 
test they should contribute to the glory of their rivals. 

liucullus afterwards twice defeated Mithridates's fleet, and gaine<l 
two ^reat victories over liim. .This haopy success- was the mote 
surprising, as it was not expected that Lucullus would distinguish 
himself by military exploits. He had passed his youth in the studios 
of the bar; and during; his bemg qusstor in Asia, the province had 
always enjoyed peace. But so happy a genius as bis did not waiit 
to be taught by experience, wliich is not to be acquired by lessons* 
an J is generally the growth of many years. He supplied that do 
feet in some measure, by employing the whole time of his journeys, 
by land and sea, partly in asking questions of persons experienced 
in the art of war, and partly in instructing himself by the readinff 
of history. So that he arrived in Asia a complete general, thougn 
he had leil Rome with only a moderate knowledge jn thea.rt of war.* 
Let our young warriors consider this with due attention, and observe 
in what manner great men are formed. 

Whilst Sylia was very successful in Greece, the faction that 
opposed hiin, and at that time engrossed all power at Rome, had 
declared him an enemy of the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo 
treated the most worthy and most considerable persons with every 
kind of cruelty and injustice. Most of these, to avoid this insup 
portable tyranny, had chosen to retire to Sylla's.camp, as to a port 
of safety ; so that in a small time Sylla had a little senate abou^ him 
His wife Metella, having escaped with great difficulty with her 
children, brought him an account that ids enemies had burnt his 
house and ravaged his lands, and begged him to depart immediately 
t-> the relief of those who remained in Rome, and were upon the 
point of being made victims of the. same fury. 

Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one side, the nu 
serable condition to which bis country was reduced, inclined him 
to march directly to its relief; on the other, he could not resolve to 
leave imperfect so great and unportant an affair as the ^ar with 
Mithridates. Whilst he was under this cruel embarrassment, a 
merchant came to liim to treat with him in secret from the general 

• Ad Mithridatieum bcUuin mimaa Asenatu, nou mod5 oplnioncm viclt omnium qu* 
de vtrtute cju« crat, sed etiam glorianf superiorum. Idque ed fuit mirabilius, quod ab 
eo iaus imperaioria non expectabaiur, qui adoleacentiam in forensi op«ra, queBtum 
diiiturnuiQ terapus, Miiren& bellum in Pouto gi'rento, ioAsw paee confiompierat. Sea 

Incredlbllia qtuedam ingsnii magnitudo non I II ^^ lli< iii l||J Hii diaclplinam. 
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Aiehelans, and t<Aiake him«onid proposals <^ an aceoDunodatlogi. 
He was so exceedingly rejoiced when this man had explained hia 
commission, that be made all possible haste to have a conference 
with that general. 

They had an interview upon the sea-coast, near the little city of 
Delium. Arcbelaus, who was not ignorant how important it was 
to Sylla to have it in his power to repass into Italy, proposed to 
him the unithig his interests with those of Mithridatcs : and added, 
that his master would supply him with money, troops, and ships, lo 
maintain a war against the faction of Cinna and Mnrius. 

Sylla, without seeming offended at first with such proposals, ex- 
horted him on his ade to withdraw himself from tlie slavery in which 
he lived, under an imperious and cruel prince. He added, that he 
migh*^ take upon him the title of kin^ in his governmeutj and cfilered 
to have him declared the aJly and friend of the Roman people, if he 
would deliver up to him Mithridates's fleet under hi« command. 
Archelaus rejected such a proposal with indignation, and even ex- 
pressed to the Roman general, how much he thought liimself affront- 
ed by the supposition of his being capable of such treachery. Upon 
which Sylla, assuming tlie air of grandeur and dignity so natural to 
the Romans, said to him: ''^ If, bcmg only a slave, and at best but 
an officer of a barbarian king, you look upon it as base to quit the 
service of your master, how dared you to propose the abandoning 
the interests of the republic to such a Roman as myself? Do you 
imagine our condition, and the state of .affairs between us, to be 
equal? Have you forgotten my victories? Do you not remember, 
that you are the same Archelaus whom I have defeated in two bat- 
tles,'and forced in the last to hide him^^elf in tlie jnarshes of Orcho- 
menus?" 

Archelaus, confounded by so haughty an answer, sustained him 
self no longer in the sequel of the negotiation. Sylla got the as • 
cendant entirely, and dictating the law as victor, proposed the fcl 
fowing conditions: « That Mithridates sliouM renounce Asia and 
Paphlagoriia; that he should restore Bithynia to Nicomedes, and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanesj that he should pay tiie Romans two 
thousand talents (about three hundred thousand pounds sterling) for 
the^ expenses of the war, and deliver up to them seventy arracu . 
galleys, with their whole equipment; and that Sylla, on his side, 
should secure to Mithridates the rest of his dominions, and cause 
him to be declared the friend and ally of the Roman people." Ar- 
chelaus seemed to approve these conditions, and despatched a courier 
immediately to communicate them to Mithridates. Sylla set out 
fbr the Hellespont, carrying Archelaus with him, whom he treated 
with great honours. 

He received Mithridates's atnbassadors at Larissa, who came to 
declare to liix» that theirinaster accepted and ratified all the other 
ar^j^etf, but that he desired he wouhJ not deprive him of Paphhgo- 
lya ; «nd that as to the soveul^ galleys, be could by no meanis con^Iy 
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with 3iat article. ByUsLy o£fended at tiaa refusal, answered tliott* 
in a^ angry tone: « What say you? would Mithridates keep poe 
session of Paphlagonia^^md does he refuse me the galleys I de- 
manded ? I expected to have seen him return me thanks upon his 
knees, if I shoukl have only left him the band with which he butch- 
ered a hundred thousand Romans. He will change his note wlien 
I g-o over to Asia, though at present, in the midst of bis court at 
Pergaraus, he meditates plans for a war he never saw.*' Such was 
the lofty style of Sylla, who gave Mithridates to understand, at 
the same time, that tie would not talk such language had he been 
present at the past battles. 

The ambassa jors, terrified with this answer, made no reply. 
Archelaus endeavoured to soften Sylla, and promised him that he 
would induce Mithri lates to consent to all the articles. He set out 
f^r that purpose, and Syiia, after having laid waste the country, re* 
turned into Macedonia. ■ 

\. M. t^m. Archelaus, upon his return, joined him at the city 

Am. J. a 34. or Philippi, and informed him that Mithridates 
would accept the proposed conditions; but that he exceedingly 
«1ei5ired to h ive a conference with him. What made him earnest 
for ttiis interview was hU fear of Fimbria, who having killed Flac- 
ca:?, of whom mantion hiis been made before, and put himself at 
the head of that consul's army, was advancing by great marches 
aj^in^ Mithridates; and this it was which determhied that prince 
to raike peace witli S/lJs^. They had an interview at Dardania, 
a city of tlie TroiJ. Mithridates had with him 200 galleys, 20,000 
toot, 6003 horse, and a great number of chariots armed with 
«cytho3 ; and Sylia had only four cohorts and 200 horse in his com- 
pany. Wiiea Mithridates aivancod to meet him, and oifered him 
jiis hind, Sylla asked him whether he a(?cepted the proposed con- 
iUtioa:s ? As the king kept silence, Sylla continued, '* Do you not 
kaow^ Mithridates, that it is for suppliants to speak, and for tho 
victorioiw to hear ani be silent ?" Upon this Mithridates began a 
long apology, endeavouring to ascribe the cause of the war, partly 
to the gods, and. partly to the Romans. Sylla interrupted him, and 
after having made a long detail of the violences and inhumanities 
he had committed, ha demanded of him a second time, whether he 
wouU ratify the conditions which Archelaus had laid before him? 
Mithridates, surprised at the haughtiness and pride of the Roman 
general, having answered in the atlirmative, Sylla then received his 
i»mbraces, and afterwards presenting the kings Ariobarzaiies and 
i>Jicoraede4 to hun, he reconciled them to each other. Mithridates, 
after the delivery of the seventy galleys, entirely equipped^ and 
500 archers, re-embarked. 

Sylla saw plainly, that this treaty of peace was highly disagree- 
able to hiis troops. They could not bear that a prince, who of all 
kings was tho most .mortal, enemy to Rome, and who in one day 
i»ad caused 100,000 R&ma citiB^ns, dispersed in Asia, to bd pot to 
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tbe sword, should be treated with io much favoar, and even lio- 
nour, and declared the friend and ally of the Romans, whilst aJ- 
most still reekine with their blood. Syila, to justify his conduct, 
gave them to understand, that if he had rejected his projiosaJs of 
peace, Mithridates, on his refusal, would not have failed to treat 
with Fimbria ; and that if those two enemies had joined their 
forces, they would have obliged him either to abandon his con- 
quests, or nazard a battle against troops superior in nuiuber, under 
the command of two great captains, who in one day might have 
deprived him of the fruit of all his victories. 

Thus ended the first war with Mithridates, which had lasted four 
years, and in which Sylla had destroyed more than X 60,000 of the 
enemj;; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, Asia, and many other 
provinces, of which Mithridates had possessed himself; and having 
deprived him of a great part of his fleet, compelled him to confine 
himself within the bounds of his hereditary dominions. But what 
has been most admired in SyUa is,* that during three years, whilst 
the factions of Marius and Cinua had enslaved Italy, he did not 
dissemble his intendmg to turn his arms against them] and yet did 
not discontinue the war he had begun, convinced that it was ne- 
cessary to conquer a foreign enemy, before he reduced and pun- 
ished those at home. He has been also highly praised for his 
constancy in not hearkening to any proposals from Mithridates, who 
offered mm considerable aid against liis enemies, till that prince 
had accepted the conditions of peace he 4)rescribed him. 

Some days after, Sylla began his march against Fimbria, who 
was encamped under the walls of Tiiyatira, m Lydia ; and, hav« 
mg marked out a camp near his, he began his uitrenchments. Fim- 
bria's soldiers coming out unarmed, ran to salute and embrace 
those of Sylla, and assisted them with great pleasure in forming 
their lines. Fimbria, seeing this change in his troops, and fearin|ar 
Sylla as an irreconcilable enemy, from whom he could expect no 
mercy, after having attempted in vain to get him assassinated, kill- 
ed himself. 

Sylla condemned Asia in general to pav 20,000 talents^f and, 
besides that fine, rifled individuals exceedingly, by abandoning their 
houses to the insolence and rapaciousness of his troops, whom he 
quartered upon them, and who lived at discretion, as in conquered 
cities. For he gave orders, that every host should pay each sol- 
dier quartered on him four drachmas| a dav, and enterlain at table 
himself, and as many of his friends as he should think fit to invite; 
that each captain should have fifty drachmas,} and besides thai, a 
robe to wear in the house, and another when he went abroad. 

Vid qnidquam io Sylle operibiui clarios duxerim, quAm qudd, cum per trieniijiini 
CinnaiuB MaiianaBque paries italiam oboderent, neque Hlaturaili ee helium Usdiasinm 
lavit, nee quod erat in manibua omisit ; existimavitqtte antd franf endum bofltem, qukm 
ulcisoeiidum civem ; repolMraue eztemo ipetu, uU quod aUenuoi easet vicinet, sopt. 

•^?iL2.?!i:^^****''*"'/f?- ''"^ *• «• ""• **• t About 9,000,0001. ateSof 

lAbouitwoaUlUniib ( About flve^ad-twenlj tliUUiigi. ^ 
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After having thus jpunished A^a,* he set oat from fiphesus witk 
all his ships, and arrived the third day at the Pireeus. Having 
been initiated in the great mysteries, he took for his own use the 
hbrary of Apeilicon, in which were the works of Aristotle. That 
{ftiilosopher, at his death, had lei% his writings to Theophrastu8,one 
of his ntost illustrious disciples. The latter had transferred them 
to Neleus of Scepsis, a city in the neighbourhood of Pergamus in 
Asia ; ai'ter whose dedtii, those works fell into the hands of hia 
heirs, ignorant persons, who kept them shut up in a chest. When 
the kings of Pergamus began to collect industriously all sorts kX 
books for their library, as the city of Scepsis was dependant upon 
tbem, those iioirs, apprehending these works would be taken 
from tbem, thought proper to hide them in a vault .under ground, 
where they remained almost a hundred and thirty years ; till the 
heirs or* Neleus's lainily, who after several generations were fallen 
into extreme poverty, brought them out to sell to Apeilicon, a rich 
Athenian, who sought every where after the most curious books 
tor his library. As they were very much damaged by the length 
of tima, arid the damp place where they had laid, Apeilicon had 
copies immediately taken of them, in which there were many 
cliasms ; because the originals were either rotted in many places* 
or worm-eaten an J obliterated. These blanks, words, and letters^ 
were filled up ae well as they could be by conjecture, and that ui 
some places with sufficient want of judgment. From hence arose 
tlie nidny difficulties in those works which have ever smce exer- 
cised the teamed world. 'Apeilicon being dead some short time 
before Sylla's arrival at Athens, he seized upon his library, aiMJl 
with these works of Aristotle, which he found in it, enriched his 
own at Rome. A famous grammarian of those times, named Ty- 
rannion, who Uved then at Rome, having a great desire for these 
works of Aristotle, obtained permissii/a from Sylla's librarian to 
take a copy of them. That copy was communicated to Andronir 
cus the Rhodian, who afterwards imparted it to the public, and to 
him the world is obliged for the works of that great philosopher* 

SECT. II. 

Becoad i«'ar agaiTkgt Milhrldatcs, andtsr Mureua, oi only Uuee ye^Jirs' difratioa. MIUi- 
riilates prepares to renew the war. He cuiiciudes a treaiy with Bertorius TiiirU 
war witii Mithridates. LucuUus Uie consul sent against him. He obligbs \mi tp 
raise the nege of Cyy.icuni, and defeats his troops, lie gains a cooipjets victory ovi^ 
Iiini, and reduces liuu to fly into Pontus. Tragicai end of Ow sisters and yv'ives o^ 
MiUiridales. He endeavours to retire to Tigianes bis sou-^n-law. Xucunua feguiatdi 
tba aflainKif Asia • . 

A. M. 3931. Sylla,f oq settujg out for Rome, had left the 

AnL J. c. 83. gDverRmeat of Asia to Murena, with the two le- 

• Ptat in Syll. p^468. ^trab. I. ztU. p. 009. Athen. 1. vii. y. 9)4. Laert in Theo{il4 
O 2 
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gknt that had served under Finibna« to ke^ Ute jnoviaoe in d)e> 

aience. This Murena is the father of him tar whom Ckero mads 
the fine oration which bears his name His son at this time made 
his first campaigns under him. 

After Sylla's departure, Mithridates ueuig returned into Pontus, 
turned his arms against the people of Chakis and the Bos^phorus, 
who had revolted against him. They first demanded his son Idith* 
ridates for their king, and having obtained him, immediately returried- 
to their duty. The king, imagining this conduct was the result of 
his son's intrigues, took umbrage at it ; and having caused him to 
come to him, ne ordered him to be bound with chains of gold, and 
soon after put him to death. That son had done him great services 
in the war against Fimbria. We see here a new instance of the 
jealousy which the excessive love of power is apt to excite, and to 
what a height the prince., who abandons himself to it, is capable of 
carrying his suspicions against, his own blood; always ready to pro- 
ceed to the most fatal extremities, and to sacrifice whatever is dear- 
est to him to the slightest distrust. As for the inhabitants of the 
Bosphorus, he prepared a great fleet and a numerous army, which 
gave reason to believe his designs were against the Romans. And, 
m fact, he had not restored all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but 
reserved part of it in his own hands; and he began to suspect Ar- 
chelaus, as having engaged him in a peace equally shameful end 
disadvantageous. 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the master he had 
to deal with, ho took refuge with Murena, and solicited Iiim ws/mly 
to turn his arms against Mithridates. Murena, who passioiiAtely 
desired to obtain .the honour of a triumph, suftered himself to be 
easily persuaded. He made an irruption into Cappadocia, and made 
himself master of Comana, the most powerful city of that kin^dcm. 
Mithridates sent ambassadors to hiin, to compkin of his violating 
the treaty the Romans had made with him. Murena replied, that 
he knew of no treaty made with their master. There was* in reahty 
nothing reduced to writing on Sylla's part, the whole having passed 
by verbal agreement. In consequence, he continued to ravage his 
country, and took up bis winter- quarters in it. Mithridates sent 
ambassadors to Rome, to make his complaints to Sylla and the se- 
nate. . 
A. M. »J22. There came a commissioner from Rome, but 
Anu J. C.82. without a decree of the senate, who publicly or 
dered Murena not to molest the king of Pontus. But, as they con- 
ferred together in private, this was looked upon as a mere collusion; 
and indeed Murena persisted in ravaging his country. Mithridates 
therefore took the field, and, having passed the river Halys, gave 
Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him to retire into Ph^iria 
with very great loss. ^^ 

aIl J * r??^ ®y^*' ^^^ ^^^ ^®" appointed dictator, not bein^ 

*M. i». u. « i^ijjg jg g^g.g J ^y longer that Mithridates, oaDtia^ 
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to the tieaty he had granted him, should Wnioleisted, sent GuhiniiA 
to Murena^to order hba in earnest to desist from making war with 
that prince, and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes^. He obeyed 
Mithridates having put one of his sons, only four years old, into the 
hands of Ariobarzane8,as a hostage, under that pretext retained the 
cities in which he had garrisons, promising no doubt to restore them 
in time. He then gave a great feast, in which he promised prizes 
for^such as should excel the rest in drinking, eating, singing, and 
rallying: fit objects of emulation! Gabinius was the only one who 
did not think proper to enter these lists. Thus ended the second 
war with Mithridates, which lasted only three years. Murena, at 
ilia return to Rome, received the honour of a triumph, to which h« 
had no great claim. 

A. H. Duss. Mithridates at length restored Cappadocia to 

Aat. J. c. 78. Ariobarzanes, being compelled so to do by Sylla, 

who died the same year. But he contiived a stratagem to deprive 
him entirely of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city in Arme- 
nia, which, from his own name, he called Tigranoccrta. Mithridates 
persuaded his son-in-law to conquer Cappadocia, and to transport 
the inhabitants into the new city and the other parts of his domi- 
nions, that were not well peopled. He did so, and took away threo 
hundred thousand souls. From thenceforth, wherever he carried 
his victorious arms, he acted in the same manner for the better 
peopling of his own dominions. 

A. M. 39i^. The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius,* who 

Am. J. c. 7G. ^ag giving the Romans terrible employme^it in 

Spain, made Mithridates conceive the thouglit of sending an embassy 
to him, in order to engage him to join forces against the common 
ejismy. Tiie flatterers, who compared him to Pyrrhus, and Serto- 
rius to Hannibal, insinuated mat the Romans, attacked at the same 
time on different sides, would never be able to oppose two such 
formidable powers, when the most able and experienced of geiierals 
should act in concert with the greatest of kings. He therefore sent 
ambassadors to Spain, with letters and instructions for treating with 
Sertorius; to whom they offered, in his name, a fleet and money to 
carry on the war, upon condition that he would suffer that prince 
to recover tlie provinces of Asia, wiiich the necessity of his affairs 
had reduced him to abandon bythe treaty he had made with Sylla. 
As 'soon as tliose ambassadors arrived in Spain, and had openeil 
their commission to Sertorius, he assembled his council, which he 
called ihe senate. They were unanimously o^ opinion, that he should 
accept that prince's offers with joy; and the rather, because so im- 
mediate and effective an aid, as the offered Heet and money, would 
cost him only a vain consent to an enterprise which it did not in any 
manner depend upon him to prevent. But Sertorius, with a truly 
Roman greatness of soul, protested, that he would never consent to 

• Applan. p^ 916, 5U7. PluL to SeiJor» p. 5e0, 581. 
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«ny tnftty iiyoriout to the gloiy or ibterests o^ his country ; and thai 
Le would not even desire a victory over hb own enemies, that waf- 
not ac<|uired by just and honourable methods. And, having made 
Mitlihdates's ambassadors come into the asscmUy, he declared to 
them, that he would suffer his master to keep Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, which w*ere accustomed to be governed by kings, and to 
which the Romans could have no Just pretensions; but he would 
never consent that he should set his foot in Asia Minor, which ap< 
pertained to the republic, and which he had renounced by a solemn 
treaty. 

When this answer was related to Mithridates, it struck him with 
amazement; and he is affirmed to have said to his friends, *' What 
orders may we not expect from Sertorius, when he shall sit in the 
tcnate in the midst of Rome ; who, even now, confined upon the 
coast of the Atlantic ocean, dictates bounds to our dominions, and 
declares war against us, if we undertake any thing against Asia ?" 
A treaty was however concluded, and sworn between ihem, to this 
effect; That Mithridates should have Bithynia and Cappadocia; that 
fiertorius should send him troops for that purpose, and one of his 
captains to command them; and that Mithridates, on his side, should 
pay Sertorius three thousand talents* down, and give him forty 
gjUleys. 

I^he captain sent by Sertorius into Asia,wai: one of those banish- 
ed senators of Rome, who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Mariu8;to whom Mitiiridates paid great honours. For, when Ma- 
rias i3Htered the cities, preceded by the faeces and axes, Mithridates 
followed him, well satisfied with the second place, and with only 
making the figure of a powerful, but mferior, ally in this procon£ul*a 
company. Such was at that time the Roman greatness, that the 
name ahme of that potent republic obscured the splendour and pow er 
of the greatest kings. Mithridates, however, found his interest in 
this conduct. Marius, as if he had been authorized by the Romcn 
people and senate, discharged most of the cities from paying the 
exorbitant taxes which SyTla had imposed on them; expressly de- 
claring, that it was from Sertorius they received that favour, and 
to him they were indebted for it. So moderate and politic a conduct 
opened the !>ates of the cities to him without the help of arms, and 
the name alone of Sertorius made more conquests than all the forces 
of Mithridates. 

A.M. 3929. Nicoraedes, king of Bithynia,! died this year, 

Ant. J.c. 75. and made the Roman people his lieirs. His coun- 
try became thereby, as I. have observed elsewhere, a province of the 
Roman empire. Mithridates immediately formed a resolution to 
renew the war against them upon this oc<fasion, and employed the 
rreatest part of the year in making the necessary preparations ia 

* About four hundred and fifly Uiousand iiouiuis. 
t AppUm. «te b«Uo Mitiirkl. p, 17& 
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carrying it on with vigour. He believed, that, after tiie death of 
Sylla,and daring tlie troubles with which the repubhc was agitated, 
the conjuncture was tavourable for re-entering upon the conquesU 
he had given up. 

Instructed by his misfortunes and experience,* lie banished from 
his army all armour adorned with gold and jev/els, which he began 
to consider as the allurement of the victor, and not as the stiengtb 
of those who v/ore them. He caused swords to be forged after the 
Roman fashion, with solid and weighty bucklers; he collected horses, 
rather well made and trained than magnificently adorned; assembled 
a huudred and twenty thousand foot, armed and disciplined like the 
Roman infantry, and sixteen thousand horse well equipped for ser- 
vice, besides a hundred chariots armed with lonff scythes, and drawn 
by four horses. He also fitted out a considerable number of galleys, 
which glittered no longer, as before, with gilt flags, but were filled 
with all sorts of arms, offensive and defensive; and provided immense 
sums pf money for the pay and subsistence of the troops. 

Mithridates had begun by seizing Paphlagonia and Bithynia. 
The province of Asia, which found itself exhausted by the exactions 
of the Roman tax-gatherers and usurers, to deliver themselves from 
their oppression, declared a second time for him. Such was tae 
cause of the third Mithridatic war, which bubsisted almost twelve 
years. 

A. M. 3J30. The two consuls, LuciiUus and Cotta, were sem 

AnL J. c. 74. against him, each of them with an army under him. 

Liiicullus had Asia, Cihcia, and Cappadocia, for his province; the 
other, Bithynia and Propontis. 

Whilst Lucullu3 was employed m repressing the rapaciousness 
and violence of the tax-gatherers and usurers, and in reconciling 
the people of the countries through which he passed, by giving them 
good hopes for the time to come ; Cotta, who was already arrived, 
thought he had a favourable opportunity, in the absence of his col- 
league, to signalize himself by some great exploit. He therefore 
prepared to givj Mithridates battle. The more he was told that 
LucuUus was approaching, that he was already in Phrygia, and 
would soon arrive, the greater haste he made to fight, beheving him- 
self already assured of a triumph, and desirous of preventing his 
colleague from having any share in it. But he was beaten by sea 
and land. In the naval battle he lost sixty of his ships, with their 
whole complements; and in that by land he had four thousand of 
his best troops killed, and was obliged to shut himself up in the city 
of Chalcedon, with no hope of any other relief than what his col- 
league should think fit to- give him. All the officers of his army 
enraged at Cotta's rash anu presumptuous conduct, en<leavoured to 
persuade Lucullus to enter Pontus, whicji Mithridates had lefl with- 
out troops, and where he might assure himself of finduag the people 
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incUned tc revolt. He answered generously » that be would alwa^ 

esteem it more glorious to preserve a Roman citizen than to possess 
himself of the whole dominions of an enemy; and without resent- 
ment against his colleague, he marched to assist him with ail the 
success he could have hoped. This was the first action by which 
he distinguished himself, and which ought to do him more honour 
thaii all his most splendid victories. 
A. M. 3931. Mithridates,* encouraged by the double advan- 

Ant. J. c. rj. tage he ha<f gained, undertook the siege of Cyzi* 

cum, a city of the Propontis, which strenuously supported the 
Roman party in this war. In making himself master of this place, 
lie would have opened himself a pa'ssage from Bithynia into Asia 
Minor, which would have been very aavanta^ous to him, by giv- 
ing him an opportunity of carrying the war thither with all possi- 
ble ease and security. It was for this reason he desired to take it. 
In order to succeed, he invested it by land with three hundred 
thousand men, divided into ten camps ; and by sea with four hun- 
dred ships. LucuUus soon followed him thither ; and began by 
seizing a post upon an eminence which was of the highest impor 
tance to him, because it facilitated his receiving convoys, and gave 
him the means of cutting off the enemy's provisions. He had only 
thirty thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. The 
superiority of the enemy in number, far from dismaying, encour- 
aged him; for he was convinced, that so innumerable o multitude 
would soon be in want of provisions. Hence, in haranguing his 
troops, he promised them in a few dayb a victory that would not 
cost them a sinofle drop of blood. It was in tliis tout he placed his 
glory ; for the lives of the soldiers were dear to him. 

The siege was long, and carried on with extreme vigour 
Mithridates battered the place on all sides with irmumerable ma 
chines. The defence was no less vigorous. The besieged did 
prodigies of valour, and employed all means that the most indus- 
trious capacity could invent, to repulse the enemy's atta,cks, either 
by burning their machines, or rendering them useless by a thousand 
different obstacles which they opposed to them. What inspired 
them with so much courage was their exceeding confidence in Lu- 
cuUus, who had let them know, that, if they continued tc> defend 
themselves with the same valour, they might assure themselves 
that the place would not be taken. 

Lucullus was indeed so well posted, that, without conjing to a 
general action, which he always carefully avoided, he made Mith- 
ridates's army suffer extremely, by intercepting his convoys, charg- 
ing his foraging parties with advantage, and beating the detach- 
ments he sent out from time to time. In a word, he knew so well 
how to improve all occasions that offered, he weakened the army 
of the besiegers so much, and used such address in cutting jff their 

* not. in liiieiil p. 47—499. AppUa. p. S^j^— 9SSL 
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provisioin, ha^Hag shut up all avenues by which they might oe sup- 
plied, that he reduced them to extreme famine. The soldiers 
could find no other food but the herbage, and some went so 
far as to support themselves upon human flesh, Mithridates * 
A. M. 3932. who passed for the most artful captain of his times, 

Ant. J. c. 73. in despair that a general, who could not yet have 
bad much experience, should so often have deceived him by false 
inarches and feigned movements, and had defeated him without 
drawins; his sword, was at length obliged to raise the siege shame- 
fully, after having spent almost two years before the place- He 
fled by sea, aad his lieutenants retired with his army by land to 
Nicomedia. Lucullus pur«ued them; and, having come up with 
them near the Granicus, he killed twenty thousand of them upon 
the spot, and to(ik an infinite number of prisoners. It ik said, that 
in tliis war there perished almost three hundred thousand men, 
either soldiers and servants, or other followers of the army. 

After this new success, Lucullus returned to Cyzicum, entered 
the city, and after having enjoyed for some days the pleasure of 
hiving preserved it, and the honours which he derived from that 
success, he made a rapid march along the coasts of the Hellespont, 
to ct)llect ships and form a fleet. 

Mithridates, after having raised the siege of Cyzicum, repaired 
to Nicoma Jia, from whence he passed by sea into pQutus. He left 
part of his fleet, and ten thousand of his best troops, in the Hel* 
lespont, under three of his most able eenerals. Lucullus, with the 
Roman fleet, beat them twice ;t the first time at Tenedos, and the 
other at Lemnos, when the enemy thought of nothing less than 
miking sail for Italy, and of alarming and plundering the coasts of 
R )me itself. He killed almost ^il their men in these two engage- 
ra3nts : and in tlie last took their three generals, one of whom was 
W- Mdrius, the Roman senator whom Sertorius had sent from 
dpain to the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus ordered him to be put 
t.j death, because it was not consistent with the Roman dignity that 
a senator of Rome should be led in triumph. One of the two others 
poisoned himself, and the third was reserved for the triumph. After 
having cleared the coasts by these two victories, Lucullus turned 
his arms towards the continent ; reduced Bithynia first, then Paphla- 
gonia ; marched afterwards into Pontus, and carried the war into 
the heart of Mithridates^s dominions. 

' Cum totitts impetus belli ad Cyzioenoram moBoia constltisaet, eamque urbem sibi 
M:tbrj(]atS8 Asiat Januam fure putaviawt, qu& effracUi et revuls& tola patoret provin- 
cia; perfecta ab Lucullo hxc sunt omnia, ut urba fldeliMsimorum sociorum defendere- 
tur ut umnes cnpiae regis diuturuitate obsidiouis conaumereniur. de. in Or at. pro 
Jitnr. ti. a'l. 

t Ab eodem imperatore claasera magnam et ornatam, que ducibua Scrtorianif ad 
It'fiiam studio inflammato raperetur, superaiam esse atque depressam. Cie. pro lego 
Manil. n.3l. 

Uuid 1 illam pui^nam navalera ad Tenedum, ciim tanto concureu, acerrimis ducibua, 
hoaUum claasis Itallam spe atque animis inflata peteret, mediocri certaoiUie et parra 
^_. — . _ ^ cjjnioijji^n, arUtratris 1 OU. pro Jivrmndt n. 33. 
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He suffered at tot so greatly &om a want of pQ»visiQpji.Ui t^ 

expedition, that he was obliged to make thirty thousand GalatmiM 
follow the army, each with a quantity of wheat unon his shoulders. 
But upon his advancing into the country, and subjecting the cities 
and provinces, he found such abundance of all things, that an oz 
■old for only one drachmas,* and a slave for no more than four. 

Mithridates had sufiered almost as much by a tempest, in his pas- 
sage on the Euxine Sea, as in the campaign, wherein he had been 
treated so roughly* He lost^m it almost all the remainder of his 
fleet and the troops he had brought thither for the defence of his 
ancient dominions. When Lucullus arrived, he was making new 
levies with the utmost expedition, to defend himself against that 
invasion which he had clearly foreseen. 

LucuUns, upon arriving in Pontus, without loss of time besieged 
Amisus and Eupatoria, two of the principal cities in tlxe country, 
very near each other. 

The latter, which had been very lately built, was called Eupato- 
ria, from the surname of Eupator, ffiven to Mithridates; this place 
was his usual residence, and he had designed to make it the capital 
of his dominions. Not content with these two sieges at once, Lu- 
cullus sent a detachment of his army to form thafof Themiscyra, 
upon the river Thermodon, which pkce was not less considerable 
than tlie two others. 

The officers of LucuUus's army complained, that their general 
amused himself too long in sieges which were not worth his trou- 
ble, and that in the mean time he gave Mithridates opportunity to 
augment his army and gather strength. To whicli he answered 
in nis justification : " That is directly what I want ; I act design- 
edly thuS; that our enemy may take new courage, and assemble so 
numerous an army as may embolden him to wait for us in the field 
and fly no longer before us. Do you not observe, that he has be- 
hind him immense wildernesses, and infinite deserts, in which it 
will be impossible for us either to pursue or come up with him? 
Armenia is but a few days' march from these deserts. There Ti- 
granes keeps his court, that king of kings, whose power is so great 
that he subdues the Parthians, transports whole cities of Greeks 
into the heart of Media, has made himself master of Syria and 
Palestine, exterminated the kings descended from Seleucus, and 
carried their wives and daughters into captivity. This powerful 
prmce is the ally and son-in-law of Mithridates. Do you thmk, 
when he has hun in his palace as a suppliant, that he will tkbandon 
him, and not make war against us? Hence in hastening to drive 
away Mithridates, we shall be in great danger of drawing Tir 
granes upon our hands, who has long sought pretexts for decuLring 
against us, and who can never find one more specious, legitimate, 
and honourable, than that of assisting his father-in law, and a king 
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radaced to the laA ^xtlremity. Why, therefore, should we serve 
Mithrldates against ooiselves ; or show him to whom he should 
have recourse for the means of supporting the war with us, bjr 
pushing him,'agrainst his will, and at a time perhaps when he looks 
apon such a step as unworthy his valour and greatness, into the 
arms and protection of Tigranes ? Is it not infinitely better, by 
g'iving him time to take courage and strengthen himself with his 
own forces, to have only upon our h»nds the troops of Colchis, the 
Tibarenians, and Cappadocians, whom we have so often defeated, 
than to expose ourselves to have the additional force of the Arme- 
nians and Modes to contend with ?" 
A. M. 3933. Whilst the Romans attacked tlie three places 

Ant. J. c. 71. we have mentioned, Mithridates, who had already 
formed a new army, took the field very early in the spring. Lu- 
cuUue left the command of the sieges of Amisus and Eupatoria to 
Murena, the son of him whom we have spoken of before, whom 
Cicero represents in a very favourable light: '' He went into Asia,* 
a province abounding with riches and pleasures, where he left be 
hind him no traces either of avarice or luxury. He behaved in such 
a manner in this important war, that he did many great actions 
without the general, the general none without him." Lucullus 
marched against Mithridates, who lay encamped in the plains of 
Cabirae. The latter had the advantage in two actions, but wa» 
entirely defeated in the third, and obliged to fly, without either 
eervant or equerry to attend him, or a single horse of his stable. It 
was not till after some time, that one of his eunuchs, seeing him c« 
foot in the midst of the flying crowd, got off his horse and gave it 
him. The Romans were so near him, that tliey ahnost had iiim in 
their hands ; and it was owing entirely to themselves that they .did 
not take him. The avarice alone of the soldiers lost them a prey, 
which they had pursued so long, through so many toils, dangers, 
and battles, and deprived Lucullus of the sole reward of all his vic- 
tories. Mithridates, says Cicero,-]- artfully imitated the manner in 
which Medea, in the same kingdom of Pontiis, formerly escaped the 
pursuit of her father. That princess is said to have cut in pieces 
the body of Absyrtus, her brother, and to have scattered his Umbs 
in the places through which her father pursued her; in order that 
his care in taking up those dispersed members, a.nd the grief so sad 
a spectacle woiUd give him, might stop the rapidity of his pursuit. 

* Astum istam refertmn eteaudetn dcHcatam, sic obiit, at in e& nequc avaritiiCv ncque 
fcixarias vestigiunil leliqueilt Maximo in bello sic est versatus, ut tiic miiltas res e| 
^naf naa sine imperatore gesserit, nuHam sine iioc imperator. Cie. pro Martend^ n. 30. 

t Ex Euo regno sic Mithridates profugit, ut ex eodum Ponto MetUia ilia quondam pro- 
fttgisse dicitur : quaai preedicanu in fug^, fratria sui membra in iis locts, qua se parens 
persequeretijr, disnipavisse, ut eorum collectio dispersa, mserortiue pntrius, ccleritateni 
porsequendi retardaret. Sic Mittiridatea fugiena maximam vim auri atqiic argenti, pul- 
cberrimarainque renim omnium, quaa ut k majoribus acceperat, ct ipse beltosupmiorfl 
«x tanH Asi& cUrepias in suiim regnum congosserat in Ponto, omnem rcliquit. Htec dun 
ooctri eoliiguat omnia diiigootiiiut, rex Ipse d maoibus effugit Ita Ulum in pcrsequouU 
AikUo nuBior, dqs tetltta retardavlt. Ci$. de leg- Manil. n. 93. 
▼Oi;. nil. H 
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Mithridates, in like manner, as he fled, left upon the way a great 
quantity of g-old, silver, and precious effects, which had either de- 
scended to hull from his ancestors, or had been amassed by himself 
m preceding wars; and whilst the soldiers employed themselves in 
gntliering those treasures, the king escaped their hands. So that 
the father of Medea was stopped in his pursuit by sorrow, but the 
Romans by joy. 

Afler this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the city of Cabirtt, 
with several other places and castles, in which he found great riches, 
fie found also the prisons full of Greeks and princes nearly related 
to the king, who were confined in them. As those unhappy persons 
had long given themselves over for dead, the liberty they received 
from Lucullus, seemed less a deliverance than a new life to them. 
In one of those castles, a sister of the king's, named Nyssa, was 
also taken, which was to her a great instance of good fortune. For 
the other sisters of that prince, with his wives, who had been sent 
farther from the danger, and who believed themselves in safety and 
repose, ^\ died miserably, Mithridates on his flight having sent them 
orders to die by Bacchidas the eunuch. 

Among, the other sisters of the king were Roxana and Statira, 
both unmarried, and about forty years of age, with two of bis wives, 
Berenice and Monima, both of Ionia. Ail Greece spoke much of 
the latter, whom they admired more for her prudence than her 
beauty, though exquisite. The king having fallen desperately in 
love with her, had forgotten nothing that might incline her to favour 
his passion: he sent her at once 15,000 pieces of gold. She was 
always averse to him, and refused his presents, till he gave her the 
quality of wife and queen, and sent her the royal tiara, or diadem, 
a.n essential ceremony in the marriage of the kings of those nations. 
Nor did she then comply wit'iout extreme regret, and in compliance 
with the wishes of hor family, who were dazzled with the splendour 
of a^ crown and the power of Mithridates, who was at that time 
victorious, and at the height of his glory. From the time of her 
marriage to the instant of which we are now speakiiig, that unfor- 
tunate princess had passed her life in continual sadness and afflic- 
tion, lamenting her fatal beauty, which instead of a husband had 
given her a master, and instead of procuring her an honourable 
abode and the endearments of conjug»l society, had confined her in 
a close prison, under a guard of barbarians; where, far removed 
from fhe delightful regions of Greece, she had only enjoyed a dream 
of the happiness with which she had been flattered, and had really 
lost that solid and essential good slie possessed in her own belovei 
country. 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had signified to the princesses the 
order of Mithridates, which favoured them no farther than to leave 
them at liberty to choose the kind of death they should think most 
gentle and inuncdiate, Monima, taking the diadem from her head, 
tied it round her neck, and hung herself u^p by it. But that witath 
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aot-being^ stroBg enough,, and l^reaking, she'cfiej out, ** Ah, Hitftl 
trifle, you might at least do me this mournful office!" Then, throw- 
ing it awav with indignation, she presented her throat to fiaccliidas. 

As for Berenice, sqe took a cup of poison; and as she was going 
to drink it, her moibQr, who was present, desired to sliare it with 
her. They accordingly drank both together. The iialf of that 
poisoi) suinced to carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with 
age; but was not enough to surmount the strength and youth of 
Barcnice. That princess struggled long with death in the most 
violent agonies, till Bacchidas, tired witK waiting the effects of tho 
poison, ordered her to be strangled. 

Of the two sisters, Roxana is said to have swallowed poison, 
venting a thousand reproaches and imprecations against Mithridates. 
Statira, on the contrary, was pleased with her brother, and thanked 
him, for that, being in so great danger for his own person, he had 
not forgotten them, and had taken care to supply them with the 
means of dying free, and of withdrawing from the indignities their 
enemies might else have made them sufier. 

Their deaths extremely afflicted LucuUus, who was of a gentle 
and humane disposition. He continued his march in pursuit of 
Mithridates; but having received advice that he was four days' jour 
ney before him, and iiad taken the road to Armenia, to retire tu bi? 
son-in-law Tififranes, be returned directly; and, after having sub 
jected some oTthe nations, and taken some cities in the neighbour 
hood, he sent Appius Clodius to Tigranes, wO demand Mitliridates 
of him; and intiie mean time returned aofainst Amisus, which place 

A. M 3034. was not yet taken. Callimachus, who commanded 

Am. J. c. 70. in it, and was the most able engineer of his times, 
bad alone prolonged the siege. When he saw that ne could hold 
out no longer, he set fire to the city, and escaped in a ship that ' 
waited f^Dr him. Lucullus did his utmost to extinguish the flames, 
but in vain; and to increase his concern, saw himseif obliged to 
abandon the cit}'^ to be phmdered by the soldiers, from whom tho 
place had as much to fear as from the flames themselves. His 
troops were' insatiable for booty, and he not capable of restraining 
tliem. A shower of rain, which then happened to fall, preserved a 
great number of buildings; and Lucullus, before his departure, 
caused those which had been burnt to be rebuilt. This city was 
an ancient colony of the Athenians. Such of the Athenians, durmg 
Aristion's being master of Athens, as desired to fly from his tyranny, 
had retired thirher,and enjoyed there thesame rights and privileges" 
with the natives. 

Lucullus, when he lefl Amisus, directed his march towards the 
cities of Asia, whom the avarice and cruelty of the usurers and 
lax-gatherers held under the most dreadful oppression: insomuch 
that those poor people were obliged to sell their children of both 
sexes, and even set op to auction the paintings and statues conse- 
erated to U&e gods. And, when these would not suffice to pay the 
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duties^ ttjDBMj and faitofest of thfiir tmnvt tfaoy W6ra' giwo vp wM^ 
out mercy to their crcditon, and ofteo exposed to euch beriMtfoae 
tortnree, that slavery, in comparieon ^ith their mieenes, seenied a 
kind of redress and tranquilhty to them. 

These immense deMs of the proTince arose from the fine of 90,000 
talents*' which Sylla had imposed on it. They had already paid the 
sum twice over: but those insatiable usurers, by heaping interest 
npon interest, had run it up to 120,000 talents;! so that they stifl 
owed triple the sums they bad already paid. 

Tacitus| had reason to say, that usury was one of the most an- 
cient evils of the Roman commonwealth, and the most frequent 
cause of sedition; but at the time we now speak of, it was carried 
to an excess not easy to be credited. 

The interest of money amongst the Romans was paid every month, 
and was one pet^ cent, ; hence it was called uaura ceniesima, or un- 
ciarium foemu ; because in reckoning the twelve months, twelve 
per cent, was paid: Unda is the twelfth part of a whole. 

The} law of the twelve tables|| prohibited the raising interest to 
above twelve per cent. This law was revived by the two tribunes 
of the people, in the 396th year of Rome. 

Ten years after,1[ interest was reduced to half that sum, in the 
406th year of Rome; eemunciarivm fcemu. 

At length, in the 411th year of Rome,''^ all interest was prohi* 
bited by decree: J^efoenerari liceret. 

All these decrees were inefiectnal. Avarice was always too 
Etrong fof the Iaws;ff and whatever regulations were made to sup* 
press it, either in the time of the repubUc or under the emperors, it 
always found means to elude them. Nor has it paid moie regard 
to the laws of the church, which has never entered into any com- 
position on this point, and severely condemns all usury, even the 
most moderate; because, God having forbidden any, she never be* 
lieved she had a right to permit it in tlie least. It is remarkable, 
that usury has always occasioned the ruin of the states where it has 
been tolerated; and it was this disorder which contributed very 
much to subvert the constitution of the Roman commonwealth, and 
gave birth to the greatest calamities in all the provinces of that 
empire. 

Lucullus, at this time, exerted himself in procurmg for the pro- 
vinces of Asia some relaxation; which he could only efiect by put- 
ting a stop to the injustice and cruelty of the usurers and tax- 
gaUierers. The latter, finding themselves deprived by Itiiculliis of 

* About three milHom sterling. t About eighteen mllllonB sterHn?. 

; Sand vf tiis urbi foencbre lualuin et sedttionum discordiaruiuque creberrima caim. 
Tacit Annul. I. vi. c. 16. 
<^ Tacit. Anual. I. vi. c. 16. LIt. I. vii. o. 16. 
II Neqiiis unciario foenore ampllus ezmceto. 
ir I-iT. 1. vli. n, 27. ♦♦ Ibid. n. 42. 

ft Multis plebiacitia obviAm itum fraodlbuf* anm totfea lepreaMb miiM per anes nv 
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Uie u i m i e i wi gsln they made, raised a great outeiy, aa if they had 
been exeeesiveiy injured; and by the force of money animated many 
oratura against him; particularly con tiding in having most of those 
who governed the repubhc in their debt, which gave them a very 
extensive and almost uabouuded iiiHuence. But Lucullus despised 
tiheir clamours with a constancy the more admirable from its being 
very uncommon. 

SECT. Ill 

Lucullus causes war to be declared wiili Tigranes, and luarciies against him. Vaniiy 
and ridiculous Melt-sufficiency u£iiiat prince. He loses a great baitle. Lucullus tnkes 
Tigrajif icerta, tlie ca|»iiai of Annenip . Ht gains a second victory over tlie joint forces 
of Tigraiujs and MiUiridates. Mutiny and levoU io^e army of Lucullus. 

A. M. 3934. Tigranes,* to whom Lucullus had sent an am- 

Ant J. c. 70. baesador, though of no great power in the begin- 
ning of his reign, had enlarged it so much by a series of successes* 
of which there are few examples, that he was commonly surnamed 
km^ of kings. After having overthrown and almost ruined the 
family of the kings, successors of the great Seleucus; after having 
very often humbled the pride of the Parthians, transported whole 
cities of Greeks into Media, conquered all Syria and Palestine, and 
given laws to the Arabians called Scenites; he reigned with an 
authority respected by all the princes of Asia. The people paid 
him honours after the manner of the East, even to adoration. His 
priHe was' inflamed and supported by the immense riches he pos- 
sessed, by the excessive and continual praises of his flatterers, and 
by a prosperity tiiat had never known any interruption. 

Appiits Clodhis was introduced to an audience of tiiis prince, who 
appeared with all the splendour lie could display, in order to give 
the ambassador a higher idea of the royal dignity; who, on his side, 
uniting the haughtiness of his natural disposition with that which 
particularly characterized his republic, perfectly supported the dig- 
nity of a Roman ambassador. 

After having explained, in a few words, the subjects of complaint, 
which the Romans had against Mithridates, and that prince's breach 
of faith in breaking the peace, without so much as attempting to 

five any reason or colour for it, he told Tigranes, that he came to 
emand his being delivered up to him, as due by every sort of title 
to LucuUus's triumph; that he did not believe, as a friend to the 
Romans, which he had been till then, that he would make any diffi- 
culty in giving up Mithridates; and that, in case of iiis refusal, he 
was instructed to declare war against him. 

That prince, who had never been contradicted, and who knew 
DO other law nor rule than his own will and pleasure, was extremely 
offended at this Roman freedom. But he was much more so with 

•PliiLiBLaciil.p.S0t~51S. MemiLCzlviit— IvU Appian. Id Blitlirid. p 
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Lveaihn'8 letter, when it wu ilriivered to faini. Tbe tide of taBg 
only, which it gave him, did not satisfy him. He bad assumed that 
of king of kxng9y of which he was very fbnd^ and had earned His 
pride in that respect so far, as to cause hin«e2f to be served by 
erowne<l heads. He never appeared in public without having four 
kings attending him; two on foot on each side of his horse, when 
he went abroad; at table, in his chamber; in short, every where, be 
had always some of them to do the lowest offices for him; but espe- 
cially wlien he gave audience to ambassadors. For, at that time, 
to give strangers a greater idea of his glory and 7)ower, he made 
them all stand in two ranks, on each side of his throne, where they 
appeared in the habit and posture of common slaves. A pride so 
fuU of absurdity offends all the world. One more refined shocks 
less, though much the same at bottom. 

it is not surprising that a prince of this character should bear 
with impatience the manner in which Clodius spoke to him. It was 
the first free and sincere speech be had heard during the five-and- 
twenty years he had governed his subjects, or rather tyrannized 
over them with excessive insolence. He answered, that Mithri- 
dfttes was the father of Cleopatra, his wife; that the imion between 
them was of too strict a nature to admit his delivering him up for 
the triumph of Lucullus; and that ifthe Romans were unjust enough 
to make war against him, he knew how to defend himself, and to 
make them repent it. To express his resentment, he directed his 
answer only to Lucullus, without adding the usual title of Imperator, 
or any other commonly given to the Roman generals. 

Lucullus, when Clodius reported the res^ult of his commission, 
and that war had been declared against Tigranes, returned with 
the utmost diligence into Pontus to begin it. The enterprise 
seemed rash, and th^ terrible power of the king astonished all 
those who relied less upon the valour of the troops and the con- 
duct of the general, than upon a multitude of soldiers. After hav- 
ing made himself master of Sinope, he gave that place its liberty, 
as he did also to Amisus, and made them both free and indepen- 
dent cities. Cotta* did not treat Heraclaja, which he took after a 
long siege by treacliery, in the same manner; He enriched himself 
out of its spoils, treated the inhabitants with excessive cruelty, 
and burnt almost the whole city. On his return to Rome, he was 
at first well received by the senate, arid honoured with the sur- 
name of Ponticus, upon account of taking that place. But soon 
after, when the Heracleans had laid their complaints before the se- 
nate, and represented in a manner capable of moving the hardest 
hearts, the miseries Cotta's avarice and rruelty had made them 
suffer, the senate contented themselves with depriving him of the 
lahu ciavusy which was the robe worn by the senators; a punish- 

c. n— UL 
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m oa wne propofttmnd to tks flagrant exeesflea proved opon 

LueuUus leil Soraatias, one of bis generals, in Pontus, Mdtb 
6000 men, and marched with the rest, which amounted only to 
12,000 foot and 3000^ liorse, through Cappadocia, to the Euphrates. 
He passed that river in tiie midst of winter, and afterwards the Ti> 
gris, and came before Tigranocerta, which was at some small dis* 
tance, to attack Tigranes in his capital, where he had lately arrivee 
from Syria. Nobody dared speak to that prince of LucuUus and 
his march, after bis cruel treatment of the person who brought him 
the first news of it, whom he put to death in reward for so import- 
ant a service. He listened to nothing but the discourses of flatter- 
ers, who^old him Lucullus must be a great captain if he only dared 
wait for him at Ephesus, and did not betake himself to flight and 
abandon Asia, when he should see the many thousands of whidi 
his army was composed. So true it is, says Plutarch, that as all 
constitutions, are not capable of bearing much wine, all minds are 
not strong enough to bear great prosperity without loss of reason 
and infatuation. 

Tigranes at first had not designed so much as to see or speak to 
Hithridatcs, though his father-rin^law, but treated him with the 
atmost contempt aiid arrogance, kept him at a distance, and placed 
A guard over him as a (Prisoner of state, in marshy unwholesome 

A, M. 3935. places. But after Clodius's embassy, he had or- 

Anu J. c. 69. dered him to ba brought to court with all 'possible 
honours and marks of respect. In a private conversation which 
they had together without witnesses, they cured themselves of 
their mutual suspkjions, to the great misfortune of their friends, 
upon whom they cast all the blame. 

In the number of those unfortunate persons was Metrodorus, 
of the city of Scepsis, a man of extraordinary merit, who had so 
much influence with Mithridates, that he was called the king's fa- 
ther. That prince had sent him on an embassy to Tigranes, to 
desire aid against the Romans. When he had explained the occa- 
sion of his journey, Tigranes asked him ; " And you, Metrodorus, 
what would you advise me to do, with respect to your master's 
demands?" Upon which Metrodorus replied, out of an excess of ilU 
timed sincerity, « As an ambassador, I advise you to do what Mith- 
ridates demands of you ; but as your counsel, not to do it."" This 
was a criminal prevarication, and a kind of treason. It cost liiiii 
his life, when Mithridates had been apprized of it by Tigranes. 

Lucullus was continually advancing against that prince, and was 
already in a manner at the gates of his palace, without his either 
knowing or believing any thin^ of the matter, so much was he 
blinded by his presumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favourites, 
ventared to carry him that news. The reward he had for it was 
to be chai^d with a commission, to ^ unmediately Mrith some 
tioopt sod mag LucuUcw prisoner ; as if the matter had been oidy 
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to ufTCft one oTtlM tang^n tatjeets. The imvoiuite, widrthe gte&t* 

est part of the troops given him, lost their lives, in endeavouring 
to execute that dangerous comraisaon. 

This ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him re- 
cover from his infauiation. Mithridates had been sent back into 
Pontus with 10«000 horse to raise troops there, and to return and 
foin Tigrajies, in case Lucullus entered Armenia. For himseU; he 
bad chosen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to give tlie ne- 
cessary orders for raising troops throughout his whole dominions. 
After this check, he began to be afraid of Lucullus, quitted Tigra- 
nocerta, retired to mount Taurus, and gave orders to all his troops 
to repair thither to him. 

Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took up Ins quarters 
arourrd tlie place, and formed the siege of it. This city was full 
of all sorts of riches ; the inhabitants of all orders and conditions 
having emulated each other in contributing to its embellishment 
and magnificence, in order to make their court to the king: for 
^this reason Lucullus pressed the siege with the utmost vigour ; be- 
lieving that Tigranes would never suffer it to be taken, and that be 
would come on in a transport of fury to offer him battle\ and oblige 
him to raise the siege. And he was not mistaken in his conjecture). 
Mithridates sent every day couriers to Tigranes, and wrote him 
letters, in the strongest terms, to advise him not to hazard a battle, 
and to make use of his cavalry alone in cutting off LucuUus's pro- 
visions. Taxiles himself was sent by him with the same instruc- 
tious ; who, staying with him in his camp, earnestly entreated him, 
every day, not to attack the Roman armies, as they were excel- 
lently disciplined, veteran soldiers, and almost invincible. 

At first he hearkedied to this advice with patience enough.' But 
when all his troops, consisting of a great number of different na- 
tions, were assembled, not only the king's feasts, but his cotmcils, 
resounded with nothing but vain bravadoes, full of insolence, 
pride, and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in danger of being , 
killed, for having ventured to oppose the advice of those who were 
for a battle : and Mithridates himself was openly accused of oppos- 
ing it, only out cf envy, to deprive his son-in-law of the glory of 
so great a success. 

In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no longer, lest 
Mithriddtes should arrive, and share with him in the honour of the 
victory. He, therefore, marched with all his forces, telling hia 
friend«,>that he was only sorry on one account, and that was, hi& 
having to engage with Lucullus alone, and not with all the RomaA 
generals together. He measured his hopes of success by the num- 
ber of his troops. He had twenty thousand archers, or slingers, 
fifty-five thousand horse, seventeen thousand of which were heavy- 
armed cavalry, a hundred and fifl^ thousand foot, divided into <^m- 
paniea and battalions^ besides pioneers to clear the roads, build 
bridges, clear and turn the course of riveis. with othea: labottfert' 
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of th» «fflpe deseiip^oft neeessaiy ia tnnies, to the miniber of 
thirty-five thouaand, who being mwn up in battle-airay behind 
the combatants, made the anny appear still more ncnnerous, and 
tusnientod its force and confidence* 

When he had passed mount Tauroe, and all his troops appeared 
together in the plains, the sight alone of his army was sufiicieBt to 
stnke terror into the most daring enemy. Lucuilus, always inti'e- 
pid, divided his troops. He left Murena with six thousand foot be* 
lore the place, and with all the rest of his infantry, consisting of 
twenty-four cohorts, which together did not amount to more'Sisn 
ten or twelve thousand men, all his horse, and about a thousand 
archers, or slingers, marched against Tigranes, and encamped in . 
the plain with a lan^ river in his front. 

Thia handful of^men made Tigranes laugh, and supplied his 
flatterers with matter for pleasantry. Some openly jested upon 
them : others, by way of diversion, drew lots for their spoils ; and 
of all Tigranesls generals, and all the kings in his army, there was 
not one who did not entreat him to intrust that affair to him alone, 
and content himself with being only a spectator of the action. 
Tigranes himself, to appear agreeable, and a delicate raUier, used 
an expression, which has been much admired ; ^' If they come as 
ambassadors, they are a great msmy; but if as enemies, very few." 
Thus the first day passed in jesting and raillery. 

Tne next morning, at sun-rise, Lucuilus made his army march 
out of their intrenchments. That of the barbarians was on the 
other side of the river towards the east, and the river ran in such a 
manner, that it turned off short to the left towards the west, where 
it was easily fordablc. Lucuilus, in order to lead his army to tliis 
ford, inclined also to the left, towards the lower part of the river, 
hastening his march. Tigranes, who saw him, believed he fled ; 
and calling for Taxiles, told him, with a contemptuous laugh — ^*' Do 
you see those invincible Roman legions ? You see they can run 
away." Taxiles replied; ""'I heartily wish your majesty's good 
fortune may this day work a miracle in your favour ; but the arras 
and motions of those legions do not indicate people running away.^' 

-Taxiles was still speaking, when he saw the eagle of the first 
legion move on a sudden to the right about, by the command of Lu* 
dulus, followed by all the cohorts, in order to pass the river. Ti- 
ffranes, recovering then with difliculty,)ike one that had been Ions 
arunk, cried out two or tlu'ee limes, '* How ! are those people com- 
ing to us?'* They came on so fast that his numerous troops did not 
post themselves, nor draw up in battle without much disorder and 
confusion. Tigranes placed himself in the centre ; gave the left 
wuig to the king of the Adiabenians, and the right to the king of 
the Medes. The greatest part of the heavy-armed horse covered 
the front of the right win^. 

As Lucuilus was prepanng to para the river, some of his general 
officers advised him not to engage upon that day, beoaose it was 
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one of tho0a unfoituiiate days which the RoiiiaiiB called l^fadb-^aat. 

For it was the Fame upon which the aroiv et* Cepio"* had been Se^ 
feated in the battle with the Cimbri Lucullus made tt»em this 
answer, which afterwarck^ became so famous: '* And l^for my part, 
will make this a happy day fi>r the Romans." 
" It was the sixth day of October (the day before the nones of Oc- 
tober.) 

Ailer having made that reply ^ and exhorted them not' to be dis- 
couragedy he passed the river, and marched foremost against the 
nnemy. He was armed with a steel cuirass, made in tiie form of 
scales, which glittered surprisingly, under which was his coat ci 
arms, bordered all round with frmge. He brandished his nafcod- 
6 word in his hand, to intimate to his troops, that it was necessary 
to close immediately with an enemy who were accustomed to fight 
only at a distance with their arrows ; and to deprive them, by the 
swiftness and impetuosity of the attack, of the space required for 
the use of them. 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon whom the enemy 
very much relied, were drav/n up at the foot of a httle hill, tlie 
summit of which was flat and lev^, and the declivity of not above 
five hundied paces, neither much broken, nor very difficult, he saw 
at first glance what use was to be made of it. He commanded his 
Thracian and Galatian horse to charge that body of the enemy's 
^cavalry in flank, with orders only to turn aside their lances with 
their swords. For the principal, or rather whole for(«, ol' those 
heavy-armed horse, consisted in their lances, and when they had 
not room to use these, they could do nothmg either against the 
enemy or for themselves ; their arms bemg so heavy, stiflf, and ci ni- 
bersome, that they could not tuni thems^ves, and were almost im- 
moveable. 

Whilst Ins cavalry marched to execute his orders, he took two 
cohorts of foot, and went to gain the eminence. The infantry fol- 
lowed courageously, excited by the example of their general, 
whom they saw marching foremost on foot, and ascendirig the hill. 
When he was at the top^ he showed himself from the highest part 
of it, and seeing from tlience the whole order of the enemy's bat- 
tle, he cried out, " The victory is ours, fellow-soldiers, the victory 
is ours!" At the same time, with his two cohorts, he advanced 
against that heavy-armed cavalry, and ordered bis men not to make 
use of their pikes, but close with the troopers sword in hand, and 
,6trike upon their legs and thighs, which were the only unarmed 
parts about tliem. But bis soldiers had not so much trouble with 
them. That cavalry did not stay their coming on, but shamfifuily 
took to flight ; and howling as they fled, fell with their heavy un- 
wieldy hprses upon the ranks of their foot, without joining battle 

* The Greek text eayt, the orm^ of Seipioy wblch Monsleiir dc Tlioa Juatly eorneiai 
Jb Uie margin of hia Pimarcb, the vrmg cj Cq»w. 
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«t 8 4, or so much as maldfur ^ sinffle thrast with their lances. The 
slaurr liter did not be^in untO they began to fly, or rather to endeav- 
our to fly; for they could not do so, being prevented by their own 
battalions, whose ranks were so close and deep, that they could 
not break their way through them. Tigranes, that king so pom- 
pous and brave in words, had taken to flight from the beginning 
with a few followers; and seeing his son the companion of his for- 
tune, he took ofi' his diadem, weeping ; and giving it him, exhorted 
bim to save himself as well as he could by another route. That 
youn^ prince was afraid to put the diadem upon his head, which 
would have been a dangerous ornament at such a time, and gave 
it into the hands of one of the most faithful of his servants, who 
was taken a moment after, and carried to LucuUus. 

It is said, that in this defeat more than a hundred thousand of 
the enemy's foot perished, and that very few of their hopse escap- 
ed : on the side of the Romans only five were killed, and a hun- 
dred wounded. They had never engaged in a pitched battle so 
great a number of enemies with so few troops ; for the victors did 
not amount to the twentieth part of the vanquished. The greatest 
and most able Roman generals, who had seen most wars and bat- 
tles, gave Lucuilus particular praises for having defeated two of 
the greatest and most powerful kings in the world, by two entirely 
different methods, delay and expeditJbn. For, bj protraction and 
spinning out the war, hp exhausted Mithridates when he was 
strongest and most formidable ; and ruined Tigranes by making 
haste, and not giving him time to look about him. It has been re- 
marked, that few captains have^nown how, like him, to make 
slowness active, and haste sure. 

It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithridates from being 
present in the battle. He imagined that Lucuilus would use the 
same precaution and protraction against Tigranes as he had done 
against himself; so that he marched but slowly and by small days' 
journeys to join Tigranes. But ha\ing met some Armenians upon 
the way, who fled with the utmost terror and consternation, he sus- 
pected what had happened; and afterwards meeting a much great- 
er number of fugitives naked and wounded, was fully informed of 
the defeat, and went in searcli of Tigranes. He found him, at 
length, abandoned by all the world and in a very deplorable condi- 
tion. Far from returning his ungenerdus treatment, and insulting 
nim in his misfortunes, as Tigranes had done to him, he quitted liia 
horse, lamented their common disgrace, gave him the guard which 
attended, and the officers who served him, consoled, encouraged 
him, and revived his hopes ; so that Mithridates, upon this occa- 
sion, showed himself not entirely void of humanity. Both together 
enoraged in raising new troops on all sides. 

In the mean time a furious sedition arose in Tigranocerta ; the 
Greeks having mutmied against the barbarians, and being deter 
mined at dl events to deliver the city to Lucuilus. That seditioo 
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xna af Uie hiftiest when he arrived there. He took sCdvantaige »{ 
the occasion, ordered the assault to be given, took the city ; and 
after having s^ed all the king's treasures, abandoned it to be 
plundered by the soldiers; who, besides other riches, found in it 
eight thousand talents of coined silver (about one million two huB- 
drcd thousand pounds sterling.) Besides this plunder, he gave eacb 
soldier eight hundred dradunas,'" which, with all the booty they 
had taken, was not sufficient to satisfy their inordinate avidity. 

As this city had been peopled by colonies which had been car- 
ried away by force from Cfappadocia,! Cilicia,and other places, Lu- 
cullus pennitted tltem all to return into their native countries. 
They received that permission with extreme joy, and quitted it m 
so great numbers, that from one of the greatest cities in the world, 
Tisifrauocerta became in an instant almost a desert. 

If Lnf ullus had pursued Tigranes after his victory ,J without 
giving him time to raise new troops, he would either have taken or 
driven him out' of the country, and the war would have been at an 
end. His having' failed to do so was very ill taken both in the 
army and at Rome, and he was accused, not of negligence, but of 
having intended by such conduct to make himself necessary, and 

^ I to retain the command longer in his own hands. This was one of 
the reasons that prejudiced the generality against him, and induced 
them to think of giving liim a successor, as we shall see in the se- 
quel. 

After the great victory he had gained over Tigranes, several 
nations come to make tlieir submissions to him. He received also 
an embassy from the king of^he Parthians, who demanded the 
amity and alliance of the Romans. LucuUus received this proposal 
favourably, and sent also ambassadors to him, who, being arrived 
at the Parthian court, discovered that the king, uncertain which 
side to take, wavered between the Romans and Tigranes, and had 
secretly demanded Mesopotamia of the latter, as the price of the 
aid lie oflfered him. LucuUus, informed of this secret intrigue, re- 
solved to leave Mithridates and Tigranes, and to turn his arms 
against the king of the Parthians; flattered with the grateful thought, 
that nothing could be more glorious for him, than to have entirely 
V reduced, in one expedition, the three most powerful princes under 
the sun. But the opposition this proposal met with from the troops, 
obHged him to renounce his enterprise against the Parthians, and 
to confine himself to the pursuit of Tigranes. 

During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had been indefati 
gable in raising new troops. They had sent to implore aid of the 
neighbouring nations, and especially of the Parthians, who were tlie 

• nearest, and at the same time in the best condition to assist them 
in the present extremity. Mithridates wrote a letter to their king, 

• About twenty pounib. * 0trab. I. xt. p. S32, db 1. xtt. ]». JHQ t Dlg^ 

CmcLjucxv p 1. 
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fragments. I shall insert a part of it in this place. 

L*ETTBA OF MlTHTUOATES TO ArSACSS,* KXKQ OF TBB PilttTHIAXS. 

<' All tliose who, in a state of prosperity, are invited to enter as 
confederates into a \f ar, ought first to consider whether peace be 
at their own option ;f and next, whether what is demanded of them 
is consistent with justice, their interest, safety, and glory. Yon 
might enjoy perpetual peace and tranquillity, were not the enemy 
always intent upon seizmg occasions of war, and undeterred by any 
crimes. In reducing tlie Romans, you cannot but acquire the 
highest reputation* It may seem inconsistent in me, to propose to 
you either an alliance with Tigranes, or that you, powerful as you 
are, should join a prince in my unfortunate condition. BuJ: I dare 
assert, that those two motives, your resentment against Tigranes 
apon account of his late war with you, and the disadvantageous 
situation of my affairs, if you judge rightly, far from opposing my 
demand, ought to support it« For as to Tigranes, as he imows h» 
has given you just cause of^complaint, he will accept, without diffi- 
culty, whatever conditions you shall think fit to impose upon him; 
and for me, I can say that fortune, by havmg deprived me of almost 
all I possessed, has enabled me to give others good counsel, and, 
which is much to be desired by persons in prosperity, I can, even. 
from my own misfortunes, supply you with examples, and induce 
you to take better measures tlian I have done. For, do not deceive 
yourself; it is with all the nations, states, and kingdoms of the eartii, 
that the Romans are at war; and two motives, as ancient as pow* 
erful, put their arms into their hands; the unbounded ambition of 
extending their conquests, and the insatiable thirst of riches.*' ^ 
Mitiiridates afterwards enumerates at large the princes and kings 
whom tliey had reduced one after another, and often by means uf 
one another. He repeats also his first successes against the Romans, 
and his late misfortunes. He goes on to this effect : **■ Examine 
now 4 I beg you, whether, when we are finally ruined, you will be 

* Areaces was a name cofninon to all the kiugB of Parthia. 

tOinnes,qiii secundui rebus suia ad belli societatem uruntur, consirferare debetit, 
Hceatne tum pacem agere: dein quod qiuerluir, satisne piuui, tutuBi, fioriosuin, au in- 
decorum ail. Tibi perpetu& pace frui liceret iiiai hoates oppottuiii et acelesUaisiinu 
Ggregia fama, si Roinanoa oppreaaeria, futara eat. Neque petere audeam aocieiaicjii, 
et fiuatra mala mea cum tuia bonis misceri aperem. Atqui ea, quo; to morari posM 
videiuur, ira in Tigranem recentia belli, ct mes rea parum proai)crte, si vera u»tumar« 
voles, maiinie bortabuatur. I!!e enim obnoxius, qualera tu voles socictateui accijiiet : 



diihi fonuna, multis rebua ereptia, usum dedit bene auadendi, et quod florentibua opta* 
biie est, ego non validisaimus pnebeo ezempium, quo rectiiia tua coinpouas. Nanuiue 
Ronuuils cum natlonibus, populi?, regibus cunctiS) una et ea vetua causa bejiandi est, 



cupido pro<'unda Imperii et divitiarum. 

I NuQC quaeso, considera, nobis oppressis. utrum firmiorcm te ad resistendum, an 
Onem belli futurum pules 1 Scio equidera tibi niasnas opts viroruni, armonun, ct ami 
esse ; et e& re nobis ad societataro, ab iliis ad prasdam peteris. Casterilm cousiHuni ent 
Tigrania, icgno Integio, meis miiitibiia belli prodentibus, procul ab domo, parvo labor**, 
per nostra corpora DaKiain coalleere: quanao neque vincers oequc vine! aim periculft 
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iMtter aUato rwiBt tbe Romaafl, or can belieTe,ttat tkey will c<m 
fine their conquests to my country.^ I know you are powerful in 
men, in arms, and in treasure ; it is for that reason we desire to 
strengthen ourselves by your alUance; thev, to sp-ow rich by your 
spoils. For the rest, it is the intention of Tigranes to avoid draw- 
ing the war into his own country, that we shall go with all- my 
troops, which afe oertunly well disciplined, to carry our arms far 
from home, and attack the enemy in person in their own country. 
We cannot therefore either conquer or be conquered, without your 
being in danger. Do you not know, that the Romans, when they 
found themselves stopped by the ocean in the west, turned their 
arms this way? that to look back to tiieir foundation and origin, 
whatever they have, they have from violence; home, wives, lands, 
and dominions? A vile herd of every kind of vagabonds, without 
country, without forefathers, they established themselves for the 
misfortune of the human race. Neither divine nor human laws 
restrain them from betraying and destroying their allies and friends, 
remote nations or neighbours, the weak or the powerful. They 
reckon as enemies all that are not their slaves ; and especially what- 
ever bears the name of king. For fe^ nations affect a free and 
independent government; the generality prefer just and equitable 
masters. Ttey suspect us, because we are rivals with them for 
dominion, and may in time take vengeance for their oppressions. 
But for you, who have Seleucia, the greatest of cities, and Persia, 
the richest and most powerful of kingdoms, what can you expect 
from them but deceit at present, and war hereafter? The Romans 
are at war with all naticms; but especially with those from whom 
the richest spoils are to be expected. They are become great by 
boldly enterprising, betraying, and by making one war bring forth 
another. By this means, thev will eihter destroy all others, or be 
destroyed themselves. It will not be difficult to ruin them, if you, 
on the side of Mesopotamia, and we on that of Armenia, surround 
their army, which will be without provisions or auxiliaries. Tlie 
prosperity of their arras has subsisted hitherto solely by our fault, 
v/ho have not been so prudent as to appreciate the views of this 
common enemy, and to unite ourselves in confederacy against him. 

tuo pn88timu8. An ignores Romanos, postquam ad oecidentem pergentibus finem oce> 
nnus fe€it, arma hue convertisse 1 Neque quicquam a principio iiisi raptuni habere, 
domum, conjuges, agros, imperium ? Con venae, olim sine patiift, sine parentibus, peste 
conditos orbis terraruni : quibus non huniana uila neque divina obslant, quin socios, 
aniicos, procul Juxtaque sitos, inopes, potentesquc trahant, excidantqiie ; omniaqne non 
serva, et maxima regna, hostina ducant. Nanique, pauci libertatcin, pars magna justos 
doininos voiuni. Nots suspecti sumus eiuuli, et in tempore vindices ofltituri. I'u verd. 
eui Seleucia maxima urbium, regnumque Persidis inclytis divitiis est, quid ab illis, nisi 
dolum in prssens, et pofitea bellum expectas ? Romani in oroties arma habent, acerrlina 
in eoa quibus spolia maxima sunt. Audendo et fallendo, et bella ex beilis serendo, magni 
facii. Per hunc morem extinguent omnia, aut Occident: quod difficile non est, si ta 
Mesopotamia, nos Anneni/i, circnmgredimur exercitum sine frumento, sine auxiiiis. 
Fortuna autem nostris vitlls adhuc Incolumis. Tequc ilia fama sequelur, atixiUo pro- 
tectum magnis regibus latrones gentium oppressisse. Quod uti facias monec honoraue. 
•eu malte penucie nostrft unum imperiam prolatare. quftin •ociecate Tictor fiearL 
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It wili be fpr your immonal ekay to have supported two grent kkM, 
and to have conquered and destroyed these robbers of the world. 
This is what I earnestly advise and exhort you to do; by warning 
you to choose rather to share with us, by a sahitary alhance, io the 
conquest of tlie common enemy, than to sulTer the Reman empire 
to extend itself still farther by our ruin." 

It does not appear that this letter had the effect upon Phraates 
which Mithridates might have hoped from it. iSo that the two kings 
contented themselves with their own troops. 

One of the means made use of by Tigranes to assemble a new 
army,* was to recall Megadatcs from Syria, who had governed it 
fourteen years in his name; to him he sent orders to join hini with 
aU the troops in that country. Syriaf being thereby entirely un- 
garrisoned, Antiochus Asiaticus,son of Antiuchus Eusebestto whom 
it of right appertained, as lawful heir of the house ot Seleucus, took 
possession of some part of the country, and reigned there peaceably 
during four years. 
A. M. 3936. The army J of Tigranes and Mitliridates was 

Ant. J. c. 68. at jast formed. . It consisted of *0,000 choeen men, 
whom Mithridates had trained well in the Reman discipUne. It 
was about Midsummer before it took the field. The two kings 
took particular care, in aU the movements they made, to choo&e an 
advantageous ground for their camp, and to foitily it well, to pre- 
vent Lucullus'e attacking them in it; nor could all the stratagems 
he used, engage them to come to a battle. Their design was to 
reduce him gradually; to harass hi^ troops en iheir marches, in 
order to weaken them; to intercept his convoys, and oblige him to 
quit the country for want of provisions. LucuUus not h^w^ able, 
by all the arts he could use, to bring them into the open field, em* 
ployed a new plan, which succeeded. Tigranes had left at Artaxata, 
the capital of Armenia before the foundation of Tigranocerta, his 
wives and children ; and there he had depcEitcd ulini st all his trea- 
sures. Lucullus marched that way with all his troops, rightly lore- 
seeing that Tigranes would not remain quiet, when he saw tlie 
danger to which his capital was expofccd. That prince accord- 
ingly decamped immediately, followed Lucullus to difeccncert his 
design; and, by four great marches, Imvinir got Lefoie hiuK posted 
himself behind the river Arsamia,{. which L^uculivis was obliged to 
pass in his way to Artaxata, and resolved to dispute the patsage 
with him. The Romans passed the river without being prevented 
by the presence or efforts of the enemy; a great battle ensued, in 
which the Romans again obtained a complete vittory. There were 
three kings in the Armenian arniy, of whom Mithridates behaved 
the worst; i'(n,not being able to look the Rtn.an legions in the 
face, as soon as they charged, he was one ol tie firtt who fied; 

• A ppiao. In Syr. y. ! 1?. 1 19 ♦ Ju.<tln. lib. xl. c. 2. t Plul. in LiuuL f, 

% Or AntsinU. 
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wlttdi threw the whole iinny ifito scieh a coostemation, that it en- 
tirely lost all courage ; and this was the principal cause of the kw* 
of the batUe. 

LucuUus, after this victory,"' determined to continue his march 
to Artaxata, which was the certain means to put an end to die 
war. But as that city was still several days' Journey from thence, 
towards the north, and winter was approaching with its train of 
■BOWS and storms, the 6oIdiers,t already fatigued by a sufficiently 
rough campaign, refused to follow him into that country, where 
the cold was too severe for them. He was obliged to lead them 
kilo a wanner climate, by returning the way he came. 

He therefore repassed mount Taurus, and entered Mesopotamia, 
where he took tlie city Nisibis, a place of considerable strength, 
and be put his tiioops into winter-quarters. 

It was there that the spirit of mutiny began to show itself openly 
in the army of Lucullus. That general's severity, and the insolent 
Uberty of the Roman soldiers, and still more tbe malignant prac- 
tices of Clodius, had given occasion for this revolt. Cledius, so 
well known by the invectives of Cicero, his enemy, is hardly bet- 
ter treated by historians. They represent him as a man abandoned 
to all kind of vices, and infamous for his debaucheries, which he 
carried to such excess as to commit incest with his own sister, the 
wife of Lucullus ; to these he added unbounded audacity, and un- 
common cunning In the contrivance of seditions ; in a word, he 
was one of those dangerous persons, born to disturb and ruiu 
every thing by the unhappy union in himself of the most wicked 
incUnations, with the talents necessary for putting them in execu- 
tion. He gave a proof of this upon the occasion of which we are 
now speaking. Discontented with Lucullus, he secretly spread re- 
ports against him, welJ calculated to render him odious. He af- 
fected to lament extremely the fatigues of the soldiers, and to eiiter 
into their interests. He told them every day, that they were very 
unfortunate, in bein^ obhged to serve so long under a severe and 
avaricious general, m a remote climate, without lands or rewards, 
whilst their fellow*Boldiers, whose conquests were very modcrdte Id 
comparison with theirs, had enriched themselves under Pom|-ey. 
Discourses of this kind, attended with obliging and afi'able behaviour, 
which he knew how to assume occasionally without the appearance 
of affectation, made such an impression upon the soldiers, that it 
wae no longer in the power of Lucullus to govern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered Pontus with 4000 
of his own troops, and 4000 given him by Tigranes. Several in- 
habitants of the country joined hun again, J as well out of hatred 

* Dion. Cas. L xxxvii. p. 3—7. 

t Noster cxereitus, etsi iirbem ex Tigranis regno ceperai, et prirliist usns eratiNruii- 
ofe, tainen nimi& longinquitate locoruiu, ac desiderio euoriuii cunirnovebatur. C/c, »r» 
Ug. Man. n. 23. f 

1 MithridateB et suam manum jam confinnsirat, et eorum qui se ex ejiu rcgno col 
l^enntt ei inafids sdv«ititiii mi|lt4»riuD regum et omioDuin co|^ Juvabacur Boo 
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to the Romans, who had treated them with great rigour, as through 
the remains of affection^for their king, reduced to the mournful con- 
<lition in which they saw him, from t^e most splendid fortune and 
exalted greatness. For the misfortunes of princes naturally excite 
compassion, and there is generally a profound respect engraven in 
the hearts of the people for the name and person of kings. Mithri- 
dates, encouraged and strengthened by these new aids, and the 
troops which several neighbouring states ^nd princes sent him, re- 
sumed courage, and saw himself, more than ever, in a condition to 
make bead against the Romans. So that not contented with being 
re-established in his dominions,* which a moment before he did not 
so much as hope ever to see again, he had the boldness to attack 
the Roman troops^ so often victorious; beat a body of them, cool- 
manded by Fabius ; and, after having put them to the rout, pressed 
Triarius and Sornatius, two other of LucuJlus's lieutenants in that 
country, with great vigour. 
A. M. 39:17. Lucullus at length engeiged his soldiers to quit 

Ant. J. c. 67. tiieir winter-quarters, and to go to their aid. But 

they arrived too late. Triarius had imprudently ventured a battle, 
in which Mithridates had defeated him, and killed 7000 of his men; 
amongst whom were reckoned 150 centurions, and twenty-lour tri- 
bunes,! which made this one of the greatest losses the Romans 
had sustained for a great while. The army would have been en- 
tirely defeated, but lor a wound Mithridates had received, which 
exceedingly alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy time to escape. 
liUcuUus, upon his arrival, found the dead bodies upon the ^eld of 
battle, and did not give orders for their interment ; whicli still more 
exasperated- his soldiers against him. The spirit of revolt rose so 
high, that, without any regard for hi 3 character as general, they 
treated hiav no longer but with insolence and contempt ; and though 
he went from tent to tent, and almost from man to man, to conjure 
them to march against Mithridates and Tigranes, he could never 
prevail upon them to quit the place where they were. They an- 
swered him brutally, that as he had no thoughts but of enriclii.ig 
himself alone out of the spoils of the enemy, he might march alone, 
and fight them, if he tjiought fit. 

jain ferd sic fieri solcrc accepimus ; ut regum afflicts; fortune facilu intiltoruin u(n>fl 
aitictant ad iiiisericordiam, maxtineque eoruiii qui aut rcges sunt, aut viviiiit in re^uu: 
qudd regale lis nonieii niaguum et sanctum esse videaiur. Cic. pro leg. Manil. ii. 24. 

* Itaque taittum vidua eiiicere potuit, quanuun incoluinia nunquaiu est ausus opiare. 
Nauti cam se in regnum recepisset suuiii, non fuit e<> contentus, quod ei propter speui 
aceideral, ut eam^ postea quam pulsus erat, terram unquam attliig«ret : scd in excrci- 
Uim vestrum cJaruin atque viciorem impetum fecit. Gte. jtto leg. Manil. n. 25. 

t Glute calamHas tanta fuit, ut earn ad aures L. LucuLi, non ex prulio nuntius, sed 
^ ) ruiuor affierrct. Cie. pro leg. ManiL n. 25. 
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SECT. IV. 

ifithrldatCB, taking advantage of the discord which had arisen in the Roman anny. 
recovers all his dominlona. Pompey ie choeen to succeed Lucufltis. He overthrawt 
Mitbridatea in aeveral baolea. The .latter flies in vaiu tuTigranus, bia eoo-in-law, 
for refuge, who is engaged in a war with his own sou. P<impey marclies into Ar 
menia against Tigranes, who comes to him and surrenders liimsHf Weary of pur- 
tviiig Mithridates to no purpose, be returns into Byria, makes hunself master of tJuil 
kingdom, and puts an end to tlio empire of tiie Selucidn. He marches bock to PcmttA 
Phaniaces makes the army revolt against his father Mithridates, who kiils himselt 
That prince's character. Poinpey*s expeditions into Arabia and Judea, where lie 

% takes Jerufial«in. After Inving reduced all tlie cities of Pcnlus, he returcs to E«i le. 
and receives the iiouour of a triumph. 

Manius Acilius Glabrio and C. Piso had been elected consuls at 
Rome. The first had Bithynia and Pontus for his province, where 
LucuUus commanded. The senate, at tlie same time, disbanded 
Fimbria's legions, which were a part of his army. All this news 
augmented the disobedience and insolence of the troops towards 
LucuUus 

It is true,* his rough, austere, and frequently haughty disposition, 
gave some room for such usage. He cannot be denied the glory 
of having been one of the greatest captains of his ago; and of having 
iiad almost all the qualities that form a complete general. But one 
was wanting which diminished the merit of all the rest; I mean the 
art of gaining the affections, and making himself beloved by the 
soldiers. He was difficult of access; rough in commanding; carried 
exactitude, in point of duty, to an excess that made it odious; was 
inexorable in pnnishing offences ; and did not know how to conciliate 
good will by praises and rewards opportunely bestowed, or by an 
air of kindness and affability, and insinuating manners, still moie 
efficacious than either gifts or praises. And what proves that the 
sedition of the troops was in a great measure his own fault, was « 
their being very docile and obedient under Pompey. 

In consequence of the letters which LucuUus had written to the 
senate, in which he acquainted them, that Mithridates was entirely 
defeated, and utterly incapable of retrieving himself, commissioners 
had been nominated to regulate the affairs oftPontus, as of a king 
dom totally reduced. They were much surprised to find, upon their . 
arrival, that, far from being master of Pontus, he was not so much 
us master of his army, and that his own soldiers treated him with 
the utmost contempt. 

The arrival of the consul Acilius Glabrio still added to their li- 
ccntiousness. He informed them,t thatliUcuUus had been accuser! 
at Rome of protracting the war for the saka of continuhig his com- 

♦blon. Cafls 1. XXXV. p. 7. 

* In ^Mo illo mato gravissimftque belii o6en«one, L. Luculius qui tamen aliquft ei 
parte its incommodis mederi fortasse potuiasct, vestro jussu coactus, qu5d imperii diu 
turaitatl modum stataendum, yeteri exempk), putavistis, partem militam, qui jam aii 
psBdils confectto eram, dimisit, partem QJabiiqni uadidit. Or. pro leg. Manil. n. 96. 
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Aland; thftt the eeoate had dinbanded part of his troofie, and fijHmdi^ 
them payinj^ bim any farther obedience. So that he soon fbondf 
himself almost entirely abandoned by the soldiers. Mithridates. 
taking advantage of this disorder, had time to recover his whole 
kingdom, and to make great ravages in Cappadocia. 

A. M. 3938. Whilst the affairs of the army were in this con- 

Am. J. c. 66. dition, great noise was made at Rome against Lucul- 
his. Pompey had just put an end to the war with the pirates, for 
which an extraordinary power bad been granted to him.* Upon - 
this occasion one of the tribunes ol* the people, named Manilius, pro- 
posed a decree to this e^ct: " That Pompey, taking upon him the' 
command of all the troops and provinces which were under Lucui« 
lus, and adding to them Bithynia, wliere Acilius commaiided, should 
be charged with the conduct of the war against the kinofs Mithri* 
dates and Tigranes, retaining under him all the naval forces, 'iind 
continuing to command at sea with the same conditions and prero- 
gatives as bad been granted him in the war against the pirates; that 
is to say, that he should have absolute power on all the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, to thirty leagues' distance from the sea." This 
was, in effect, subjecting the whole Roman empire to one man. For 
all the provinces which iiad not been granted him by the first decree, 
Pfarygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Ciiicia, the higher Col- 
chis, and Armenia, were conferred upon him by this second, which 
included also all the armies and forces, with which Lucullus had 
defeated the two kings Mithridatcs and Tigranes. 

Consideration for Lucullus, who was deprived of the glory of his 
great exploits, and in the place of whom a general was appointed 
to succeed ,more to tlie honours of his triumph than the command 
of his armies, was not, however, what gave the nobility and senate 
most concern: they were well convinced that great wrong was done 
him, and that his services were not treated with the gratitude they 
deserved: but what gave them most pain, and what they could not 
support, was that high degree of power to which Pompey was raised, 
which they considered as a tyranny already formed. For this rea- 
son they exhorted each other in private, and mutually encouraged 
one another to oppose t^la decree, and not abandon their expiring 
Uberty. 

Caesar and Cicero, who v/ere very powerful at Rome, supported 
ManiUus, or ratlier Pompey, with all their credit. ' It was upon this, 
occasion that the latter pronounced that fine oration berorc the 
people, entitled, « For the law of Manilius." After having demon- 
strated, in the first two parts of his discourse, the necessity anci 
importance of the war in question, he proves, in the third, that 
Pompey is the only person capable of terminating it successful.y. 
For this purpose, he enumerates at length the Qualities necessaxy 
io form a general of an army, and shows that Pompey possesses 

«PltttinPGiiip.ii.ttM. Applan- p ^as. Dion. Cm. t. juuev. ^ 9|. 
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tilem all in a 0a|8«Bi6 degree. He infeistB principally upoa hiB pro* 
bity^ kumaJDity, innocence of mannei's, integrity, disinterestec'Rei^ 
love of the public good: « Virtues, by so much the more necessary,** 
says he, *' as the Roman name* is become infamous and iiateful 
amongst forei^ naticms, and our allies, in consequence of tl.e ile- 
teucli^, avarice, and unheard-of oppressions of the generals and 
magistrates we send amongst them. Instead of wliich,! the f.ru- 
dent, moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey will make 
him be regarded, not as sent from Rom^, hut descended from hea- 
ven, for the happiness of the nations. People begin to believe, that 
1^ which is related of the noble disinterestedness of those ancient 
Romans is real and true ; and that it was not witl^put reason, that, 
under such magistrates, nations chose rather to obey the Roman 
people than to command others." 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people; wherefore the 
fear of dttpleasing the multitude kept those grave senators silent, 
who had at first appeared so well inclined, and so full of courage. 
The decree was authorized by the suffrages of all tlie tribes; and 
Fdmpey, though absent, declared absolute master of almost all SyD* 
had usurped by arms, and by making a cruel war upon his country. 

We must not imagine, says a very judicious historian, J that eitiier 
Ctesar or Cicero, who took so much pains to have this law passed, 
acted from views of the public good. Cesar, full of ambition acd 
great projects, endeavoured to make iiis court to the people, whose 
authority he knew was at that tim^ much greater than the senate's: 
he thereby opened himself a way to the same power, and familiar- 
ized ihe Romans to extraordinary and uillimited commissions: \\ 
heaping upon the head of Pompey so many favours and glaring dis- 
tinctions, Jie flattered himself that he should at length render hira 
odious to the people^ who would soon take offence at him. {?o th&t 
in lifting him up, he had no other design than to prepare a precipice 
for him. Cicero ako had in view only his own greatness. His weak 
side was a desire of bearing sway in the commonwealth ; not indeetl 
by guilt and violence, but by the method of persuasion. Besides hia 
wish to support .himself by the influence of Pompey, he was very 
well pleased with showing the nobility and people, who formed t^^o 
parties, and, in a manner, two republics in the state, that he wfts 
capable of making the balance incline to tlie side he espoused. It 
was always his policy to conciliate equally both parties, in declaring 
sometunes for the one, and sometimes for the other. 

* Difficile est dictu, auirites, quanlo in odio sifiius apt<d cieterAs nationes, prer»« 
<j>rum, quoB ad eas hoc anno cum impei io misimus, injurias ac libidines, Cic, pro Ug, 

t Itaque manes quidem nunc in bis loclfs Cn. Pompciuni, siciii aiiquem non ex hSc 
nrbe misstim, sed de cobIo delaipsara intueuLur. Nunc denique incipiuni crGdere, dtu-ne 
nomtnes RomanoB Mc quondam abstinentia, quod jam natioiiibus oeteris Incredibit sc 
SIS wfS?/** Pro**>'«»n> videbatur. Nunc impeiii nostri splendor iHis geiitibua lucar 
Kh^hSJSlT2!i"°" ""f ^J?"*^ DiiUores BUOB rum, cum hdc temperanlift magisuatu* 

lokS-^jSTSSEu »°ar' **" hnperare altls malnlweViftid. n. 41 
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A. At. 3Ba& Pomyey,* who had Ifttelv teruiiiiAted the wta wtji 

Ant. J- c. da the pirates, was still in Cilicia, when he reoeivei 
•etters to inform him of all the people had decreed in his favour. 
When his friends, who were present, congratulated him, and ex- 
pressed their joy, it ia said, that he knit his brows, struck his thigh, 
and cried out, as if oppressed by, and sorry ibr, that new command: 
^^ Gods! what endless labours am I devoted to? Should I not have 
been more happy as a man unknown and inglorious? Shall I never 
cease to make war, nor ever |iave my arms off my back? Shall i 
never escape the envy that persecutes me, nor live at peace in the 
country with my wafe-and children?" 

This is usually enough the language of the ambitious, even t^ 
those who are most inordinately actuated by that passion. But, 
however succcs^ul they may be in imposing u^n themselves, it 
seldom happens that they deceive others ; and the piiblic is far irom 
mistaking thfem. The friends of Pompey, and even those who 
were most intimate with him, could not endure his diesimulatioii 
at this time. For there was not one of them who did ni&t know, 
that ills natural ambition and passion for command, still more 
iiiflamed by his quarrel with Lucullus,made him feel a more refined 
and sensible satisfaction in the new charge conferred upon him ; 
and hi^s actions soon took off the mask, and discovered his red 
t^entiments. 

The first step wliich he took upon arriving in the provinces of, 
bis government, was, to forbid any obedience whatsoever to the 
ordoi« of Lucullus. In his march he altered every thmg which 
iiis predecessor had decreed. He exonerated some ffcm the penal 
ties Lucullus had laid upon them ; deprived others of the rewards 
lie had given tliem: in short, his sole view in every thing was to 
let the partisans of Lucullus see that they adhered to a man who 
had neither authority nor power. Strabo's uncle ,t by the mother's 
side, highly discontented with Mithridates for having put to death 
several of his relations, to avenge himself for that cruehy, had ^one 
over to Lucullus, and had given up fifteen places in Cappadocia to 
him, Lucullus loaded bun with honours, and promised to reward him 
as such considerable services deserved. Pompey,far from having any 
regard for sucii just and reasonable engagements, which his prede- 
cessor had entered into solely from a view to the public good, af- 
fected a universal opposition to them, and looked upon all those as 
his enemies who had contracted any friendship with Lucullus. 

It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavour to lessen the 
value of his predecessor's actions, in order to arrogate all the honour 
lo himself; Out certainly none ever carried that conduct to such 
monstrous excess as Pompey did at tliis time. His great quali- 
ties and innumerable conquests are exceedingly extolled ; but so 
bafle and odious a jealousy ought to sully, or rather totally ecli|)8» 

• Plut. In Pomp. £}4-HS3fi. Dion. Cass. I. xxxrl p. 38-85. App. p. 838 
*«irali.LxU. p. 587,58a 
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the glory (^ tkem. Such wajs the manner iu^which Pumpey th^^igfal 
fit to begin. 

Lucirlius mtide bitter complaints of t^iis oondtiet. Tiieir com- 
mon fViends, in order to a reconciliatioir, concerted an interview be- 
tween them. It passed at first with all possible f>oliteness, aiid witb 
leciprocal marks of esteem and amity. But these were only com- 
pliments, and a language that extended ao farther than the lips, 
which costs the great nothing. The heart ^ soon explained itscE 
The conversation growing warm by degrees, they pf eeeeded to 
invectives ; Pompey reproaching LucuUtis with his avarice, and Ln- 
cullos Pompey with his ambition, in which they spoke the truth of 
each other. They parted more incensed, and greater enemies than 
belbre. 

Lucullus set out for Rome, whither he carried a great quan- 
tity of books, which he had collected in his conquests. Of these 
he formed a library, which was open to all the learned and curious, 
whom it drew about him in great numbofs. They were received 
at his house with all possible politeness and ge^ierosity. The bonoiff 
of a triumph was granted to Lucullus, but not without being long 
contested. 

It was he who first brought cherries to Rome,* which, till then, 
had been unknawn in Europe. They were thus called from Ce- 
rasus, a city in Oappadocia. 

Pompey began by engaging Pliraates, king of the Parthians, in 
the Roman interest. He has been spoken of already, and is the 
same who was surnamed the god. He concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with hiin. He offered peace also to Mithri- 
dates; but that prince, believing himself sure of the amity and aid 
of Phraates, would not so much as hear it mentioned. When he 
was informed that Pompey had anticipated him, he sent to treat 
with him. But Pompey having demanded, by way of proliminary, 
that he should lay down his arms, aud ^ive up all deserters, those 
proposals were very near occasioning^^ u mutiny in Mithriiates's 
army. As there were abundance of deserters in it, they coiild not 
suffer any thing to be said upon delivering them up to Pompey ; nor 
would the rest of the array consent to see themselves weakened 
by the loss of their comrades. To appease them, Mithridates was 
obliged to tell them that he bad sent his ambassadors only to in- 
spect the condition. of the Roman array; and to swear that be 
would not make peace with the Romans, either en those or on any 
other conditions. 

Pompey, having distributed his fleet in different stations, to guard 
the whole sea between Phoenicia and the Bosphorus, marched by 
land against Mithridates, who had still 30,000 foot, and 2000 or 
3000 horse ; but did not. dare, however, to come to a battle. That 
ptiace wasencaiuped upon a mountain^ in a very stroi^poflitioa» when 

• Win. I vv. c aa 
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he co^d not be forced ; bat he abandoned it on Pompey's approach, 
for want of water. Poinpey Immediately took possession- of it ; 
and coiijectunngr, from tlie nature of the plants and other signs, 
that there mast be an abundance of springs within it, he ordered 
wells to be dug, and in an instant the camp had water in abundance. 
Fompey could not sufficiently wonder how Mithridates, for want of 
attention and curiosity, had been so long ignorant of so important 
and necessary a resource. 

Soon after he fdlowed him, encamped near him, and shut him up 
within strong ramparts, which he carried quite round his camp. 
They were almost eight leagues in circumference,* and were forti- 
fied with strong towers, at proper distances from each other. Mith- 
ridates, either through fear or negligence, suffered him to finish his 
works. Pompey's plan was to starve him out. And in fact, he 
reduced him to such a want of provisions, that his troops were 
obliged to subsist upon the carriage- beasts in their camp. Tht 
horses alone were spared. After having sustained this kind of 
siege for almost fifty days, Mithridates escaped by night undisco- 
vered, with all the best ttotfps of his army, having first ordered all 
the useless and sick persons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately pursued him ; came up with him near the 
Euphrates ; encamped near himi and apprehending, that, in order 
to escape, he would make haste to pass the river, he quitted his 
intrenchments, and -advanced against him by night, in order of bat- 
tle. His design was m«tely to surround the enemy, to prevent 
their fl3n[ng,and to attack them at day-break the next morning. But 
all his old officers made such entreaties and remonstrances to him,/ 
that they induced him to fight without waiting till day; for the 
ni^ht was not very dark, the moon giving light enough for distin* 
guishing objects, and knowing one another. Pompey could not 
withstand the ardour of his troops, and led them on against the 
enemy. The barbarians were afraid to stand the attack, and fled 
immediately in the utmost consternation. The Romans made a 
great slaughter of them, killed above 10,000 men, and took their 
whole camp. 

Mithridates, with BOO horse, in the beginning of the battle opened 
himself a way, sword in hand, through the Roman army, and went 
off. But those 800 horse soon quitted their ranks and dispersed, 
and }eft him with only three followers, of which number was Hyp- 
ncratia, one of his wives, a woman of masculine courage and war- 
like boldness; which occasioned her being called Hypsicrate8,f 
by changing the termmation of her name from the femmine to the 
masc^Uine. She was mounted that day on horseback, and wore the 
bibit of a Persian. She continued to attend the king, without 
giving way to the fatigues of his long journeys, or beinff weary of 
•erviDg hun, though she took care of his horse herself, till they 

• One handred ftnd fifty itadia. t Ultra fsrolnam foiroir Teuit. 
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activ^ at a GMltwi whexi* the kiiij '■: --i ?• - " i^ ' J ott j reboot 
effects lay. Tliere, after ha vii.g ^ i^r;^^I..t(t !. r rh &t niBi::>i£cent 
of his robes to such as were aitseajtjIe'J al)t;iit i.ioi. lu! made a pre- 
sent to each of his friends of a muital ]»oif oa, ihat^ci^e of tLem 
might fall alive into the hands of their eneinios, buFby their cwa 
consent. 

That unhappy fugitive* saw no other hoj^es for him, than from 
his son-in-law Tigranes. He sent ambaseadors to demand per- 
mission to take refuge in his dominions, and aid for the re-estabhsb- 
ment of his entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at thut time at 
war with Iiis son. He caused those ambassadors to be seized and 
thrown into prison, and set a price upon his father-in-law s head, 
promising 100 talentsf to whosoever should seize or kill him ; under 
pretence that it was Mithridates who had made his son talie up 
arms against him; but in reality to make Iris court to the Remans^ 
as we shall soon see. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched Into Armenia 
Major against Tigranes. He foftnd him at war with bis son, who 
bore the same name with himself. We have already mentioned 
that the king of Armenia had espoused Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithridates. He had three sous by her, two of whom he had put 
^ to death without reason. Th6 third, to escape the cruelty of so 
unnatural a father, had fled to Phraates, king of Parthia, wliose 
daughter he had married. His father-in-law carried him back to 
Armenia at the head of an army, where they besieged Artsxata. 
But finding the place very strong, and provided with every tJiing 
necessary for agood defence, Phraates left him part of the army to 
carry on tlie siege, and returned with the rest iato his own c-omi- 
nions. Tigranes, the father, soon after fell upon il.e son with aH 
his troops, beat his army, and drove them out of the country. That 
voung prince, after this misfortune, had designed to withdraw to 
his ffriindfatber Mithridates. But on the way he was infcrmed of 
his deteat; and having lost all hope of obtairjing aid from him, he 
resolved to throw himself into the arms of the Romans. Accord- 
ingly, he entered their eartp, and went to Pompey to implore his 
protection. Pompey gave him a very good reception, and was glad 
of his coming; for, as he was about to carry the war into Arnie- 
nia, he had occasion fbr shch a guide as he. He therefore caused 
that prmce to conduct him directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and sensible that he was not in a 
condition to oppose so powerful an army, resolved to have recourse 
to the generosity and clemency of the Roman general. He put 
mto his hands the ambassadors sent to him by Mithridates, and fol- 
fowed them directly himself. Without taking any precaution, he 
entered the R<^naii camp, and went to submit his person and crowm 
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to the discretion of Pompey and the Romans. He said,*^ That of 
all the Romans, and of ail mankind, Pompey was the only person 
ui whose faith he could confide ; that, in whatsoever manner lie 
should decide his fate, he should be satisfied ; that he was not 
ashamed to be conquered by a man whom none could conquer ; 
«nd that it was no dishonour to submit to him, whom fortune had 
made superior to all others. 

When he arrived on horseback near the intrenchments of the 
camp, two of Pompey's Uctors came out to meet him, and ordered 
him to dismount and enter on foot, telling him, that no stranger 
had ever been known to enter a Roman camp on horseback. Pi" 
grsLnes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and gave it the Uctors; and after 
"wards, when he approached Pompey, taking off his diadem, Ite 
^¥ould have laid it at his feet, and prostrated himself to the earth 
to embrace his knees. But Pompey ran to prevent him ; and tak 
ing him by the hand, carried him into his tent, made him sit on the 
right, and his son, tlie young Tigranes, on the left side of him. Af 
ter which he deterred hearing what he had to say to the next day, 
and invited the father and son to sup with him that evening. TJie 
eon refused to be there with his father; and as he had not shown 
him the least mark of respect during the interview, and had treated 
him with the same indifference as it he had been a stranger. Pom 
]>ey was very much offended at that behaviour. He did not, how 
ever, entirely neglect his interests, in determining upon the affair 
of Tigranes. After having condemned Tigranes to pay the Ho 
mans 6000 talents,f for the charges of the war he had made againsi 
them without cause, and to relinquish to them all his conquests oit 
the hither side of the Euphrates, he decreed, that he should rei<rn 
in his ancient kingdom Armenia Major, and that his son shotud 
have Gordiana and Sophena, two provinces upon the borders of 
Armenia, during his father's life, and all the rest of his dominions 
ailer liis death ; reserving, however, to the father the treasures he 
had in Sophena, w^ithout which it would have been impossible for him 
to have paid the Romans the sum which Pompey required of him 

The father was well satisfied with these conditions, which still 
lefl him a crown. But the son, who had entertained chimerical 
hopes, could not relish a decree which deprived him of what had 
been promised him. He was even so much discontented with it, 
that he wanted to escape, in order to excite new troubles. Pom 
pey, who suspected his design, ordered him to be always kept in 
view ; and, upon his absolutely refusing to consent that his fatliei 
should withdraw his treasures from Sophena, be caused him to be 

♦ Mox Ipse sTipplex et pitesens se re<;numque ditioni ejus permisit, praefatus : neinl 
lieni alium netiue Roniaiiuin neque uliiua puiitis viram futurum fuisae, cujus fle fidel 
coininif«urufi forei, quain Cn. Ponipeium. IVoiiide omnem ubi vcl advenuiin vel se- 
cundain, cujus auctor ille esaet, fortuiiam totnrabiiem futurain. Non eme lurpe ab eo 
Vinci, qtibiii vincere easet nefaa : neque ei inhoiiesti aiiquein suuimittl, quf m fbrtona 

Tit OMines extullaset, KdI. Patere. 1. ii. c. 37. 
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pal into pfnon. Afterwards, havinf^ discovered that be eohdted 
the Armenian nobilitv to take up arms, and endeavoured to engasre 
the Parthians to do the same, he put him amongst those whom Ee 
reserved for his triumph. 

A short time after, Pfaraates, king of the Parthians, sent to Pom- 
pey, to claim that young prince as his son-in-law; and to represent 
to him, that he ought to make the Euphrates the boundary of hb 
conquests. Pompey made answer, that the younger Tigranes was 
more related to his father than his father-in-law ; and that as to 
his conquests, he should give them such bounds as reason and jus- 
tice required; but without being prescribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been suffered to possess himself of his trea- 
sures in Sophena, he paid the 6000 talents, and besides that, gave 
every private soldier in the Roman army fifty drachmas,* 1000 to 
each centurion,! and 10,000 to each tribune ;| and by that liberality 
obtained the title of friend and ally of the Roman people. This 
would have been pardonable, had he not added to it abject beha- 
viour and submissions unworthy of a king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and added to it 
Sophena and Gordiana, which he had designed for young Ti- 
granes. 

After having regulated every thing in Armenia,{ Pompey march- 
ed northwards m pursuit of Mithridates. Upon the banks of the 
Cyrus|| he found the Albanians and Iberians, two powerful nations, 
situate between the Caspian and Euxine seas, who endeavoured to 
stop him ; but he beat them, and obliged the Albanians to demand 
peace. He granted it, and passed- the winter in their country. 

A. M. 3939. The next year he took the fiekl very early 

Aiit.J. C.65. against the Iberians. This was a very warlike 

nation, and had never hitherto been conquered. It had always re- 
tained its hberty, during the time that the Medes, Persians, and 
Macedonians, had successively possessed the empire of Asia. 
Pompey found means to subdue this people, though not without 
very considerable difficulties, and obliged them to demand peace. 
The king of the Iberians sent him a bed, a table, and a throne, all 
of massy gold ; desiring him to accept those presents as earnests 
of his amity. Pompey put them into the hands of the questors for 
the public treasury. He also subjected the people of Colchis, and 
made their king Olthaces prisoner, whom he afterwards led in tri- 
umph From thence he returned into Albania, to chastise that na- 
tion for having taken up arms again, whilst he was engaged with 
the Iberians and the people of Colchis. 

The aimy of the Albanians was commanded by Cosis, the bro- 
ther of king Orodes. That prince, as soon as the two armies came 

* About S2«. t About SU. sterling. t About 9501. stcrUnf. 
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to blows, singled out Pompey, and sparring furiously up to him, 
darted his javelin at him. But Pdmpey received him so vigorously 
with his spear, that it went through* his body, and laid him dead at 
his horse's feet. The Albanians were overtJirown, and a great 
slaughter was made of them. This victory obliged king Orodes 
to buy a second peace upon the same terms with that which he 
had made with the Romans the year before, at the price of great 
presents, and by giving one of his sons as a hostage for his observ- 
ing it better than he had done the former. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had passed the winter at Dioscu- 
rias, m the north-east of the Euxinc sea. Early in the spring he 
marcbed to the Cimmerian Bosphorus, through several nations of 
the Scythians, some of which suffered him to pass voluntarily, and 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom of the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus is the same which is now called Crim Tartary, and 
was at that time a province of Mithridates's empire. He had as- 
signed it as an establishment to one of his sons, named Machares. 
But that young prince had been so vigorously pressed by the Ro- 
mans, whilst they besieged Sinope, and their fleet was in possession 
of the Euxine sea, which lay between that city and his king^dom, 
that he had been obliged to make a peace with them, and had 
inviolably observed it till then. He well knew that his father was 
extremely displeased with such conduct, and therefore very much 
dreaded meetiilg him. In order to a reconcitiation, he sent ambas- 
sadors to him upon his route, who represented to him, that he had 
been reduced to act in that manner, contrary to his inclination, by 
the necessity of his affairs. But finding that his father was not 
influenced by his reasons, he endeavoured to escape by sea, and 
was taken by vessels sent expressly by Mithridates to cruise in his 
way.. He chose rather to kill himself than fall iniK) his father's 
hands. 

Pompey, having terminated the war in the north, and seeing it 
impossible to follow Mithridates into the remote country to which 
he had retired, led back his army to the south, and on his march 
subjected Darius king of the Medes, and Antiochus king of Coma- 
gena. He went on to Syria, and made himself master of the whole 
empire. Scaurus reduced Coele-syria and Damascus, and Gabinius 
all the rest of the country as far as the Tigris : these were two of 
his lieutenant-generals. Antiochus Asiaticus,"^ son of Antiochus 
Eusebes, heir of the house of the Seleucids, who, by LucuUus's 
permission, had reigned four years in part of that country, of which 
ne had taken possession when Tigranes abandoned it, came to so- 
licit him to re-establish him upon the throne of his ancestors. But 
Pompey refbsed to give him audience, and deprived him of all his 
dominions, which he made a Roman province. Thus, whilst Ti- 
granes was left in possession of Armenia, who had done the Ro 

•Ap9it&.tal0yr.pbl33 JiuUn. 1. il. ft. 1>L 
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mum great hurt during the course of a long war, ADtiocfaus was 
dethroned, who had never committed the least hostility, and by no 
means deserved such treatment. The reason given for it was, that 
the Romans had conquered Syria from Tigranes ; that it was n(4 
just that they should lose the fruit of their victory ; that Antio- 
chus was a prince who had neither the courage nor capacity ne- 
cessary for the defence of the country ; and that to put it into hia 
bands would be to expose it to the perpetual ravages and incur- 
sions of the Jews and Arabians, which Pompey took care not to 
do. In consequence of this way of reasoning, Antiochus lost liis 
crown, and was reduced to the necessity of passing his life as a 

A. M. 3039. private person. In him ended the empire of the 

Ant J. C. 65. Seleucidoe, after a duration of almost 250 years. 

During these expeditions of the Romans in Asia, great revolu- 
tions happened in Egypt. The Alexandrians, weary of their king 
Alexander, took up arms ; and after having expelled him, called in 
Ptolemy Auletes to supply his place. That history will be treated 
at large in the ensuing article. 

Pompey aflerwards went to Damascus,* where he regulated se- 
veral aifairs relating to Egypt and Judea. During his residence 
there, twelve crowned heads went thither to make their court to 
him, and were all in the city at the same time. 

A fine contentionf between the love of a father and the duty of 
a son was seen at this time ; a very extraordinary contest in those 
days, when the most horrid murders and parricides frequently open- 
ed tlie way to thrones. Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, volunta- 
rily resigned the crown in favour of his son. and put the diadem od 
his head in the presence of Pompey. The most sincere tears flowed 
in abundance from the eyes of the son, who was truly afflicted at 
a circumstance for which others would have highly rejoicecj. It 
was the sole occasion in which he thought disobedience allowable; 
and he would have persisted in refusing the sceptre, | if* Pompey 's 
orders had not interfered, and obliged him at lengtli to submit to 
paternal authority. This is the second example Cappadocia has 
displayed of such a contest of generosity. We have spoken in its 
place of a similar contest between the two Ariaratheses. 

As Mithridates was in possession of several strong places in Pon 
tus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it necessary to return thither 
in order to reduce them. He made himself master of almost all 
of them upon his arrival, and aflerwards wintered at Aspis, a city 
of Pontus. 

Stratonice, one of Mithndates's wives, surrendered a castle of 
the Bosphorus, which she had in her keeping, to Pompey, with the 
treasures concealed in it, demanding only for recompense, that if 
her son Xiphares should fall into his hands, he should be restored 

• Plut In Pomp. p. 638, 639. f Val. Max. I. v. c. 7 
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j^ to her. Pompey accepted only such of those presentv as would 
^/ serve for the ornaments of temples. When Mithridates knew what 
^^ Stratonice had done, to revenue her facility in surrendering that 
fortress, which he considered as a treason, he killed Xiphares in his 
J^^ mother's sight, who beheld that sad spectacle from the other side 
*^ of the strait. 

I Caina, or the New City, was the strongest place in Pontus, and 
^\ therefore Mithridates kept the greatest part of his treasures, and 
^f whatever he had of greatest value, in that place, which he con- 
CHceived impregnable. Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithri- 
Q^dates had lefl in it. Amongst other things were found secret 
memoirs, written by himself, which gave a very good insight into his 
character. In one part he had rioted down the persons he had poi- 
soned, amongst whom were his own son Ariarathes, arid Alcsus 
of Sardis; the latter, because he had carried the prize in the cha- 
riot-race against him. What fantastical records were these ! Was 
he afraid that the public and posterity should not be informed of 
his monstrous crimes, and his motives for committing them? 

His memoirs of physic* were also found there, which Pompey 
caused to be translated into Latin by Lenieus, a good grammarian, 
one of his freedmen ; and they were afterwards made pubUc in that 
language. For, amongst the other extraordinary qualities of Mith- 
ridates, he was very skilful in medicine. It was he who invented 
the excellent antidote which still bears his name, and from which 
physicians have experienced such effects, that they continue to use 
It successfully to this day. 
A. M. 3040. Pompey ,f during his stay at Aspis, made such 

Anu J. c. 64. regulations in the affairs of the country, as the 
state of them would admit. As soon as the spring returned, he 
marched back into Syria for the same purpose. He did not think 
it adviseable to pursue Mithridates in the kingdom of the Bospho- 
rus, whither he was returned. To do that he must have marched 
round the Euxine sea with an army, and passed through many 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or entirely desert ; 
a very dangerous enterprise, in which he would have run great risk 
of perishing. So that all Pompey could do was to post the Roman 
fleet in such a manner as to intercept any convoys that migiu be 
sent to Mithridates. He believed by that means, he should be able 
to reduce him to the last extremity ; and said, on setting out, that 
he lefl Mithridates more formidable enemies tlian the Romans 
which were hunger and necessity. 

What carried him with so much ardour into Syria was his e:^- 
cessive and vainglorious ambition to push his conquests as far as 
the Red Sea. In Spain, and before that in Africa, he had carried 
the Roman arms as far as the western ocean on both sides of thei 
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■tndto of the MeditMrnneaii. In the war a^mst the Albamans, y 
he had extended his conquests to the Caspian Sea, and believed 
there was nothing wanting to his fflory, but to push them on as iar w 
as the Red Sea. Upon ma arrivu in Syria, he declared Aiitioch 
and Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and continued his Hi 
march towards Damascus ; from whence he designed to have gone 
on against the Arabians, and afterwards to have conquered all the • 
countries to the Red Sea. But an accident happened which obliged ^ 
him to suspend all his projects, and to return into Pontus. ^ 

Some time before, an embassy had come to him from Mithridates, ^ 
who demanded peace. He proposed, that he should be suffered to ' ? 
retain his hereditary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon condi- 
tion of paying a tribute to the Romans, and resigning all his other 
provinces. Pompey replied, that then he should a&o come in person, 
as Tigranes had done. Mithridates could not consent to such a 
meanness, but proposed sending his children, and some of his prin- 
cipal friends. Pompey would not be satisfied with that. The 
negotiation broke off, and Mithridates applied hunself to making 
preparations for war with as much vifi[our as ever. Pompey, who 
received advice of this activity, judged it necessary to be upon the 
spot, in order to have an eye to every thing. For that purpose, he 
went to pass some time at Amisus, the ancient capital of the country. 
There, through the just punishment of the gods, says Plutarch, his 
ambition made him commit faults which drew upon him the blame 
of all the worid. He had publicly charged and reproached Lucullus, 
for havinsf, while the war still raged, disposed of provinces, given 
rewards, decreed honours, and acted in all things as victors are not 
accustomed to act till a war is finally terminated; and now he teH 
into the same inconsistency himself. For he disposed of govern- 
ments, and divided the dominions. of Mithridates into provinces, as 
if the war had been at an end. But Mithridates still lived, and 
every thing was to be apprehended from a prince inexhaustible m 
resources, whom the greatest defeats could not disconcert, and 
whom losses themselves seemed to inspire with new courage, and 
to supply \vith new strength. And indeed at that very time, when 
he was believed to be irretrievably ruined, he was actually meditat- 
ing a terrible invasion into the very heart of the Roman empire with 
the troops he had lately raised. 

Pompey, in the distribution of rewards, ffave Armenia Minor to 
Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who had always continued fimily 
attached to the Roman interests during this war, to which he added 
the title of king. It was this Dejotarus who, by always persisting, 
through gratitude, in his adherence to Pompey, incurred the resent- 
ment of CsBsar, and had occasion for the eloquence of Cicero to 
defend him. 

He made Archelaus also high-priest of the Moon, who was the 
suprenae goddess of the Comanians in Pontus, and gave him the 
sovereignty of the place, which contained at least 6000 personsi a]| 
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devoted to the worship of that deity. I have already observed, that 
this Archelaus was the son of him who commanded in chief the 
troops sent by Mithndates into Greece in his first war with the 
Romans, and who, being disgraced by that prince, had, with his son, 
taken refuge amongst them. They had always, from that time, 
continued their firm adherents, and had been of great use to them 
in the wars of Asia. The father being dead, the high-priesthood 
of Comana, and the sovereignty annexed to it, were given to the 
son, in recompense for the services of both. 

During Pompey's stay in Pontus, Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, 
took advantage of his absence to make incursions into Syria, which 
very much dStressed the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. 
Qpon his way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies of 
the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He caused them to 
be interred with great solemnity, which gained him the hearts of 
his soldiers. From thence he continued his march towards Syria, 
with the view of executing the projects he had formed for the war 
of Arabia; but news of importance interrupted those designs. 

Though Mithndates had lost all hopes of peace, ever since Pom- 
pey had rejected the overtures he had caused to be made to him; 
and though he saw many of his subjects abandon his party; far from 
losing courage, he had formed the design of crossing Pannonia, and 
massing the Alps, to attack the Romans in Italy itself, as Hannibal 
nad done before him^ a project more bold than prudent, with which 
his inveterate hatred and blind despair had inspired him. A great 
number of the neighbourino^ Scythians had entered themselves in 
his service, and considerably augmented his army. He had sent 
deputies into Gaul to sohcit the nations tJiere to join him, when he 
should approach the Alps. As great passions are always credulous, 
and men easily flatter themselves in what they ardently desire, he 
was in hopes that the flame of the revolt among the slaves in Italy 
and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguished, might suddenly rekindle upon 
his presence: that the pirates would soon repossess themselves of 
the empire of the sea, and involve the Romans in new difHculties; 
and that the provinces, oppressed by the avarice and cruelty of the 
magistrates and generals, would be anxious to throw ofl' the yoke 
by his aid, under which they had so long groaned. Such were the 
thoughts that he had revolved in his mind. 

But as, in order to execute this project, it was necessary to march 
more than 500 leagues, and traverse the countries now called Little 
Tartary, Podolia, Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, 
Stiria, Carinthia, the Tirol, and Lombardy; and pass three great 
livers, the Borysthenes, Danube, and Po; the bare idea of so toil- 
some and dangerous a march threw his army into such terror, that, 
to prevent the execution of his design, tliey conspired against him, 
and chose Pbarnaces, his son, king, who had beei; active m exciting 
the soldiers to this revolt. Mithridates then, seeing himself aban« 
dmed by all the world, ai> * •** even his son would not suffer him 
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to B&u^ y fliere he could, retired to his apartment, and, after having 
given |m. *yon to such of his wives, concubines, and daughters, u 
were wicK him at that time, he tooic the same himself; but when he 
perceived that it had not its effect upon him, he bad recourse to his 
aword. The wound he gave himself not sufficing, he was obliged 
to desire a Gaulish soldier to put an end to his hfe. Dion says, he 
was killed by his own son. 
A. M. ami. Mithridates had reigned sixty years, and lived 

Ant J. c. to. seventy-two. His greatest fear was of falling* into 
the hands of the Romans, and of being led in triumph. To prevent 
that misfortune, he always carried poiso/i about him, in order to 
escape that way, if otber means should fail. The apprehension he 
was in, lest his son siiould deliver him up to Pompey, occasioned 
his taking the fatal resolution which he executed so suddenly. It 
is geuoraUy said, that tbe reason that tfae poison which he drank did 
not kill him was, his having taken antidotes so much, that his con 
stitution was proof against it. But this is believed an error, and 
that it is impossible any remedy should be a universal antidote 
against all the different species of poison. 

Pompey was at Jericho in Palestine, whither the difierences be- 
tween Uyrcanus and Aristobulus, of which We have spoken else- 
where, had carried him, when he received the first news of Mithri- 
dates's death. It was brought him by expresses despatched on 
purpose from Pontus with letters from his lieutenants. Those ex- 
presses arriving with their lances crowned with laurels, which w^as 
customary only when they brought advice of some victory, or news 
of great importance and advantage, the army was very eager and 
solicitous to know what it was. As they had only begun to form 
their camp, and had not erected the tribunal from which the genera] 
harangued the troops, without staying to raise one of turf, as was 
usual, because that would take up too much time, they made one 
of the packs of their carriage-horses, upon which Pompey mounted 
without ceremony. He acquainted them with the death of Mithri- 
dates and the manner of his kilUng. himself $ that his son Pharnaces 
submitted himself and his dominions to the Romans, and that there- 
by that tedious war, which had endured so long, was at length ter- 
minated. This was a subject of great joy to both the army and 
general. 

Such was the end of Mithridates; a prince,* says an historian, of 
whom it is difficult either to speak or be silent: full of activity in 
war, of distinguished courage ; sometimes very great through the 
favours of fortune, and always through his invmcible resolution; 
truly a general in his prudence and counsel, and a soldier by his 
bold and hazardous exploits; a second Hannibal in his hatred of the 
Romans. 

*Vlr neque ■llcndiit ncque dioendns sine curft; bello acerrimiu ; virtnteexlBBliWi 
•Iktuando ronunft, semper animo maximus : coiMiliit dux. milM maau : odio la Eanir 
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Cicero says of Mitfaridates, that after Alexander he was the 
greatest of kings: ^///e rex pott Alexandrum maximtu. It is 
certain that the Romans never had such a king in arms against 
tiiem. Nor can we deny that he had his great qualities ; a vast 
extent of muid, that embraced every subject; a superiority of 
genius, capable of the greatest undertakings ; a constancy of soul, 
that the severest misfortunes could not depress ; an industry and 
bravery, inexhaustible in resources, and which, after the greatest 
losses, brought him on a sudden again on the stage, more powerful 
and formidable than ever. I cannot, however, believe, that he is 
to be considered as a consummate general; that idea does not 
seem to result from his actions. Hex>btained great advantages at 
first; but against generals without either merit or experience. 
When Sylla, Lucuflus, and Pompey, opposed him, it does not ap- 
pear he acquired any great honour, either by his address in posting 
himself to advantage, by his presence of mind in unexpected emer- 
prencies, or intrepidity in the heat of action. But, should we admit 
oim to have all the quahties of a great captain, he cannot but be 
considered with horror, when we reflect upon the innumerable 
murders and parricides with which he polluted his reign, and that 
inhuman cruelty which regarded neither mother, wives, children, 
Dor friends, and which sacrificed every thing to his insatiable am- 
bition. 
A. M. 3941. PompeyT being arrived in Syria, went directly 

Am J. c. 63. to Damascus, with design to f?et out from thence 
to begin at length the war with Arabia. When Aretas, the king 
of that country, saw him upon the point of entering iiis dominions. 
he sent an embassy to make his submissions. 

The troubles of Judea employed Poiupcy some time. He re- 
turned afterwards into Syria, from whence he set out tor Pontus. 
Upon his arrival at Amisus, he found the'body of Mitliridates there, 
which Phamaces liis son had sent to Inm ; ho doubt to convince 
Pompey by his^ own eyes of the death of an enemy who had oc- 
casioned him so many diflSculties and fatigues. He had added 
great presents, in order to conciliate his favour. Pompey accepted 
the presents ; but as for the body of Mithridates, looking upon 
their enmity as extinguished by death, he did it all the honours due 
to the remains of a king, sent it to the city of Sinope to be interred 
there with the kings of Pontus, his ancestors, who had long been 
buried in that place, and ordered the sums that were necessary for 
the solemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this last journey he took possession of all the places in the 
hands of those to whom Mithridates had confided them. He found 
immense riches in some of them, especially at Telaurus, w^hcre 
Dart of Mithridates's most valuable eftects and precious jewela 
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were kept: hie priselpel anenal was aleo in the eame place. Amongsr 
these were 2000 cups of onyx set and adorned with gold; with so 
prodigious a quantity of all icinds of plate, furniture, and military 
accoutrements for man and horse, that it cost the questor, or trea- 
surer of the army, thirty entire days in taking the inventory of 
them. 

Pompev granted Phamaces the kingdom of Bosphorus, as a re- 
ward tor his parricide, declared him the friend and ally of the Ro- 
man people, and marched into the province of Asia, in order to 
winter at Ephesus. Here he distributed rewar^. »i his victorious 
army. He gave each of his soldiers 1 500 drachmas, (about 37/. 
sterling,) ana to the officers according to their several posts. The 
total sum to which his liberalities amounted, all raised out of the 
spoils of the enemy, was 16,000 talents; that is to say, about 
2,400,000/.; besides which, be had 20,000 more, (3,000,000^.) to put 
Liio the treasury at Rome, upon the day of his entry. 
A. M. SMX His triumph continued two days, and was cele- 

A lit. J. a fii. brated with extraordinary magnificence. Pompey 
caused 324 captives of the highest distinction to march before liis 
chariot ; amongst whom were AristobulAs, kin? of Judea, with Ids 
son Antigonus; Olthaces, king of Colchis ; Tigranes, the son of 
Tigranes, king of Armenia; the sister, five sons,anJ *^wo daughters, 
of Mithridates. In the place of that king's perpcm, his throne, 
•ceptre, and a colossal busto of gold of eight cubits, u^ twelve feet 
in height, were carried in triumph. 
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BOOK XXIV , 

THE 

BUSTORT OP EGYPT. 

SECTION L 



Ptdlemj Auletes having been placed upon the throne of Eftypt in the 
detj Is declared Uie friend and aJly of the Roman people by the ' 
•nd Poropey, which he bad purchased at a very great price. Ii: < 



s of Aiexan* 
.iice of Camur 

, . ^-^T — r — w B r — consequence, ho 

loada his aubjects with taxes. He is expelled the throne. Tlie Alexandri.^. malce 
hw daughter Berenice queen. He goes to Rome, and, by money, obtains the voicea 
3f the heads i»f the commonwealth for iiis re-eatablisliment. lie is oppocped by an 
oracle of the Sybil's ; notwithstandhig which, Gabinius sets him upon the throne by 
force of arms, where he remains till his deatli. The flunous Cleopatra, and her bro- 
toer, veiy young, succeed him. 



A. M. 39:19. We have seen* in what manner Ptolemy A uletoa 

Ant. J. c. 65. ascended the throne of Egypt. Alexander, ha 
predecessor, upon his being- expelled by his subjects, had withdrawn 
to Tyre, where he died some time after. As he left no issue, nor 
«^ny other legitimate prince of the blood royal, he had made the 
Roman people his heirs. The senate, for the reasons 1 have re- 
peated elsewhere, did not judge it proper at that time to take pos- 
session of the dominions left them by Alexander's will ; but to show 
that they did not renounce their right, they resolved to call in ;;::.,rt 
of the inheritance, and sent deputies to Tyre to demand a sum of 
money left there by that king at his death- 

The pretensions of the Roman people were under no restric- 
tions: and it would have been a very insecure establishment to pos- 
sess a state to which they believed they had so just a claim, unlesir 
some means were found to make them renounce it. All the kuigs 
of Ejrypt had been friends and alhes of Rome. For Ptolemy to 
get Himself declared an ally by the Romans, was a certain meanii 
to his being authentically acknowledged kuig of Egypt by them. 
Bat by how much the more important that qualification was to him, 
so much the more difficult was it for him to obtain it. His prede- 
cessor's will was still fresh in the memory of every body ; and a« 
V^nces are seldom pardoned for defects which do not suit their 
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CQDditKHi, fItMOghrthej are often spared for those that are mach more 
hurtfiij,the aarname of P/o^er on Ike FluUf vfhich he had drawu 
upon himself, had ranked him as low in the esteem of the Romans- 
as in that of the Egyptians. 

He did not, however, despair of saccess in his undertakings.* All 
the methods which he took for the attainment of his end, were a 
lon^ time ineffectual; and it is likely they would always have been 
so, if Ciesar had never been consul. That ambitious spirit, who 
believed all means and expedients just that conduced to his ends, 
be*!ng immensely in debt, and finding that kin^ disposed to merit by 
money what he could not obtain by right, soM him the alliance of 
Rome at as dear a price as he was wiBin? to buy it; and received 
for the purchase, as well for himself as for Pompey, whose credit 
was necessary to him for obtaining the people's consent, ahnost six 
thousand talents; that is to say, almost nine hundred thousand 
pounds. At this price he was declared the friend and ally of the 
Roman people. 
A. M. 3ML Though that prince's yearly revenues were twice 

AnL ' .. S3. the amount of this sum, he could not immediately 
raise the money without exceedingly over-taxing his subjects. 
They were already highly discontented at his not claiming the isle 
of Cyprus as an ancient dependance of Egypt, and, in case of refusal 
declaring war against the Romans. In this disposition, the extra- 
ordinary imposts he was obliged to exact having finally exasperated 
them, they rose with so much violence, that he was forced to Hy for 
the security of his life. He concealed his route so well, that the 
Egyptians either believed, or foigned to believe, that he had perish- 
ed. They declared Berenice, the eldest of his three daughters, 
queen, though he had two sons, because they were both much 
younger than she. 

Plolemy,f in the mean time, having landed at the isle of Rhodes, 
wMch was in his way to Rome, was informed that Cato, who afler 
his death was called Cato of Utica, had also arrived there some time 
before. That prince, being glad of the opportunity to center with 
him upon his own affairs, sent immediately to let him know his 
arrival, expecting that he would come directly to visit him. We 
may here see an instance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughtiness. 
Cato ordered him to be told, that, if he had any thine to say to him, 
he might come to him, if be thought fit. Accordingly he went. 
Cato did not vouchsafe so much as to rise when Ptolemy entered 
his chamber, and saluting him only as a common man. bade him sit 
down. The king, though in some confusion upon this reception, 
could not but inwardly wonder how so much haughtiness and state 
could unite in the same person with the simplicity and modesty that 
appeared in his dress and all his equipage. But he was still more 
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•ttrprised, when, up^oii enteriiu^ upon bunness, Cato blamed him, in 
direct terms, for quitting the rnicsst kingdom in the world, to expose 
hiiiLself to the pride and insatiable avarice of the Roman grandees, 
Hsid to suffer a thousand indignities. He did not scruple to teU'him, 
that, the ugh be should sell all Egypt, he would not have sufficient 
to satisfy their avidity. He advised him, therefore, to return to 
Bgypt, 8Dd reconcile himself with his subjects; adding, that he was 
ready to accompany bim thither, and offering him his mediation uad 
good offices for that purpose. 

Ptolemy, upon this discourse, recovered as out of a dream, and 
having maturely considered what the wise Roman had told him, 
perceived the error he had committed in quitting his kingdom, and 
entertained thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 
with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go to Rome, (one 
may easily ffuess with what views,) dissuaded him from following 
Cato's good advice. lie had full time to repent it, when he found 
himself, in that proud city, reduced to solicit the magistrates upon 
his business, from door to door, hke a private person. 

Csesar,* upon whom his principal hopes were founded, was not 
at Rome; he was at that time making war in Gaul. But Pompey, 
who was there,'gave him an apartment in his house, and omitted 
nothing to serve him. Besides the money which he had received 
from that prince, in coi^unction with Cssar, Ptolemy had since 
cultivated bis friendship by various services wluch he had rendered 
bim during the war with Mithridates, and bad maintained at his 
own charge 8000 horse for bim in that of Judea. Having, there- 
fore, made bis complaint to the senate of ^he rebelUon of his subjects, 
be demanded that tliey should oblige them to return to their obe* 
dience, as the Romans were engaged to do by the alliance granted 
him. Pompey's faction obtained for him a compUance with his 
request. .The consul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, separated from 
Egypt only by the coast of Syria, had fallen by lot, was charged 
with the re-establishment of Ptolemy upon the throne. 
A. M. 3947. But before his consuLship expired, the Egyptians 

Ant. J. c. 57. having been informed that their king was not dead, 

as they believed, and that he was gone to Rome, sent thither a 
solemn embassy, to justify their revolt before the senate. That 
embassy consisted of more than 100 persons, at the head of whom 
was a celebrated philosopher, named Dion, who had considerable 
friends at Rome. Ptolemy having received advice of this, found 
means to destroy most of those ambassadors, either by poison or the 
sword, and so much intimidated those whom he could neither cor* 
rupt nor kill, that they were afraid either to acquit themselves of 
their commission, or to demand justice for so many murders. But 
as all the world knew this cruelty, it made him as higldy odious as 

•D4on.Cafli.l.zxxlz.B. 97,98. rOii. I. zxzm. c 10. Cic ad FunlL L L epw 1— 4. 
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ho irat beftyre co nt e m p t iMe; and his immeiMe profusion, in i 

the poorest and most self-interested senators, became so pubuc,thal 

nothing else was talked of throiiglioiit the city. 

Ho notorious a contempt of the laws, and such an excess of au- 
dacity, excited the indignation of all the persons of tntegfrity in the 
denate. M. Favonius, the Stoic philosopher, was the first m it who 
declared himself against Ptolemy. Upon his motion, it was resolved 
that Dion should 1^ ordered to attend, in order to their knowing the 
truth from his own mouth. But the king's party, composed oi that 
of Pumpey and Lentulus, of such as he had corrupted with money, 
and of those who had lent liim sums to corrupt others, acted so 
openly in his favour, that Dion did not dare to appear; and Ptolemy 
having caused him also to be kiUed some short time after, though 
he who did the murder was accused in due form of law, the king 
was exculpated, upon maintaining that he had just cause for the 
action. 

Whether that prince thought that he had nothing farther to 
transact at Rome that demanded his presence, or apprehended re- 
ceiving some affront, hated as he was, if he continued there any 
longer, he set out from thence some few days after, and retired to 
£pnesu8, into the temple of the goddess, to wait there the decision 
of his destiny. 

His affair, m fact, made more noise than ever at Rome. One of 
the tribunes of the people, named C. Cato, an active, enterprising 
young man, who did not want eloquence, declared himself, in fre* 
quent harangues, against Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was heark- 
ened to by the people with singular pleasure and extraordinary 
applause. 

A.M. 3948. In order to put a new engine in motion, he 

Am. J. c. 56. waited till the new consuls were elected; and as 

soon as Lentulus had quitted that ofHce, he produced to the people 
an oracle of the Sibyl's, which ran thus: " If a king of Egypt, hav- 
ing occasion for aid, applies to you, you shall not refuse him your 
amity; but, however, you shall not give him any troops; for if you 
do, you will suffer and hazard much." 

The usual form was to communicate this kind of oracles first to 
the senate, in order to examine whether they were proper to be 
divulged. But Cato, apprehending that the king's faction might 
occasion the passing a resolution there to suppress this, which was 
80 apposite to that prince, immediately presented the priests, with 
whom the sacred books were deposited, to the people, and obliged 
them, by the authority which his office of tribune gave him, to lay 
what they had found in them before the public, without demanding 
the senate's opinion. 

This was a new thunder-stroke to Ptolemy and Lentulus. The 
words of the Sibyl were too express not to make all the impression 
upon the vulnrar which their enemies desired. So that Lentulus* 
whose consulship was expired, not being willing to receive the 
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affront to his fkee, of having the senate's decree revoked, by whiefa 
he was appointed to reinstate Ptdlemy, Het out immediately lor hb 
province, in quality of proconsul. 

H» wag not deceived. Some days after, one of the new con- 
suls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy of Pompey, havin? 
proposed the oracle to the senate, it was decreed, that re^ra 
should be had to it, and that it appeared dangerous for the com- 
monwealth to re-establish the king of Egypt by force. 

We must not believe there was any person in the senate so sim- 
ple, or rather so stupid, as to have any faith in such an oracle. 
Nobody doubted but that it had been expressly contrived for the 
present conjuncture, and was the work of some political intrigue. 
fiut it had been published and approved in the assembly of the 
people, credulous and superstitious to excess, and the senate could 
pass no other judgment upon it. 

Tills new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his measures. 
Seeing that Lentulus had too many enemies at Rome, he aban- 
doned the decree by which he had been commissioned with his 
re-establishmont, and demanded by Ammonias, his ambassador 
whom he had left at Rome, that Pomjiey should be appointed to ex 
ecute the same commission; because, it not being possible to execute 
it with open force, upon account of the oracle, he judged, with 
reason, tliat it was necessary to substitute, in the room of force, a 
person of great authority ; and Pompey was at that time at the 
highest pitch of his glory, occasioned by his success in having de- 
stroyed Mithridates, the greatest and most powerful king Asia had 
seen since Alexander. 

The affair was discussed in the senate, and debated with great 
vivacity by the different parties that rose up in it. The difference 
of opinions caused several sittings to be spent without any deter- 
mination.* Cicero never quitted the interest of Lentulus, his in- 
timate friend, who, during his consulship, had infinitely contributed 
to his recall from banishment. But what means were there to ren- 
der him any service, in the condition ui which things stood ? And 
what could that proconsul do against a ^reat kingdom, without 
using force of arms, which was expressly forbidden by the oracle ? 
In this manner, people of little wit and subtlety, that were not used 
to consider thin^ in different lights, would have thoucrht. The 
oracle only prohibited giving the king any troops for his re-esta- 
blishment. Could not Lentulus have left him in some place near the 
frontiers, and still go with a good army to besiege Alexandria? Af^ 
ter he had taken it, he might have returned, leaving a strong gar- 
rison in the placo, and then sent the king thither, who would have 
found all things disposed for his reception without violence or 
troops. This was Cicero's advice ; to confirm which, I shall re- 
peat his own words, taken from a letter written by him at that 
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time to Lentnlnt : «* Ton are the best JBdge," saye he, << u jaa are 
master of Cilicia and Cyprus, of what you can undertake and 
effect. If it seems practicable for you to take Alexandria, and 
possess yourself of the rest of Eg^pt, it is, without doubt, both 
for your own honour, and that oi the commonwealth, that you 
should go thither with your fleet and army, leaving the king at Pto- 
lemais,or in some other neighbouring place; in order that, after you 
have appeased the revolt, and lefl strong garrisons where necessa- 
ry, that prince may safely return thither. In* this manner, you 
will reinstate him, according to the senate's first decree ; and 
he will be restored without troops, which our zealots assure us iB 
the direction of the Sibyl." Would one believe that a grave ma- 
gistrate, in an affair so important as that at present in question, 
should be capable of an evasion, which appears so little consistent 
with the integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued himself? 
It was because he reckoned the pretended oracle of the Sibyl to be 
what indeed it was, that is to say , a mere contrivance and imposture. 

Lentulus, stopped by the difficulties of tiiat enterprise, which 
were great and real, was afraid to engage in it, and took the ad- 
vice Cicero gave him in the conclusion of his letter, where he re- 
presented, " That all the world would judge of his conduct from the 
event ;f that therefore he had only to take his measures so well as 
to assure his success; and that otherwise, he would do better not to 
undertake it." 

Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality of proconsul, 
was less apprehensive and less cautious. Though every proconsul 
was prohibited by a positive law to quit liis province, or declare 
any war whatsoever, even upon the nearest borderer, without an 
express order of the senate, he had marched to the aid of Mithri- 
dates, prince of Parthia, who had been expelled by the king^, his 

A. M. 3049. brother, from Media, which kingdom had fallen 

Am. J. c. 55. iQ |,jg share. He had already passed the Euphra- 
tes with his army for that purpose,^ when Ptolemy joined him with 
letters from Pompey, their common friend and patron, who had 
very lately been declared consul for the year ensuing. By those 
letters he conjured Gabinius to do his utmost in favour of the pro- 
posals that prince should make him, with regard to his re-establish- 
ment in his kingdom. However dangerous that conduct might 
be, the authority of Pompey, and, still more, the hope of conside- 
rable gain, made Gabinius begin to waver. The pressing remon- 
strances of Antony, who sought occasions to signalize himself, and 
was besides inclined to please Ptolemy, whose entreaties flattered 
his ambition, fully determined him. This was the famous Mark 

* Ita fore iit per/te resUtiiatur, quemndnin<Ium initio senatiis censuii; etsine niulU- 
tudine reiliicatiir, qiieiiiadiiKHluin Jioiiiines reiijEinsi Sibylle placere dixeruiit. 

t Ex evHHiu iioiiiines«ie mo consitio esse Judicaturos, videiuus — N'osqiiidcm hocraitl* 
miw : •! expluratum til.>l sit, pone te illius regiii potiri, non esse cuncuinduin : un duU 
ttni, noH eaw conandum. 

I Appian. in Syr. p. 120, ft lu Porth. p. 13i. Plttt. In Anton, p. 910, 917. 
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Antony, who afterwards formed the second triumvirate with Oo- 
taviiis and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him to follow him into 
Syria, by giving him the command of his cavalry. Tlie nure dan- 
gerous the enterprise, the more Gabinius thought he had a right to 
make Ptolemy pay dsar for it. The latter, who found no difficulty in 
agreeing to any terms, offered him for himself and the army 1 0,000 
talents, or 1,500,000/. the greatest part to be advanced immediately 
in ready money, and the rest as soon as he should be reinstated. 
Gabinius accepted the offer without hesitation. 

Egypt* had continued under the government of queen Berenice. 
As soon as she ascended the throne, the Egyptians had sent to of- 
fer the crown, and Berenice, to Antiochus Asiaticus, in Syria, who, 
by his mother Selene's side, was the nearest heir male. The am- 
bassadors found him dead, and returned ; they brought an account 
that his brother Seleucus, surnamed Cybiosactes, was still alive. 
The same offers were made to him, which he accepted. He was a 
prince of mean and sordid inclinations, and had no thoughts but of 
amassing money. His first care was to cause the body of Alex- 
ander the Great to be put into a coffin of glass, in order to seize 
that of massy gold, in wliich it had lain untouched till then. This 
action, and many others of a hke nature, having rendered him 
equally odious to his queen and subjects, she caused him to be 
atrant^led soon after. He was the last prince of the race of the 
Selucidae. She afterwards espoused Archelaus, high-priest of Co- 
mana, in Pontus, who called himself the son of the great Mithri- 
dates<» though in fact he was only the son of that prince's chief 
general. 

Gabinius,! after having passed the Euphrates, and crossed Pa- 
" lestine, marched directly mto Egypt. What was most to be feared 
in this war, was the way by which they must necessarily march 
to arrive at Pelusium ; for they could not avoid passing plains, 
covered with sands of such a depth as was terrible to think on, and 
so parcfied, that there was not a single drop of water the whole 
length of the fens of Serbonis. Antony, who was sent before with 
the horse, not only seized the passes, but having taken Pelusium, 
the key of Egypt on that side, with the whole garrLst)n, he made 
the way secure for the rest of the army, and gave his general great 
hopes of success in the expedition. 

The enemy derived considerable advantage from the desire of 
glory which influenced Antony. For Ptolemy had no sooner en- 
tered Pelusium, than, urged by the violence of his hare and resent- 
ment, he would have put all the Egyptians in it to the sword. But 
Antony, who rightly judged that thai act of cruelty would disgrace 
himself, opposed it, and prevented Ptolemy from executing his de- 
sign, la the battles and encounters which immediately fol- 

« Streb. I. ziL p. 538. Id. I. zvU. p. 794—708. Dion. Caai. 1. xuix. p. 115. 117. 
Qc In PiMn. n. 48, 50. t Flat, in Anton, p. 916, 917. 
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lowed one another, he not only gave prooft of his gre&t valour, 
hut distiiif^uishcd htini^irby all the conduct of a great gcnrrai. 

As soon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's good success, 
ne entered the heart of Egypt. It was in winter, when th»3 waters 
of the Nile are very low, and consequently the properest time for 
the conquest of it. Archelaus, who was brave, able, and expe- 
rienced, did all that could be done in his defence, and disputed his 
ground very weU with the enemy. After he quitted the city, in 
order to march against the Romans, when it was necei^ary to en- 
camp and break ground for the intrenchnients, the Egyptians, ac- 
customed to live an idle and voluptuous life, raised an oulciy, Uiat 
Archclaus should employ the mercenaries in such work at the ex- 
pense of the public. What could be expected from such troops 
in a battle? They were, in fact, soon put to the rout. Archelaus 
was killed, fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been his particular 
friend and guest, having found his body upon the field of battle, 
adorned it in a royal manner, and solemnized his obsequies with 
^reat magnificence. By this action he left behind him a great name 
m Alexandria, and acquired amongst the Romans who served with 
him in this war the reputation of a man of singular valour and ex- 
ceeding generosity. 

Egypt was soon reduced, and obliged to receive Auletes, who 
took entire possession of his dominions. In order to cstrengthen 
him in it, Gabinius lefl lum some Roman troops for the guard of his 
person. Those troops contracted at Alexandria the manners and 
customs of the country, and abandoned themselves to the luxury 
and effeminacy which reigned there more than in any other city. 
Auletes put his daughter Berenice to death, for having worn the 
crown during his exile; and aflerwards got rid, in the same man- 
ner, of all the rich persons who had been of the adverse party. 
He had occasion for tiie coniiscation of their estates, to make up 
the sum he had promised to Gabinius, to whose aid he was indebted 
for his re-establishment. 

The Egyptians suffered all these violences without murmuring.* 
But, some days af)er, a Roman soldier having accidentally killed 
a cat, neither the fear of Gabinius nor the authority of Ptolemy 
could prevent the people from tearing him to pieces upon the spot, 
to avenge the insult done to the gods of the country ; for cats were 
of thti number. 

Nothing further is known with respect to the life of Ttolemy 
Anlete8,t except that C. Rabirius Posthumus, who had either lent 
him, or caused to be lent him, the' greatest part of the sums he 
had borrowed at Rome, having gone to him, in order to procure 
payment when he was entirely reinstated, that prince gave him to 
understand that he despaired of satisfying him, unless he would 
consent' to take upon liim the care of nis revenues, by vliich meau 
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he might reimburse himself by little and little with his own handtb 
The unfortunate creditor having accepted that offer out of fear of 
losing his debt if he refused it, the king soon found a pretence for 
causuig him to be imprisoned, though one of the oldest and dear- 
est of Ct&sar's friends, and though Pompey was in some meaEure 
security for the debt, as the money was lent, and the obligations 
.executed, in his presence, and by his procurement, in a countr}'- 
house of Iiis near Alba. 

Rahirius thought himself too happy in being able to escape from 
prison and Egypt more miserable than he had gone thither. To 
complete his disgrace, he was prosecuted in form as soon as he re* 
turned to Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the senate, 
by the sums he had lent him for that purpose ; of having dishonoured 
his quality of Roman knio'ht, by the employment he had accepted 
in Egypt; and lastly, of having shared in the money which Ga* 
binius brought from thence, with whom, it was alleged, he had con- 
mved. Cicero's oration in his defence, which we still have, is an 
eternal monument of the ingratitude and perfidy of this unworthy 
king. 

A. M. 3053. Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable posses- 

Ant. J. c. 51. gion of the kingdom of Egypt, about four years 
after his re^stablishment.* He left two sons and two daughters. 
He bequeathed his crown to the eldest son and daughter, and 
ordered by his will that they should marry togetlier, according to 
the custom of that house, and govern jointly. And because they 
were both very young, (for the daughter, who was the eldest, was 
only seventeen years of age,) he left them under the guardianship 
of the Roman senate. This was the famous Cleopatra, whose his- 
tory it remains for us to relate. We find the people appointed Pom- 
pey the young king's guardian, who some years after so basely 
ordered him to be put to death, f 

SECT. II. 

/othinufl and Achillas, ministers of the young king, expol Cleopatra. She raises troops 
to re-establish hemelf. Pompey, after having been ov«rUirown at Pharsalia, re- 
tires iniu Egypt. He is assassinated there. C«f!ar, who pursued him, arrives at 
Alexandria, wlierc be is inforrnetl of iiis death, which he seems to lament. He en- 
deavours to reconci!e the brother and sister, and for that purpose sends for Clenpiitra. 
of whom he soon becomes enamoured. Great commotions arise at Aiexandiia, ana 
■everai battles are fought between the Egyptians and Cesar's tK>ops, wherein the 
latter liave almnct always tlie advantage. The Icing having l»een drowned in flying 
mfter a sea-flglit, all Flgypl submits to Cmsar. He sets Cleopatra, with lier younger 
brother, upoA the throne, and returns to Rome. 

A. M. 3838. Little is known of the beginning of the reign of 

Ant. J. c. 4a Cleopatra, and her brother.| That prince wa« 

* C8!8ar de Bello Civ. I. v. t Eutrop. I. vl. X PluU In Pomp. 6S&-6GSI Id. 
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Blinor, under the tuition of Pothijius tlie eunuch, and of Achillas 
the general of his army. Those two ministers, no doubt to en 

frojs to tiiemielves tiie whole administration ol' the public affliirs, 
ad deprived Cleopatra, in the kintr's name, of the share in the sove- 
reignty left her by the will of Auletes. Injured in this manner, 
she went into Syria and Palestine to raise troops in those coun- 
tries, in order to assert her rights by force of arms. 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the quarrel between the 
brother and sister, that Pompey, after having lost the battle of Phar- 
salia, fled to Egypt; conceiving, that he siiould find there an open 
and secure asylum in his misfortunes. Ho had been the protector 
of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, and it was solely to 
Pompey's influence that be was indebted for his re-estabUsJiment. 
Ho was in hopes of finding the sou grateful, and of being power- 
fully assisted by him. When he arrived, Ptolemy was upon the 
coast with his army, between Pelusium and mount Casius, and 
Cleopatra at no great distance, at the head of her troops also. Pom- 
pey, on approacluug the coast, sent to Ptolemy to demand permis- 
sion to land, and eater his kmgdom. 

The two ministers, Pothinus and Achillas, consulted with Theo- 
dotus the rlietorician, the young king's preceptor, and with some 
others, what answer they should make: Pompey in the mean time 
waited the result of that council, and chose ratiier to expose him- 
self to be the football of three unworthy persons who governed the 
prince, than to owe his safety to CiBsar, who was his father-in-lav^, 
and the greatest of the Romans. This council differed in opinion ; 
some were for receiving him, others for having him told to seek a 
retreat elsewhere. Theodotus approved neither of these methods; 
and displaying all his eloquence, undertook to demonstrate, that 
there was no other choice to be made, than that of ridding them- 
sel ves of him. His reason was, because, if they received him, Ctesar 
would never forgive the having assisted his enemy : if they sent 
him away without aid, and affairs should take a turn in his favour 
he woulil not fail to revenge iiimself upon them for their refusaL 
That therefore there was no security for them, but in putting him 
to death ; by which means they would gain Csesar's friendship, and 
prevent the other from ever doing them any hurt ; for, said he, ac- 
cording to the proverb. Dead men do not biU, 

This advice prevailed, as being in their opinion the wisest and 
most safe. Achillas, Septimius, a Roman officer in the service of 
the king of Egypt, and some others, were charged with putting it 
into execution. Tiiey went to take Pompey on board a shallop, 
under the .pretext that*" large vessels could not approach the shore 
without difiiculty. The troops were drawn up on tJie sea-side, as 
with design to do honour to Pompey, with Ptolemy at their head 
The perfidious Septimius tendered hi6 hand to Pompey in the name 
of his master, and bade him come to a king, his friend, whom he 
ought to regard as his ward and son. Pompey then embraced hia 
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wife C'^'rncfia, who was alTeady in team for hi6 death; and, altfef 
oaving repeated these verses of Sophocles, '^ Every man who enters 
the court of a tyrant becomes his slave, though free before," he went 
into the shallop. When they saw themsei\e6 near the shore, they 
stabbed him before the kings eyes, cut off Wis head, and thtew his 
body upon the strand, where it had no other funeral than what one 
of his freedmen gave it with the assistance of an old Roman, who 
was tliere by chance. They raised bim a wretched funeral-pile, 
and tor that purpose made use of some fragments of an old wreck, 
that had been driven ashore there. 

Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her eyes. It is 
easier to imagine the condition of a woman in the height of grief 
from so tragical an object, than to describe it. Those wlio were in 
her galley, and in two other ships in company with it, made the coast 
resound with the cries they raised; and weighing anchor immedi- 
ately, set sail before tJie wind, wliich blew fresh as soon as they got 
out to sea: this prevented the Egyptians, who were getting ready 
to chase them, from pursuing their design. 

CflBsar made all possible liaste to arrive in Egypt, whither he 
suspected Pompey had retired, and where he was in hopes of tinding 
him still alive. That he might be there the sooner, he carried very 
few troops with him; only 800 horse and 3200 foot. He left the 
rest of liis army in Greece and Asia Minor, under his lieutenant- 
generals, with orders to make all the advantages of his victory 
wiiich it would admit, and to establish his authority in all those 
countries. As tor his own person,* confiding in his reputation, and 
the success of his arms at Pharsalia, and reckoning all places secure 
for him, he made no scruple to land at Alexandria with the tew 
people he had. He was very nigh paying dear for his temerity. 

Upon hitf arrival he was infunned of Pompey's death, and tbund 
the city in great confusion. Theodotus believing he should do him 
an exceeding ploasure, presented him the head of that illustrious 
fugitive, lie wept at seeing it, and turned away his eyes from a 
spectacle that gave him horror. He even caused it to be interred 
with all the usual solemnities. And the better to express his esteem 
fo" Pompey, and the respect he had for his jnemory, he received 
witn great kindness, and loaded with favours, all who had adhered 
to him, and were then in Egypt; and wrote to his friends at Rome, 
that tlie highest and most grateful advantage of his victory was to 
find every day some new occasion to preserve the lives, and do ser- 
vices to some of those citizens, who had borne arms against him. 

The commotions increased every day at Alexandria, and abun- 
dance of murders were committed there; the city having neither law 
nor government, because without a master. Cajsar, clearly per- 
ceiving that the small number of troops with liim were far from 

*C»iar confltnie famft renim geiUiniin, infirmis auxUUs proficisci non dabitaverat 
ttqiie onmem mbl locum tutum rare <»¥irtiinii>Mit Ca* 
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hmag lofllcient to awe an insolent and Beditions populace, gatre 

orders for the legions he had in Asia to march thither as soon as 
possible. It was not in his power to leave Egypt, because of the 
Etesian winds, wliich in that country blow continually during the 
dog-days, and prevent all vessels from quitting Alexandria; as those 
winds are then always full north. Not to lose time, he demanded 
the payment of the money due to him from Aulctes, and took cog- 
nizance of the dispute between Ptolemy and iiis sister Cleopatra; 

We have seen, that when Cesar was consul for the lirst time, 
Auletes had gained him by the promise of 6000 talents, and by that 
means had procured himself to be established u}X)n the throne, and 
declared the friend and ally of the Romans. Tlic king had paid 
him only a part of that sum, and had given him a bond for the re- 
mainder. 

CcBsar therefore demanded what was unpaid, which he wanted 
for tiie subsistence of his troops, and urged his claim with rigour. 
Pothinus, Ptolemy's first minister, employed various strataoems to 
make this rigour appear still greater than it really was. lie plun- 
dered the temples of all the gold and silver which was tbund in tiicni, 
and made the king and all the great persons of the kingdom eat out 
of earthen or wooden vessels; insinuating underhand, that Ciesar 
had seized upon all the silver and gold plate, in order to render him 
odious to the populace by such reports, which were not destitute 
of probability in appearance^ tliough entirely groundless. 

But what iinally incensed the Egyptians against Caesar, and made 
them at last take arms, was the iiaughtiness with wliich he acted 
as judge between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in causing them to be 
cited to appear belbre him for tlie decision of their dispute. We 
shall soon see upon what he founded his authority for proceeding in 
tliat manner. He therefore decreed in ibrm, that they should dis- 
band their armies, should appear and plead tlieir cause before liim, 
and receive such sentence as he should puss between them. This 
order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the royal dignity, 
which, being independent, acknowledged no superior, and could be 
judged by no tribunal. C«sar replied to these complaints, that he 
acted only in virtue of being appointed arbiter by the will of Auletes, 
who had put his children under the guardianship of the senate and 
people of Rome, the whole authority of which was then vested in 
uis person, in quality of consul: that, as guardian, he had a right to 
arbitrate between tliem; and that all he pretended to was, as exe- 
cutor of the will, to establish peace between the brother and sister. 
This explanation having facilitated the affair, it was at length 
brought before C&jsar, and advocates were chosen to plead the 
cause. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Ccesar^s foible, believed that her pre- 
sence would be more persuasive than any advocate she could employ 
with her judge. She caused him to be told, that she perceived that 
those whom she employed in her behalf betrayed her, and demanded 
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fits permissioik to appear in person. Platarcb says it was Cssar 
himself who pressed her to come and plead her cause. 

That princess took nobody with her, of all her friends, but Apol- 
lodorus the Sicilian; ^ot into a little boat, and arrived at the bottom 
of the walls of the citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark 
night. Finding that there were no means of entering without bein^ 
known, she tliought of this stratagem. She laid herself at length 
in the midst of a bimdle of clothes. ApoUodorus wrapped it up in 
a cloth, tied up with a thong, and in that manner carried it through 
the gate of the citadel to Caesar's apartment, who was far from 
being disploased with the stratagem. The first sight of so beautiful 
a person had all the effect upon him she had desired. 

Csesar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed him to take 
her again, and be reconciled with her. Ptolemy saw plainly that 
his judge was become his adversary: and having learned that his 
sister was then in the palace, and even in Csesar's own apartment, 
be quitted it in the utmost fury, and in the open street rent the 
diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground; 
crying out, with his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed ; and 
relatine: the circumstances to the multitude who assembled round 
him. In a moment the whole city was in an uproar. He put him- 
faelf at the head of the populace, and led them on tumultuously to 
charge Cssar with all the fury natural on such occasions. 

The Roman soldiers, whom Caesar had with him, secured the 
person of Ptolemy. But as all the rest, who knew nothing of what 
was passing, were dispersed in the several quarters of that great 
city, Csesar would inevitably have been overpowered and torn to 
pieces by that furious populace, if he had not had the presence of 
mind to show himself to them from a part of the palace so high that 
he hid nothing to fear upon it: from hence he assured them, that 
they would be fidly satisfied with the judgment he should pass. 
Those promises appeased the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopatra into an as- 
sembly of the people, summoned by his order. Afler having^ caused 
the will of the late king to be read, he decreed, as guardian and 
arbitrator, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly in 
Bgypt, according to the intent of that will ; and that Ptolemy the 
younger son, and Arsinoe the younger daughter, should reign in 
Cyprus. He added the last article to appease the people ; tor it 
wan an absolute gift that he made them, as the Romans were ac- 
tually in possession of that island. But he feared the effects of the 
Alexandrians* fury; and it was to extricate himself out of his pre- 
sent danger that he made that concession. 
A. M. .T» 7. Every one was satisfied and charmed with this 

Aiiu J. c. 47. decree, except Pothinus. As it was he who bad 

occasioned the breach between Cleopatra and her brother, and the 
expulsion of that princess from the throne, he had reason to appre- 
bend that the consequences of this accommodation would prove 
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fttal to him. To prevent the effect of Cesar's decree, be imflbred 
the people with new subjects of Jealousy and discontent. He gave 
out that it was only through fear and by force that Cesar had 
panted this decree, which would not long subsist : and thai liis 
true design was to place Cleopatra alone upon the throne. This 
was what the Egyptians exceedingly feared, not being able to en- 
dure that a woman should govern them alone, and have the sole 
authority. When he saw that the people came into bis views, he 
made Achillas advance at the head of the army from Pelusivim, in 
order to drive Cssar out of Alexandria. The approach of that 
army put all th'mgs into their former confusion. Achillas, who had 
20,000 ffood troops, despised Ciesar's small number, and believed 
he sboiud overpower him immediately. But Cesar posted his men 
«o well, in the streets and upon the avenues of the quarter in his 
possession, that he found no difficulty in supporting their attack. 

When they saw thev could not force him, tliey changed their 
measures, and marched towards the port, with design to make 
themselves masters of the fleet, to cut off his communication with 
the sea, and to prevent him, in consequence, from receiving scccoura 
and convoys on that side. But Cesar again frustrated their de« 
sign, by causing the Egyptian fleet to be set on fire, and by possess* 
ing himself of the tower of Pharos, which he garrisoned. By this 
means he preserved and secured his communication with the sea, 
without which he would have been ruined effectually. Some of 
the vessels on fire drove so near the quay, that the flames catched 
the neighbouring houses, from whence they spread throughout the 
whole quarter Bruchion. It was at this time that the famous library 
was consumed, which had been the work of so many kings, and in 
which there were 400,000 volumes. What a loss was this to lite- 
rature ! 

Cesar, seeing so dangerous a war upon his hands, sent into all 
the neighbouring countnes for aid. He wrote, amongst others, to 
Domitius Calvinus, whom he had left to command in Asia Minor, 
and signified to him his danger. That general immediately detach- 
ed two legions, the one by land, and the other by sea. That which 
went by sea arrived in time ; the other that marched by land did 
not go thither at all. Before it had got there, the war was at an 
end. But Cesar was best served by Mithridates the Pergamenian, 
whom he sent into S3ma and Cilicia ; for he brought him the troops 
which extricated him out of the danger, as we shall see in the 
senuel. 

Whilst he awaited the aid he had sent for, in order that he 
might not fight an army so superior in number till he thought fit, he 
caused the quarter in his possession to be fortified. He sui founded 
It with walls, and flanked it with towers and other works. Those 
lines included the palace, a theatre very near it, which he made use 
of as a citadel, and the way that led to the port. 

Ptolemy all this while was m Cesar's hands ; and Pothinns, hia 
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fpovernoT.flttd first minister, who coincided with AchillaB, gave him 
advice of all that passed, and encouraged him to push the sicgo 
with vigour. One of his letters was at last intercepted ; and his 
treason being thereby discovered, Cesar ordered him to be put to 
death. 

.Ganymedes, anothec eunuch of the palace, who educated Arsi* 
Doe the youngest of the king's sisters, apprehending the same fate, 
because he had shared in tliat treason, carried off the young prin- 
cess, and escaped into the camp of the Egyptians ; who not having 
had, till then, any of the royal fiimily at their head, were overjoyed 
at her presence, and proclaimed her queen. But Ganymedes. who 
eutertsdned thoughts of supplanting Achillas, caused that general 
to be accused of having given up tne fleet to Ciesar that had been 
oet on fire by the Romans, caused him to be put to death, and the 
command of the army to be transferred to himself. He took also 
upon him the administration of all other affairs : and undoubtedly 
did not want capacity for the office of a prime minister, probity 
only excepted, which is often reckoned little or no qualification : 
for he had all the necessary penetration and activity, and contrived 
a thousand artful stratagems to distress Ctesar during the contina- 
once of this war. 

For instance, he found means to spoil all the fresh water in hit 
quarter, and was very near destroying him by that means. For 
there was no other fresh water in Alexandria, than that of the 
Nile. In every house were vaulted reservoirs,* where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great swell of the Nile, the water of that 
river came in by a canal, which had been cut for that purpose ; and 
by a sluice, made with that design, was tunied into the vaulted 
reservoirs, ^hich were the cisterns of the city, where it grew clear 
by degrees^ The masters of houses and their families drank of 
this water; but the poorer sort of people were forced to drink 
the running water, wliich was muddy and very unwholesome ; for 
there wore no springs in the cky. Those caverns were made in 
such a manner, that they all had communication with each other. 
This provision of water made at one time served for the whole 
/ear. Every house had an opening like the mouth of a well, 
through which the water was taken up either in buckets or pitch- 
ers. Ganymedes caused all the communications with the caverns 
in the quarters of Csesar to be stopped up ; and then found means 
to turn the sea- water into the latter, and thereby spoiled all his 
fresh water. As soon as they perceived that the water was spoiled, 
Caesar's soldiers made such a noise, and raised such a tumult, that 
he would have been obliged to abandon his quarter, very much to 
his disadvantage, if he bad not immediately thought orbrdering 
wells to be sumf^iyhere, at last, springs were found which supplied 

* There are to thii day miMtOy ibe nune kind of eavei at AtexaBdria, wUckaft 
filed once a year, ae at thattfana. T A 9am $ V s 7Va^«i« 
VOL. VTIl M 
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thrai with water enoogh to make amends for that which waa 
spoiled. 

After that, upon CcBsar's receiving advice that the legion which 
Calviniis had sent by sea was arrived upon the coast of Libya, 
wbicb was not very distant, he advanced with bis whole fleet to 
convoy it safely to Alexandria. Ganymcdes was apprized of this, 
and immediately assembled all the Egyptian ships he could get, in 
order to attack him upon his return. A battle actually ensued 
between the two fleets. Cesar had the advantage, and brought 
his legion without danger into the port of Alexandria ; and bad 
not the night come on, the ships of the enemy would not have 
escaped. 

To repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all the ships from 
the mouths of the Nile, and formed a new fleet, with which he en- 
tered the port of Alexandria. A second action was unavoidable. 
The Alexandrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the houses 
next the port, to be spectators of the nght, and awaited the success 
with fear and trembling ; lifting up their hands to heaven to implore 
the assistance of the gods. The all of the Romans was at stake, 
as they had no resource left if they lost this battle. Cesar was 
again victorious. The Rhodians, by their valour and skill in 
naval affairs, contributed exceedingly to this victory. 

Cesar, to make the best of it, endeavoured to seize the isle of 
Pharos, where he landed his troops after the battle, and to possess 
himself of the mole, called the Heptastadion, by which it was joined 
to the continent. But after having obtained several advantages, 
he was repulsed with the loss of more than 800 men, and was very 
near falling himself in his retreat. For the ship in which he had 
designed to get off*, being ready to sink on account of the great 
number of people who had entered it with him, he threw himself 
into the sea, and with great difficulty swam to the next ship 
Whilst he was thus swimming, he held one band above the water 
m which were papers of consequence, and swam with the other 
80 that they were not wetted. 

The Alexandrians, seeing that ill success itself only served tc 
give Cesar's troops new courage, entertained thoughts of making 
peace, or at least pretended such a disposition. They sent deputiea 
to demand their king of him; assuring him,that his presence alone 
would put an end to all differences. Cesar, who well knew their 
subtle and deceitful character, was not at a loss to comprehend 
their professions; but as he hazarded nothing in giving them up their 
king's person, and, if they failed in their promises, the fault would 
be entirely on their side, he thought it incumbent on him to grant 
their demand. He exhorted the young prince to take advantage 
of this opportunity to inspire his subjects with sentiments of peace 
and equity ; to redress tbe evils with which a war very imprudently 
undertaken had distressed his dominions; to approve hunse^f worthy 
of the confidence he reposed in him^by giving him bis liberty; 
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and to show his ^titude for the services he had rendered his father. 
Ptolemy,* early instructed by his masters in the art of dissimula- 
tion and deceit, begged of Cesar, with tears in his eyes, not to 
deprive liim of his presence, which was a much greater satisfac- 
tion to him, than to reign over others. The sequel soon explained 
how much sincerity there was in those tears and professions of 
amity. He was no sooner at the head of his troops, than he re- 
newed hostilities with more vigour than ever. The Egyptians len- 
deavoured, by means of their fleet, to cut off Ciesar's provisions 
entirely. This occasioned a new fight at sea, near Canopus. in 
which Csesar was again victorious. When this battle was ibught, 
Mithridates of Pergamus^as upon the point of arriving with the 
army which he was bringing to the aid of Cesar. 

He had been sent into Syria and Cilicia to assemble all the troops 
he could, and to march them to Egypt, f He acquitted himself of 
his commission with such diligence and prudence, that he had soon 
formed a considerable army. Antipater, the Idumean, contributed 
very much towards it. He had not only joined him with 3000 Jews, 
but engaged several neighbouring princes of Arabia and CrBJe- 
syria, and the free cities of Phcemcia and Syria also, to send him 
troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, who accompanied him in per- 
son, maj-ched into Egypt, and upon arriving before Pelusium, they 
carried that place by storm. They were mdebted principally to 
Antipater's bravery for the taking of this city ; for he was the first 
that mounted the breach, and got upon the wall, and thereby opened 
the way for those who followed him to carry the town. 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was necessary to 
pass through the country of Onion, all the passes of which had 
been seized by the Jews who inhabited it. The army was there 
put to a stand, and their whole design was upon the ppint of mis- 
carrying, if Antipater, by his influence and that of Hyrcanus, from 
whom he brought them letters, had not engaged them to espouse 
Cnesar's party. Upon the spreading of that news, the Jews of 
Memphis did tho same, and Mithridates received tcom both all tho 
provisions his army had occasion for. When they were near the 
Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army to dispute the paseag^e of 
the Nile with them. A battle wsit fought in consequence. Mithri- 
dates put himself at the head of part of his army, and gave the 
command of the other to Antipater. Mithridates's wing was soon 
broken, and obliged to give way; but Antipater, who had defeated 
the enemy on his side, came to his relief. The battle began afresh, 
and the enomy were defeated. Mithridates and Antipater pur- 
sued them, made a great slaughter, and regained the field of battle. 
They took even the enemy's camp, and obhged those who remained 
to repass tiie Nile, in order to escape. 

* Regius aiilmus diKlptints fnJiacisshnis eruditus, ne :V pentis wtm moribus degenen- 
vet, flciunrare eoiitra Cassarem cwpit, ne m; dWnitterHt: non enim regnum iptumiUll 
consnecta CcMrin erne jucandius. Hist. </« /?«// ^-ilfi. 

t Joseph. Aniiq. 1. jdv. e. 14, ISl. 
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Ptolemy fbeii ftdvaaced with hu whole urmy, in order to over* 
power the victors. Cisear also marched to support them ; and ae 
ioon as he had joined them, came directly to a decisive battle* in 
which ho obtained a comnlete victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouriofl 
to escape in a boat, wu drowned in the Nile. Alexandria and aS 
Egypt submitted to the victor. 

Ussar returned to Alexandria about the middle of our January ; 
and not finding any further opposition to his orders, gave the crown 
of Egypt to Cleopatra, in conjunction with Ptolemy her other 
brother. This waa in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone ; for tliat 
Toung prince was only eleven years old. The passion which Cesar 
had conceived for that princess was properly the sole cause of his 
embarking in so dangerous a war. He had by her one son, called 
Csesarion, whom Augustus caused to be put to death when he be- 
came master of Alexandria. His affection for Cleopatra kept him 
much longer in Egypt than his affairs required. For though every 
thing was settled in that kingdom by the end of January, he did 
not leave it till the end of April, according to Appian, who says 
he stayed there nine months. Now he had arrived there only about 
the end of July the year before. 

Cesar passed whole nights in feasting with Cleopatra.* Hav- 
ing embarked with her upon the Nile, he carried her through the 
wAole country with a numerous fleet, and would have penetrated 
into Ethiopia, if his army had not refused to follow him. He had 
resolved to bring her to Rome, and to marry her ; and intended to 
have caused a &w to pass in the assembly of the people, by which 
the citizens of Rome should be permitted to marry such and as 
many wives as they thought fit. Helvius Cinna, the tribune of the 
people, declared, after his death, that he had prepared a harangue, 
m order to propose that law to the people, not being able to re- 
fuse his assistance upon the earnest solicitation of Ciesar. 

He carried Arsinoe, whom he had taken in this war, to Rome, 
and she walked in his triumph in chains of gold ; but immediately 
after that solemnity he set her at liberty. He did not permit her. 
however, to return into Egypt, lest her presence should occasion 
new troubles, and frustrate the regulations he had made in ihat 
kingdom. She chose the province of Asia for her residence ; at 
least it was there that Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, 
and caused her to be put to death at the instigation of her sister 
Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Cesar, in gratitude for the aid he had 
received from the Jews, caused all the privileges they enjoyed to 
be confirmed; and ordered a column to be erected, on which, by his 
command, all those privileges were engraven, with the decree con- 
firming them. 

Wluit at length made him quit Egypt,! was the war with Phar 

•«MtlBJ.OM.c a. tnm.inCM.I).13L 
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oaceB, kii^ of the Cimmerian Bosphorns, and son of Mithridates, 
the last kine of Pontus. He fought a great battle with him near 
the city of Zela,* defeated his whole army, aiid drove him out of 
the kingdom of Pontus. To denote the rapidity of bis conquest, 
in writiuff to one of his friends, he made use of only these tliree 
^irords, Keniy mdiy vici; that is to say, / came^ laawy I conquered. 

SECT. HI. 

Cleopatra causes her yoanger brother to be put todeatbf and reigns akme. The deatb 
of Julius Cicsar having made way for the iriunivirate formed between Antony, Le- 
pidus, and young Cesar, called also Octavianus, Cleopatra declares Iiejseif lor tite 
triiittivirs. She goes to Antony at Tarsus, gains an abBoiute ascendant over him, 
bimI brings him with her to Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, » Jiere lie espuuKs 
Octavia He abandons himself again to Cleopatra ; and ailer some expKlitiuns re- 
turns to Alexandria, whici) he enters in triumph. He there celebrates the coronation 
of Cleopatra and her children. Open rupture between Ca:sar and Antony. The 
latter repudiates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. Cleopatra deterniiitt-s to fol- 
low Antony. Battle of Actium. Cleopatra flies, and draws Antony after her. Ca^ear't 
victory is complete. He advances some time after, against Alexandria, which malcef 
no long resistance. Tragical death of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt is reduced into 
. a province of the Roman empire. 

Cssar, after the war of Alexandria, had re-established Cleopatra 
upon the throne, and, for form onjy, had associated her brother with 
her, who at that time was only eleven years of age. During his 

A- »t 3»n. minority, all power was in her hands. When he 

Am. J. c. 43. attained his fifteenth year,t which was the time 

when, according to the laws of the country, he was to govern for 

hknself, and have a share in the royal authority, she poisoned him, 

and remained sole queen of Egypt. 

In this interval Cssar had been killed at Rome by the conspira- 
torS) at the bead of whom were Brutus and Cassius; and the tri- 
umvirate, between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavianus Cesar, had 
been formed, ^o avenge the death of Ciesar. 

Cleopatra declared herself without hesitation for the triumvirs.} 
She gave Allienus, the consul, Dolabella's lieutenant, four legions, 
which were the remains of Pompey's and Crassus's armies, and 

A. M. 3968. formed part of the troops which Cajsar had left with 
Ant. J. c. 4i her for the defence of Egypt. She had also a fleet 
in readiness for sailing, but it was prevented by storms from getting 
out. Cassius made himself master of those four lemons, and fre- 
quently soUcited Cleopatra for aid, which she resolutely refused. 
She sailed some time after with a numerous fleet, to join Antony 
and Octavianus. A violent storm occasioned the loss of a great 
number of her ships, and falling sick, she was obliged to return into 
Egypt. 

• This was a city of Cappadocia. 

tJoseph. Anaq. Lxv.cl. Porpiiyr. p. 89S. t Applan. L Ut i». 576. L hr. f 
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A. V. ma, Airtony,* tft«r the defeat of Bnitm and Caaenii 

AnuL j'.c. 41. in the battle of Philippi, having passed over into 
Asia, in order to establish the authority of the triumvirate there, the 
kings, princes, and ambassadors of the East, came thither in throngs 
to make their court to him. He was informed that the governors 
of PhcBnicia, which was dependant upon the kingdom of htgypt, had 
sent Cassius aid against Dolabella. He cited Cleopatra before him, 
to answer for the conduct of her governors; and sent one of his 
lieutenants to oblige her to come to him in Cilicia, whither he was 
^ing to assemble the states of that province. That step was, from 
Its consequences, very fatal to Antony, and completed his ruin. His 
love for Cleopatra having awakened passions in him, till then con- 
cealed or asleep, inflamed them even to madness, and fipajly dead- 
ened and extinguished the few sparks of honour and virtue which 
he might perhaps still retain. 

Cleopatra, assured ef her charms by the proof slie had already sc 
Buccessfuliy made of them upon Julius Cesar, was in hopes that she 
could also very easily captivate Antony; and the more, becauso 
the former had known her only when she was very young, and had 
no experience in the world; whereas she was going to appear be- 
fore Antony, at an age wherein women, with the bloom of then 
beauty, unite the whole force of wit and address to manage and 
conduct the greatest affairs. Cleopatra was at that time five-and- 
twenty years old. She provided herself, therefore, witii exceeding 
rich presents, great sums of money, and especially with most mag- 
nificent habits and ornaments; and with still higher hopes in her 
attraciions and the graces of her person, more powerful than dress, 
or even gold, she began her voyage. 

Upon her wav she received several letters from Antony, who was 
at Tarsus, and from his friends, pressing her to hasten her journey; 
but she only laughed at their eagerness, and used never the more 
diligence for them. Having crossed the sea of Pamphylia, she 
entered the Cydnus, and, going up that hver, landed at Tarsus 
Never was equipage more splendid and ma^ificent than hers. The 
stern of her ship flamed with gold, the sails were purple, and the 
oars inlaid with silver. A pavuion of cloth of gold was raised upon 
the deck, under which appeared the <)ueen, robed like Venus, and 
surrounded with the most beautiful virgins of her court, of whom 
some represented the Nereides, and others the Graces. Instead 
of trumpets were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and other such in> 
struments of music, warbling the soflest airs, to which the oara 
kept time, and rendered the narmony more agreeable. Perfnmes 
were burn^ig« on the deck, which spread their odours to a great 
distance upon the iciver, and on each side of its banks, that were 
cavere(^ with an4nfinitude of people, whom the novelty of the speo- 
ta[cle had drawn thither. 
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Ab soon aa her arrival was known, the whole peeple of Tarsof 
went out to meet her; so that Antony, who at that time waa giving 
audieiice, saw his tribunal abandoned by every one, and not a single 
person with him, but his lictors and domestics. A rumour was 
spread, that it was the goddess V^ius, who caine in masquerade to 
make Bacchus a visit for the good of Asia. 

She was no sooner landed, than Antony 6ent to compMaieiit end 
invite her to sapper. But she answered his deputies, that she should 
be very glad to regale him herself, and that she would expect him 
in the tente she had caused to be got ready upon the banks of the 
river. He made no difficulty to go thither, and found the prepara- 
tions of a magnificence not to be expressed. He admired particu- 
larly the beauty of the Dghts, which had been disposed with abun- 
dance of art, and whose brilliancy was such, that they made midnight 
seem bright day. 

Antony invited her, in hia turn, for the next day. But in spite of 
his utmost endeavours to exceed her in this entertainment, he con- 
fessed himself overcome, as well in the splendour as dieposition of 
the feast; and was the first to rally the parsimony and plainness of 
his own, in comparison with the sumptuousness and elegance of 
Cleopatra's. The queen, finding nothing but what was ^oss in 
the pleasantries of Antony, and more expressive of the soldier than 
the courtier, repaid him in his own coin; but with so much wit and 
grace, that he was not in the least offended at it. For the beauties 
uid charms of her conversation, attended with all possible sweetness 
and gayety, had attractions in them still more irresistible than her 
form and features, and left upon his mind and heart an indelible 
impression. She charmed whenever she but spoke, such music and 
harmony were in her utterance, and the very sound of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints against Cleo- 
patra, which were, besides, without foundation. ,She struck Antony 
so violently with her charms, and gained so absolute an ascendant 
over him, that he could refuse her nothing. It was at this time that 
at her eiitreaty he caused Arsinoe, her sister, to be put to death, 
who had taken refuge in the temple of Diana at Miletus, as in a 
■ecure asylum. 

Great feasts were made every day.'" Some new banquet still 
outdid that which preceded it, and she seemed to study to excel 
herself. Antony, at a feast to which she had invited him, was 
utonished at seeing the riches displayed on all sides, and especially 
tt the great number of gold cups enriched with jewels, and wrought 
h^ the most excellent workmen. She t old him, with a disdainful 
ur, that those were but trifles, and xna^/tSRnrfmfmLjlJiS^^Oi. 
The next day the banquet was still i 
Ug to custom, had brought ^ good i 
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aD oAoen of nnk aod distinctioii. ^le gave them aQ the ^ 
and plate of gold and silver used at the entertainment. 

Without doubt,'*' in one of these feasts happened what Pliny, and« 
afler him, Macrobius, relate. Cleopatra jested, according to cus- 
tom, upon Antony's entertainment, as very niggardly and inelegant. 
Piqued with the raillery, he asked her, with some warmth, what she 
thought would add to its magnificence? Cleopatra answered coldly, 
that she could expend more than a million of livresf upon one sup- 
per. He affirmed that she was merely bragging, that it was im- 
possible, and that she could never make it appear. A wager was 
laid, and Plancus waa to decide it. The next day they came to the 
banquet. The service was maniificent, but had nothing so very 
extraordinary in it. Antony cslculated the expense, demanded of 
the queen the price of the several dishes, and, with an air of raillery, 
as secure of victory, told her, that they were still far from a million. 
^ Stay," said the queen, '< this is only a beginning. I shall try 
whether I cannot spend a milhon only upon mysefi'.'* A second 
table| was brought, and, according t^o the order she had before given, 
nothing was set on it but a single cup of vinegar. Antony, surprised 
at such a preparation, could not imagine for what it was intended 
Cleopatra had at her ears two pearls, the finest that ever were seen, 
each of which was valued at above 50,000/. One of these pearls 
she took o£f, threw it into the vinegar ,j and, after having dissolved 
it, swallowed it. She was preparing to do as much by the other; 
Plancus stopped her,|| and, deciding the wager in her favour, de- 
clared Antony overcome. Plancus was much in the wrong, to envy 
the queen the singular and pecuUar glory of having swallowed two 
millions in two draughts. 
A. M. 3964. Antony was embroiled with Cssar. Whilst 

Ant J. c. 40. jijg yfifQ Puivia was very active at Rome in sup- 
porting his interests, and the army of the Parthians was upon the 
point of entering; Syria, as if those things did not concern him, he 
suffered himseli to be drawn away by Cleopatra to Alexandria, 
where they passed their time in games, amusements, and voluptu- 
ousness, treating each other every day at excessive and incre(hble 

*PUn. I. iz.c.35. Miicrob* Satur. 1. ii. c. 13. . 

t OtiUes H. S. Hoc «t, MntiM eentena milUa testertHam. Which amounted to iaoi« 
than a million of livres, or S3,[i0(tf. sterling. 

t The ancients changed their tables at every course. 

^ Vinegar is strong enough to dissolve the hardest things. Aceti auceu* domttor rermwi, 
as Pliny says of it, I. xxxiii. c. 3. Cleppatra had not the glory of the invention. Before 
her, to the disgrace of royalty, the son of a comedian (Clodius, the son of ^Mpus) had 
done something of the same Mnd, and often swallowed pearls dissolved in that manner, 
from the sole pleasure of naking the expense of his meals enormous. 
^ . •• PfflliS iBsohi detraci!hm ex aare Metetlo;, 
/ Sci|i»ett uc dSbiesjBolidmb exsorberet, aceto 

.;.»^. . "1 ',^"»»l iarfgtem b&ccam-« Hor. I. II. Sat 3. 

imila oftier ptfari was afterwards conlecrated to Venus by Augustus, who carried It 
to Rome on liui return from Alexandrvi ; and havhig caused it to be cut in two, itfr d» 
was so extraordinary, that it served for fitulants in the ears of that goddess. PUn. iUo. 
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expenses; which nuLy he judged of ftom the feOowing ciicuxn- 
stance. 

A young Greek,* who went to Alexandria to atudy physic, npoii 
the great noise those feasts made, had the cunositv to assure himself 
with his own eyes about them. Having been admitted into Anto- 
ny's kitchen, be saw, amongst other things, eight wild boars roast* 
ing whole at the same time. Upon which he expressed surprise at 
the great number of guests that he supposed were to be at the 
supper. One of the officers could not forbear laughing, and told 
him, that they were not so many as he imagined, and that there 
would not be above a dozen in all ; but that it was necessary every 
thing chould be served in a degree of perfection, which every mo- 
ment ceases and spoils. ** For," added he, ^' it often happens that 
Antony will order his supper, and a moment after forbid it to be 
served, having entefed into some conversation that diverts him 
For that reason, not one but many suppers are provided, because 
it is hard to know at what time he will think fit to have it set on 
table." 

Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never lost sight of 
him, nor quitted him day or night, but was always employed in di- 
verting and retaining him in her chains. She played with him at 
dice, hunted with him, and, when he exercised his troops, was 
always present. Her sole attention was to amuse him agreeably, 
and not to leave him time to conceive the least disgust. 

One day when he was fishing with an angle, and catched nothing, 
he was very much vexed on that account, because tlie queen was 
of the party, and he was unwilling to seem to want skill or good 
fortune in her presence. It therefore came into his thoughts to 
order fishermen to dive secretly under water, and to fasten to his 
hook some of their large fishes, wliich they had taken before. That 
OI'der was executed immediately, and Antony drew op his line se- 
veral times with a great fish at the end of it. This artifice did not 
escape the fair Egyptian. She affected great admiration and sur- 
prise at Antony's good fortune ; but told her friends privately what 
had passed, and invited them to come the next dav and be specta- 
tors of a like pleasantry. They did not fail. When they were 
all got into the fishing-boats, and Antony had thrown in his hue, 
she commanded one of her people to dive immediately into the 
water, to prevent Antony's divers, and to make fast a large salt 
tish, one of those that came from the kingdom of Pontus, to his 
hook. When Antony perceived his line had its load, he drew it 
u{i. It is easy to imagine what bursts of laughter arose at the 
sight of that salt fish ; and Cleopatra said to him, ^ Leave the line, 
good genera], to us, the kiii^ and queens of Pharos and Caaopus; 
vour business is to fish for cities, kin^oins, and kinffs." 
Whilst Antony amused himself in these pneiue fooirts and 
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trilling divenrions, Uie newi he received of Labienne'fl cc»ii|aest8, 
at the head of the Parthian army, awakened him from his letnargj, 
and obliged him to march against them. But having received ad- 
vice, upon his route, of Fuivia's death, he returned to Rome, where 
ne reconciled himself to young C»sar, whoee sister Octavia be 
married, a woman of extraordinary merit, who was lately become 
a widow by the death of Marcellus. It was believed this mar- 
A. M. asss. riage would make him forget Cleopatra. But 

Ant J. c. 39. having begun his march affainst the Parthians, his 
pasnon for the Egyptian, which had something of enchantment in 
it, rekindled with more violence than ever. 
''a. M. 3066. This queen,'" in the midst of the most violent 

Ant J. c. 38. passions, and the intoxication of pleasures, still 
retained a taste ror polite learning and the sciences. In the place 
where stood the famous library of Alexandria, which had been 
burnt some years before, as we have observed, she erected a new 
one, to the augmentation of which Antony very much contributed, 
by presenting her with the libraries of Pergamus, in which were 
above 200,000 volames. She did not collect books merely for orna- 
ment; she made use of them. There were few barbarous nations 
to wbom she spoke by an interpreter ; she answered most of them 
in their own language, the Ethiopians, Troglodyte, Hebrews, Ara- 
bians, Syrians, medes, Parthians. She knew,t besides, several 
other languages ; whereas the kings who had reigned before her in 
Egypt had scarcely been able to Team the Egyptian, and some of 
them had even forgotten the Macedonian, their natural tongue. 

Cleopatra, pretending herself to be the lawful wife of Antony, 
saw him marry Octavia with great emotion, whom she looked upon 
as her rival. Antony, to appease her, was obliged to make her 
magnificent presents. He gave her Phcenicia, the Lower Syria, 
the isle of Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia. To these he added 
part of Judea and Arabia. These great presents, which conside- 
rably abridged the extent of the empire, very much afilicted tha 
Romans, and they were no less offended at the excessive honours 
which he paid this foreign princess. 

Two years passed, during which Antony made several voyages 
to Rome, and undertook some expeditions against the Partliiaos 
and Armenians, in which he acquired no great honour. 

It was in one of these expeditions,! that the temple of AnaYtta 
was pkindered, a goddess much celebrated amongst a certain peo 
pie of Armenia. Her statue o^ massy gold was broken* in pieces 
by the soldiers, with which several of them were considerably en 
riched. One of them, a veteran, who afterwards settled at Bologna, 
in Italy, had the ^od fortune to receive Augustus in his bouse, 
and to entertain him at supper. ^ Is it true," said that prince, ^r 
ing the repast, talking of this story, ^' that the man who made the 
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fint stioke at the statue of- thiseoddess was immediately deprived 
of si^ht, lost the use of bis limhs, and expired the same hpur ?" 
»* If It were," replied the veteran with a smile, " I should not now 
have the honour of seeing Augustus beneath my roof, being myself 
the rash person who made the first attack upon her, which has 
been of CTeat service to me. For, if I have any thing, I am en- 
tirely in&bted for it to the good goddess; upon one of whose legs, 
my loitd, you are now supping.** 
A. H. 3909. Antony,* believing he had made every thing 

Ant-J. c. 35. secure in these countries, led back his troops. 
From his impatience to rejoin Cleopatra, he hastened his march so 
much, notwithstanding the rigour of the season, and the continual 
snows, that he lost 8000 men upon his route, and marched into 
Phcenicia with very few followers. He rested there in expecta- 
tion of Cleopatra; and, as she was slow in coming, he fell into 
anxiety, grief, and languor, that visibly preyed upon him. She 
arrived at length with clothes and great sums of money for liis 
troops. 

Octavia, at the same time, had quitted Rome to join him, and 
was already arrived at Athens. Cleopatra rightly perceived that 
she came only to dispute Antony's heart with her. She was afraid 
that with her virtue, wisdom, and gravity of manners, if she had 
time to make use of her modest, but lively and insinuating attrac- 
tions, to win her husband, that she would gain an absolute power 
over him. To avoid which danger, she affected to be dying for 
love of Antony; and with that view made herself lean and wan, 
by taking very little nourishment. Whenever he entered her apart- 
ment, she looked upon him with an air of surprise and amazement; 
and when he left her, seemed to languish with sorrow and dejec- 
tion. She oflen contrived to appear bathed in tears, and at the 
same moment endeavoured to tiry and conceal them, as if to hide 
from him her weakness and disorder. Antony, who feared nothing 
so much fUB occasioning the least uneasiness to Cleopatra, wrote 
letters to Octavia, to order her to stay for him at Athens, and to 
come no farther, because he was upon the point of undertaking 
some new expedition. And in fact, at the request of the king of 
the Medes, who promised him powerful succours, he was making 
preparations to renew the war against the Parthians. 

That virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong he did her, 
sent to him to know where it would be agreeable to him to have 
the piesents carried which she had designed for him, since he did 
not think fit to let her deliver them in person. Antony received 
this second compliment no better than the first ; and Cleopatra, who 
had prevented his seeing Octavia, would not permit him to receive 
any thing from her. Octavia was obliged, therefore, to return to 
Rome, without having produced any other efiect by her voyage, 
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IImo tl»t cf mtkiitt Antonf more inexcntafaie. Thk was what 
Casar denied, in oraer to have a jnet reaaon for bretking entirely 
with him. 

When Octavia came to Rome, Csear, profiMsing a high resent- 
ment of the affiroot she had received, ordered her to quit Antony's 
house, and to go to her own. Bhe answered, that she would not 
leave her husband's house, and that if he had no other reasons for a 
war with Antony than what related to her, she conjored him to re- 
nounce her interests. She accordingly always continued there, as 
if he had been present, and educated with great care and magnifi- 
cence not only the children he had by her, but also those whom he 
had by Fulvia. What a contrast is here between Octavia and 
Cleopatra! In the midst of rebuffs and affronts, bow worthy does 
the one seem <^ esteem and respect; and the other, with all her 
grandeur and magnificence, of contempt and abhorrence! 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony in her chains. 
Tears, caresses, reproaches, menaces, aU were employed. By dint 
of presents she had gained all who approached him, and in whom 
he placed most confi&nce. Those flatterers represented to him, in 
the strongest terms, that it would be absolutely cruel and inhuman 
to abandon Cleopatra in the mournful condition she then was; and 
that it would be the^eath of that unfortunate princess, who loved 
and lived for him alone. They softened and melted the heart of 
Antony so effectually, that, for fear of occasioning Cleopatra's death, 
he returned immediately to Alexandria, and put off the Medes to 
the following spring. 

A. H. atrre. it was with great difficulty then that he resolved 

Aut J. c. 34. to leave Egypt, and remove himself from his dear 
Cleopatra. She agreed to attend him as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

A. M. 3871. After having made himself master of Armecia, 

Aot. J. c. 33. ng much by treachery as tbrce of arms, be returned 
to Alexandria, which he entered in triun^h, dragging at his chariot- 
wheels the king of Armenia, laden with chains of gold, and presented 
him in that condition to Cleopatra, who was pleased to see a captive 
king at her feet. He unbent his mind at leisure after his great 
fatigues in feasts and parties of pleasure, in which Cleopatra and 
himself passed days and nights. That vain Egyptian woman,* at 
one of these banquets, seeing Antony flushed with wine, presumed 
to ask him to give her the Roman empire, which he was not ashamed 
to promise her. 

Before he set out on a new expedition, Antony, to bind the quera 
to him by new obligations, and to give her new proofs of his being 
entirely devoted to her, resolved to solemnize the coronation of her 
and her children. A throne of massy gold was erected for that 
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purpose in the palace, the ascent to which was by several steps of 
stiver. Antony was seated upon this throne, dressed in a purple 
robe, embroidered with gold, and with diamond buttons. On his 
side he wore a scimetar, after the Persian mode, the hilt and scab 
bard of which were loaded with precious stones; he had a diadem 
on his brows, and a sceptre of ffold in his hand ; in order, as he said, 
that in that equipa^ he might deserve to be the hushand of a queen 
Cleopatra sat on his right hand in a brilliant robe, made of the pre- 
cious linen which was appropriated to the use of the goddess Isis, 
whose name and habit she had the vanity to assume. Upon the 
same throne, but a little lower, sat Cie8arion, the son of Julius Cesar 
and Cleopatra, and the two other children, Alexander and Ptolemy, 
whom she had by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place assigned him, the heralds, by 
the command of Antony, and in the presence of all the people, to 
whom the gates of the palace had been thrown open, proclaimed 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and CoBle-syria, in con- 
junction with her son CflBsarion. They afterwards proclaimed the 
other princes kings of kings ; and declared, that, till they should 
possess a more am^e inheritance, Antony gave Alexander, the eldest, 
the kingdoms of Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, when 
he should have conquered it; and to the youngest, Ptolemy, the 
kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia. Those two young princes 
were dressed after the mode of the several countries over which 
they were to reign. After the proclamation, the three princes, 
rising from their seats, approached the throne, and, putting one 
knee to the ground, kissed the hands of Antony and Cleopatra. 
They had soon after a train assigned them, proportioned to their 
new dignity, and each his regiment of guards, drawn out of the 
principS families of his dominions. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to act against the 
Parthians, and had already advanced as far as the banks of the 
A raxes; but the news of what was passing at Rome against him 
prevented his going on, and induced him to abandon the Parthian 
expedition. He immediately detached Canidius with sixteen legions 
to the coast of the Ionian Sea, and joined them himself soon after 
at Ephesus, where he might be ready to act in case of an open 
rupture between Caesar and him; which there was great reason to 
expect. 

Cleopatra was of the party ; and that occasioned Antony's rmn 
His friends advised him to send her back to Alexandria, till the 
event of the war should be known. But that queen, apprehending 
that by Octavia*s mediation he mi^ht come to an accommodation 
with Uesar, gained Canidius, by dint of money, to speak in her 
&vour to Antony, and to represent to him, that it was neither just 
to remove a princess from this war, who contributed so much to- 
wards it on Mr aide, nor useful to himself; because her departure 
would discoarage the Egyptians, of whom the greatest part of bis 
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nmntime foreei connated. Besides, contiutied thoee who talked in 
ttoM maimer, it did not appear that Cleopatra was inferior, either in 
prudence or capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his army-- 
she, who had governed so great a kingdom so long, and who might 
have learnt, in her intercourse with Antony, how to conduct the 
most important and difficult affairs with wisdom and address. An- 
tony did not oppose these remonstrances, which flattered at once 
hispassion and vanity. 

From Ephesiis he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos, where the 
greatest part of their troops had their rendezvous, and where they 
passed their time in feasting and pleasure. The kings in their train 
exhausted themselves in making their court hy extraordinary ex- 
penses, and displayed excessive luxury in their entertainments. 

It was probably in one of these feasts that the circumstance hap- 
pened which is related by Pliny.* Whatever passion Cleopatra 
professed for Antony, as he perfectly knew her character for dissi- 
mulation, and that she was capable of the blackest crimes, he ap- 
prehended, I know not upon what foundation, that she might have 
thoughts of poisoning him, for which reason he never touched any 
dish at their banquet till it had been tasted. It was impossible that 
the queen should not perceive so manifest a distrust. She employed 
a very extraordinary method to make him sensible how ill founded 
his fears were: and at the same time, if she had so bad an intention, 
how ineflfectual ail the precautions be took would be. She caused 
the extremities of the flowers to be poisoned, of which the wreaths, 
worn by Antony and herself at table, according to the custom of 
the ancients, were composed. When their heads began to grow 
warm with wine, in the height of their gayety, Cleopatra proposed 
to Antony to drink off those flowers. He made no difficulty; and, 
after having plucked off the ends of his wreath with his fingers, and 
thrown them into his cup filled with wine, he was upon the point 
of drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of his arm, sedd to him, 
*' I ain the poisoner against whom yrou take such mighty precaution. 
If it were possible for me to live without you, judge now whether I 
wanted either the opportunity or means for such an action." Hav- 
ing ordered a prisoner, condemned to die, to be brought thither, she 
made him drink that liquor, upon which he died immediately. 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where they passed many 
days in the same excesses. Cleopatra spared no pains to obtain 
the same marks of afiection and esteem as Octavia had received 
during her residence in that city. But whatever she could do, she 
could extort from them only forced civilities, which terminated m 
a triflinc^ deputation, which Antonjr obliged the citizens to send to 
her, and at the head of which he himself would be in quality of a 
citizen of Athens. 
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A. H. 3973. The new consuls, Caius Sosius and Domitius 

Ant J. c. as. ^nobarbuB,* having declared openly for Antony, 
quitted Rome, and repaired to him. Ccesar, instead of seizing them, 
or causing them to be pursued, ordered it to be ^ven out, that they 
went to him by his permission ; and declared publicly, that all persons 
who were so disposed, had his consent to retire whither they thought 
fit. By that means he remained master at Rome, and was in a 
condition to decree and act whatever he thought proper for his own 
mterests, or contrary to those of Antony. 

When Antony was apprized of this, he assembled all the heads 
of his party : and the result of their deliberations was, that he 
should declare war against Ciesar, and repudiate Octavia. He 
did both. Antony's preparations for the war were so far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Ccesar vigorously without loss of time, the 
advantage must inevitably have oeen wholly on his side ; for his 
adversary was not then in a condition to make head against him, 
either by sea or land. But voluptuousness prevailed, and the ope- 
rations were put off to the next year. This was his ruin. Coesar, 
by his delay, had time to assemble all his forces. 

The deputies sent by Antony to Rome to declare bis divorce from 
Octavia, had orders to command her to quit his house, with all her 
children, and, in case of refusal, to turn her out by force, and to 
leave nobody in it but the son of Antony by Fulvia ; an indignity 
the more sensible to Octavia, as a rival was the cause of it. How* 
ever, stifling her resentment, she answered the deputies only with 
her tears; and, unjust as his orders were, she obeyed them, and 
removed with her children. She even laboured to appease the 
people, whom so unworthy an action had incensed against him, and 
did her utmost to mollify the ra^e of Ciesar. She represented to 
them, that it was inconsistent with the wisdom and dignity of the 
Roman people to enter into such petty differences; that it was 
only a quarrel between women, which did not merit that they should 
resent it ; and that she should be very wretched if she were tbo 
occasion of a new war ; she who had consented to lier marriage 
with Antony, solely from the hope that it would prove the pledge 
of a union between him and Cesar. Her remonstrances bad a 
different effect from her intentions ; and the people, charmed w^ith 
her virtue, had still more compassion for her misfortune, and de- 
testation for Antony, than before. 

But nothing enraged them to such a height as Antony's w^ili, 
which he had deposited in the hands of the Vestal virgins. This 
mystery was revealed by two persons of consular dignity,! ^^^^Qi 
not bemff able to endure the pride of Cleopatra, and the aban- 
dooed voluptuousness of Antony, had retired to Cesar. As they 
had been witnesses of this will, and knew the secret, they disco- 
vered it to Cesar. The Vestals made great difficulty to give up 

• Plat in Anton, p. 9I8-BS5 t TiUui and PlaoetMk 
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an l u g tfumm t oonfided to their caie; allegimr in their excuse tlie 
faiUi of trusts, which they were obliged to obeerve ; and were de- 
termined to be forced to it by the authority of the people. The 
will accordyua^ly beinff brought into the Forum, these three articlee 
were read in it: I. That Antony acknowledged Ciesaron as lawful 
son of Julius Cesar. II. That he appointed his sons by Cleopatra 
to be his heirs, with the title of kmgt of kingg. III. That he de- 
creed, in case he should die at Rome, that his body, after having 
been carried in pomp through the city, should be laid the same 
eveninff on a bea of state, in order to its being sent to Cleopatra, to 
whom he teft the care of his funeral and interment. 

There are some authors, however, who believe this will to be 
forgery contrived by Cesar to render Antony more odious to the 
people. And indeed what probability was there, that Antony, who 
well knew to what a degree the Roman people were jealous of 
their rights and customs, should confide to them the execution 
of a testament, which violated them with so much contempt? 

When Cesar had an army and fleet ready, which seemed strong 
enough to make head against his enemy, he also declared war 
on his side. But in the decree enacted by the people to that 
purpose, he caused it to be expressed, that it was against Cleopa- 
tra: it was from a refinement of policy, that he acted in that man- 
ner, and did not insert Antony's name in the declaration of war, 
though actually intended against him. For, besides throwing the 
blame upon Antony, by malung him the aggressor in a war against 
his country, he did not hurt the feelings of those who were still 
attached to him, whose number and credit might have proved for- 
midable, and whom he would have been under the necessity of de- 
claring enemies to the commonwealth, if Antony had been expressly 
named in the decree. 

Antony returned from Athens to Samos, where the whole fleet 
was assembled. It consisted of 500 ships of war of extraordinanr 
size and structure, having several decks one above another, wim 
towers upon the head and stem of a prodigious height ; so that 
those superb vessels upon the sea might have, been taken for float 
ing islands. Such great crews were necessary for completely man- 
ning those heavy machines, that Antony, not being able to And 
mariners enough, had been obliged to take husbandmen, artificers, 
muleteers, and all sorts of peo^e void of experience, and fitter to 
give trouble than do real service. 

On board this fleet were 200,000 foot and 12,000 horse. The 
kings of Libya, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and 
Thrace, were there in person; and those of Pontus, Judea, Ly- 
caonia, Galatia, and Media, had sent their troops. A more splen- 
did and pompous sight could not be seen than this fleet when it 
put to sea, and had unfurled its sails. But nothing equalled the 
magnificence of Cleopatra's galley, all flaming with^ld; its sails 
of purple; its flags and stroamers floating in the wiii{ whilst trum- 
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pec8» and other instnimeiitB of war,inade the heavens raaonndwith 
airs of joy and triumph. Antony followed her close in a galley 
equally splendid. That queen,^ intoxicated with her fortune and 
grandeur, and hearkening only to her unbridled ambition, foolidilT 
threatened the Capitol with approaching ruin, and prepared witn 
her infamous troop of eunuchs utterly to subvert the Roman em 
pire. 

On the other side, less pomp and splendour were seen, but more 
utility. Ceesar had only 250 ships, and 80,000 foot, with as many 
horse as Antony. But all his troops were chosen men, and on 
board his fleet were none but experienced seamen. His vessels 
were not so large as Antony's, but then they were much lighter 
and fitter for service. 

Cesar's rendezvous was at Brundusium, and Antonv advanced to. 
Corcynu But the season of the year was over, and bad weatlier 
came on ; so that they were both obliged to retire,, and to put their 
troops into winter-quarters, and their fleets ioto good ports, till the 
approach of spring. 

A. M. 3973. . Antony and Ceesar, as soon as the season would 

Ant. J. c. 31. admit, took the field both by sea and land. The 
two fleets entered the Ambracian gulf in Epirus. Antony's braveal 
and most experienced officers advised him not to hazard a battle 
by sea, to send back Cleopatra into £gypt, and to make all possible 
baste into Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fight tliere by land : 
because his army, composed of good troops, and much 6uperior~>in 
numbers to Caesar's, seemed to promise him the victory; whereas 
a fleet so ill manned as his, how numerous soever it might be, was 
by no means to be rjslied on. But Antony had been not susceptible 
of good advice for ^long time, and had acted only to please Cleo- 
patra. That proud princess, who judged of things solely from 
(appearances, believed her fleet invincible, and that Coesar's ships 
could not approach it without being dashed to pieces. Besides, she 
rightly perceived that in case of misfortune it would be easier for 
her to escape in her ships than by land. Her opinion, therefbre, 
took place against the advice of aU the generals. 



-Dum Capitolio 



Regina deroentes ruinas, 

FuDUS ct imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turplum 
Morbo virorum ; quidlibet impotena 
Sperare, fortun&que duici 

Ebria • Hvr. Od. ^axf^. .. 

WhUat drunk with fortune's headf wine, 

Fiird with vaat hope, though impotent in armt, 
The haughty queen conceives the wild design, 

8o much her vain ambition charms ! 
With her polluted band of supple slaves, 
Her sillcen eunuchs, and her Fbarlan knaves, 
TiM Capitol bi dust to level kyw, ^ .^. 

And five Bome*s empire, and tbe world, a last and Ihtat bkifw. 
S 1 
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The iMttk wtB iboght opcm the second of September,* at the 
BOttth of the gulf of Ambracia, near the city of Actium» in ragbt 
of both the land anmes; the one of which was drawn up in bme 
upon the north, and the other upon the south of that strait, ex- 
pectins the event. The contest was doubtful for some time, and 
seemed as much in favour of Antony as Ciesar, till the retreat of 
Cleopatra. That queen, frightened with the noise of the battle, in 
which every thing was terrible to a woman, took to fiight when she 
was in no danger, and drew after her the whole Egyptian squad- 
ron, which consisted of sixty ships of the line, with which she sailed 
for the coast of Peloponnesus. Antony, who saw her fly, forget^ 
tinff every thing, forgetting even himself, foUowed her precipitately, 
and yielded a victory to Cssar, which, till then, he had exceed- 
ingly well disputed. It, however, cost the victor extremely dear. 
For Antony's ships fought so weU after his departure, that, though 
the battle beffan before noon, it was not over when night came 
on; so that CaDsar's troops were obliged to pass it on board their 
ships. 

The next day Cesar, seeing his victory complete, detached a 
squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra. But that squadron 
despairing of ever coming up with them, because so far before it, 
soon returned to join the main body of the fleet. Antony having 
entered the admiral-^aUey, in which Cleopatra was, went and sat 
down at the head of it; where, leaning hut elbows on his knees, 
and supporting his head with his two hands, he remained like a 
man overwhe&ned with shame and rage; reflecting with profouud 
melancholy upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes it had brought 
upon him. He kept in that posture, and in those gloomy thoughts 
during the three days they were going to Taenarus,f without see- 
ing or speaking to Cleopatra. At the end of that time, they saw 
each other agam, and lived together as usua]. 

The land army still remained entire, and consisted of eighteen 
legions and 22,000 horse, under the command of Canidius, Antony's 
lieutenant-general, and mi^ht have made head against Ciesar, and 
ffiven him abundance of difficulty. But seeing themselves aban- 
doned by their generals, they surrendered to Cesar, who received 
them with open arms. 

From Tenarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alexandria, and 
Antony that of Libya, where he had left a considerable army to 
guard the frontiers of that country. Upon his landing he was in- 
formed tiiat Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared for 
Ciesar. He was so struck with this news, which he had no rea- 
son to expect, that he would have killed himself, and was with dif- 
ficulty prevented from it by his friends. He, therefore, had no other 
choice to make than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where she 
was arrived. 

•TlM4thbefbrai]MiiaMiorBcpceBiber. f Pnunamory of Laeoiria. 
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Whec she wproaohed that port, she was afraid, if her ima&r- 
tune ahruld be laiown, that she should be refused entraace. Si^ 
tbereibre caused her ships to be crowned, as if she was returned 
victorious; and no sooner landed, than she caused all the great 
lords of her kingdom, whom she suspected, to be put to death, lest 
they should excite seditions against her, when they were inft>rmed 
of her defeat. Antony found her in the midst of these bloody 
executions. 
A. M. 3974. Soon after she formed another very extraordi* 

Ant. J. c. 30. nary design. To avoid falling into Coesar's hand, 
who, she foresaw, would follow her into Egypt, she designed to 
have her ships in the Mediterranean carried into the Red Sea, over 
the isthmus between them, which is no more than thirty leagues 
broad ; and afterwards to put all her treasures on board those ships 
and others which she already bad in that sea : but the Arabians 
who inhabited the coast having burnt all the ships she had there, 
she was obliged to abandon her design. 

Changing, therefore, her resolution, she thought only of gaining 
Cesar, whom she looked upon as her conqueror, and to make him 
a sacrifice of Antony, whose misfortunes had rendered him indiffe* 
rent to her. Such was this princess's disposition. Though she 
loved even to madness, she had still more ambition than love; and 
the crown being dearer to her than her husband, she entertained 
thoughts of preserving it at the price of Antony's life. But con- 
cealing her sentiments from hint, she .persuaded him to send am- 
bassadors to Ciesar, to negotiate a treaty of peace, with him. She 
joined her ambassadors with his ; but gave them instructions tc 
treat separately for herself. Cesar would not so much as see 
Antony's ambassadors. He dismissed Cleopatra's with a favour- 
able answer. He passionately desired to make sure of her person 
and treasures ; her person to adorn his triumph, her treasures to 
enable him to discharge the debts he had contracted upon account 
of this war. He* therefore gave her reason to conceive great 
hopes, in case she would sacrifice Antony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had retired into a country- 
house, which he had caused to be built expressly on the banks of 
the Nile, in order to enjoy the conversation of two of his friends^ 
who had followed him thither. In his retirement it mi^ht have 
been expected, that he would hear with pleasure the wise discourses 
of those two philosophers. But as they could not banish from his 
heart his love for Cleopatra, the sole cause of all his misfortunes, 
that passion, which tbey had only suspended, soon resumed its 
former empire. He returned to Alexandria, abandoned liimself 
again to the charms and caresses of Cleopatra, and, with design 
to ^etise her, sent deputies again to Cesar to demand life of him, 
upon the shaineful conditions of passing it at Athens as a private 
peraon; provided Ciesar would assoie Egypt to Cleopatra uid her 
children. 
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TIiIb Meond deputation not having^ met with a more favoonble 
reception than the fbrmer, Antony endeavoured to extinguish in 
himself the sense of his present misfortunes, and the apprehenaoD 
of those that threatened him, by abandoning himself mimoderatelj 
to feasting and voluptuousness. Cleopatra and he regaled one 
another alternately, and strove with emulation to exceed each other 
in the incredible magnificence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who foresaw what might happen, collected 
aM sorts of poisons, and to try which of them occasioned death 
with the least pain, she made the experiment of their virtues and 
strength upon criminals in the prisons condemned to die. Having 
observed that the strongest poisons caused death the soonest, but 
with great torment, and that those which were gentle brought on 
an easy but slow death, she tried the biting of venomous creatures, 
and caused various kinds of serpents to be applied in her presence 
to different persons. She made these' experiments every day, and 
discovered at length that the aspic was the only one that caused 
neither torture nor convulsions ; but merely throwing the persona 
bitten into an inunediate heaviness and stupefaction, attended with 
a light sweating upon the face and a numbness of all the organ i 
of sense, gently extinguished life ; so that those in that condition 
were angry when any one awakened them, or endeavoured to make 
them rise, like people exceedingly sleepy. Tiiis was the poison 
site fixed upon. 

To dispel Antony's suspicions and subjects of complaint, she ap- 
plied herself with more than ordinary solicitude in caressing him. 
Thouffh she celebrated her own birth-day with little solemnity, and 
suitable to her present condition, she kept that of Antony with a 
splendour and magnificence above what she had ever displayed 
before ; so that many of the guests who came poor to that feast 
went rich from it. 

Cesar, knowing how important it was to him not to leave his 
victory imperfect, marched in the beginning of ttie spring into Sy- 
ria, and from thence sat down before Pelusium. He sent to sum- 
mon the governor to open the gates to him ; and Seleucus, who 
commanded there for Cleopatra, having received secret orders 
upon that^ head, surrendered the place without waiting a siege. 
The rumour of this treason spread in the city. Cleopatra, to clear 
herself of the accusation, put the wife and children of Seleucua 
mto Antony's hands, in order that he might revenge his treachery 
by putting them to death. What a monster was this princess ! 
The most odious of vices were united in her person ; an avowed 
disregard of modesty, breach of faith, injustice, cruelty, and, what 
crowns all the rest, the fal^e exterior of a deceitful friendship, 
which covers a fixed design of delivering up to his enemy the per- 
son she loads with the most tender caresses, and with marks of the 
t and most sincere attachment. Such are the eflTects of 
D, which was her predominant vice. 
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A^cmun^ to the temple of las she had caused tombs and halb 
lo be erected, superb as well for theb beauty and magnificence, as 
their loftiness and extent. Thither she ordered her most precious 
effects and moveables to be carried ; gold, silver, jewels, ebon^, 
ivory, and a large quantity of perfumes and aromatic wood; as if 
she intended to raise a funeral pile, upon which she would consume 
herself with her treasures. Ciesar, alarmed for the latter, and 
apprehending lest her despair should induce her to bum them, 
despatched every day some person to her, to give her great hopes 
of the most kind and generous treatment, and nevertheless ad- 
vanced towards the city by great marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hippodrome. He 
ivas in hopes of making himself master of the city soon, by meahs 
nf the intelligence which he held with Cleopatra, upon which he 
relied no less than upon his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princess's intrigues, and, being un^ 
willing to believe what was told him of tliem, prepared for a good 
defence. He made a vigorous sally; and after having severely 
bandied the besiegers, and warmly pursued to the gates of their 
camp a detachment of horse which had been sent against him, be 
returned victorious into the city. This was the last effort of ex- 
piring valour; for, after this exploit, his fortitude and sense of 
glory abandoned him, or were never after of any service to him. 
Instead of making use of this advantage, and of applying himself 
seriously to his £fence, by observing the motions of Cleopatra, 
who was betraying him, he came, completely armed as he was, to 
throw himself at her feet, and to kiss her hands. The whole palace 
of Alexandria immediately resounded with acclamations, as if the 
siege had been raised ; and Cleopatra, who had no thoughts but of 
amusing Antony, ordered a magnificent feast to be prepared, at 
which they passed the rest of the day and part of the night- toge- 
ther. 

Early on the morrow, Antonv resolved to attack Cvsar by sea 
and land. He drew up his lana army upon some eminences in the 
city; and from thence kept his galleys in view, which were going 
out of the port in order to charge those of Cssar. He watted 
without making any motion, to see the success of that attack ; but 
was nmch astonished when he saw Cleopatra's admiral strike his 
flaff when he came in view of Caesar's, and surrender his whole fleet 
to him. 

This treason opened Antony's eyes, and made him, when too 
late, give credit to what his friends had told him of the queen's 
perfidy. In this extremity, lie was for signalizing himself by an ex- 
traormnary act of valour, capable, in his opinion, of doing him^ 
abundance of honour. He sent to challenge Caesar to a single 
combat. Ciesar made answer, that if Antony was weary of life, 
there were other ways to die besides that. Antony, seeing himself 
ridiculed by Cissar, and betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into tb« 
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dty, and wu a mooMiit after abandoned by aU his cavalry. Seized 
with rage and despair, he then flew to the palace, with design t« 
avenge nimself upon Cleopatra, but did not find her there. 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what happened, to escape 
the rage of Antony, had retired into the quarter where stood the 
tombs of the kings of Bgypt, which was fortified with strong walls, 
and the gates or which she had ordered to be closed. She caused 
Antony to be told that preferring an honourable death to a shame- 
ful captivity, she had killed herself in the midst of her ancestors* 
tombs, where she had also chosen her own sepulchre. Antony, 
too credulous, did not give himself time to examine a piece of 
news which he ought to have suspected after all Cleopatra's other 
infidelities; and struck with the idea of her death, passed immedi- 
ately from excess of rage to the most violent transports of grief^ 
and thought only of folfowing her to the grave; 

Having taken this furious resolution, he shut himself up in hi* 
apartment with a slave ; and having caused his armour to be taken 
off, he commanded him to plunge his dagger into liis breast. But 
that slave, full of affection, respect, and fidelity, for his roaster, 
•tabbed himself with it, and fell dead at his feet. Antony, looking 
upon this action as an example for him to follow, thrust his sword 
into his body, and fell upon the floor in a torrent of his blood, 
which he mingled with that of his slave. At that moment an officer 
of the queen's ffuards came to let him know that she was alive. He 
no sooner heard the name of Cleopatra pronounced, than he opened 
his dying eyes : and being informed that she was not dead, be suf- 
(bred his wound to be dressed, and afterwards caused himself to 
be carried to the fort where she had shut herself up. Cleopatra 
would not permit the gates to be opened to give him entrance, for 
fear of some surprise ; but she appeared at a high window, irom 
whence she threw down chains and cords. Antony was made fast 
to these, and Cleopatra, assisted by two women, w^o were the only 
persons she had brought with her into the tomb, drew him up. Never 
was there a more moving sight. Antony, all bathed in hie blood, 
with death painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, ijrning 
his dying eves, and extending his feeble hands towards Cleopatra, 
as if to conjure her to receive his last breath ; whilst she, with her 
features distorted and her arms strained, pulled the cords with her 
whole strength ; the people below, who could give her uo farther 
aid, encouraging her with their cries. 

When she had drawn him up to her, and had laid him' on a bed, 
she tore her clothes upon him ; and beating her breast, and wiping 
the blood from his wound, with her face close to his, she called him 
her prince, her lord, her dearest spouse. Whilst she made these 
Inoumful exclamations, she cut off Antony's hair, according to the 
superstition of the Pagans, who believed that it gave relief to those 
who died a violent death. 

Antony, recovering his senses, and seeing Cleopatra's affliction. 
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mud to hereto comfort her, that he thought himself happy since he 
lied in her arms ; and that, as to his defeat, he inras not ashamed of 
it, it being no disgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Romans. 
He afterwards advised her to save her Jife and kingdom, provided 
Bhe could do so virith honour ; to be upon her guard against the 
traitora of her own court, as well as the Romans in Csesar's train, 
and to trust only Proculeius. He expired with these words. 

The same moment Proculeius arrived from Csesar, who could 
not refrain from tears at the sad relation of what had passed, and 
at the sight of the sword still reeking with Antony's blood, which 
was presented to him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra 
into his hands, and to take her alive if possible. That princess re- 
fnsed to surrender herself to him. She had, however, a conversa- 
tion with him» without letting him enter the tomb. He only came 
close to the gates, which were well fastened, but gave passage for 
the voice through cracks. They talked a considerable time toge- 
ther, during which she continually asked the kingdom for her 
children ; whilst he exhorted her to hope the best, and pressed her 
to confide all her interests to Cesar. 

After having considered the place well, he went to make his 
report to Cesar, who immediately sent Gallus to talk again with 
her. Gallus went to the gates as Proculeius had done, and spoke 
like him through the crevices, protracting the conversation on pur- 
pose. In the meanwhile Proculeius brought a ladder to the wall, 
entered the tomb by the^ame window through which she and her 
women had drawn up Antony, and followed by two officers who 
were with him, went down to the gate where she was speaking to 
Galliis. One of the two women who were shut up with her, seeing 
him come, cried out, quite out of her senses with fear and surprise, 
'* O unfortunate Cleopatra, you are taken!" Cleopatra turned her 
head, saw Proculeius, and would have stabbed herself with a dag- 
ger, which she always carried at her girdle. But Proculeius ran 
nimbly to her, took her in his arms, and said to her, " You wrong 
yourself and Cesar too, in depriving him of so grateful an occasion 
of showing his goodness and clemency.'^ At the same time he 
forced the dagger out of her hands, and shook her robes, lest she 
should have concealed poison in them. 

Cesar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphroditus, with orders 
to guard her carefully, to prevent her making any attempt upon 
herself, and to behave to her at the same time with all the attention 
and con^laisance she could desire ; he likewise instructed Proculeius 
to ask the queen what she desired of him. 

Cesar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the conquest of 
which there were no longer any to dispute with him. He found the 
gates of it open$ and all the inhabitants in extreme consternation, 
not knowing what they had to hope or fear. He entered the city, 
coDTersinff with the philosopher Arius, upon whom he leaned with 
tB air of familiarity, to testify publicly the regard he had ibr him. 
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aniTed at the pakce, he ascended a tidranal, which he oi 
dnej^to be erected there; and, seeing the whole people proetrate 
upon the ground, he commanded them to rise. He then told them, 
that he pardoned them for three reasons: the filet, upon the accoonl 
of Alexander their founder; the second, for the beauty of their city; 
and the third, for the sake of Arius, one of their citizens, whose 
merit and knowledge he esteemed. 

Proculeius, in the meantime, acquitted himself of his commission 
to the queen, who at first asked nothing of Cesar but his penniasxHi 
to bury Antony, which was granted her without difficulty. She 
spared no cost to render his interment magnificent, according to the 
custom of Egypt. She caused his body to be embalmed with the 
most exquisitejperfumes of the East, and placed it amongst the tombs 
of the kinfifs oiEeyrpL 

Cssar did not Uiink proper to see Cleopatra in the first days of 
her mourning: but, when he believed he might do it with decency, 
he was intn^uced into her chamber, after bavin? asked her per* 
mission; beinff desirous to conceal his designs under the regard be 
professed for her. She was laid upon a httle bed, in a very simple 
and neglected manner. When he entered her chamber, though sbe 
had nothing on but a single tunic, she rose immediately, and went 
to throw herself at Us feet, horribly disfigured, her hair loose and 
disordered, her visase wild and haggard, her voice faltering, hei 
eyes almost dissolved by excessive weepiog, and her bosom covered 
with wounds and bruises. That natural grace and lofty mien which 
were inspired by her beautv, were, however, not wholly extinct^ 
and notwithstandinff the deplorable condition to which she was re 
duced, even througn that depth of grief and dejection, as from a 
dark cloud, shot forth keen glances, and a kind of radiance which 
brightened in her looks, and in every movement of her countenance 
Though she was almost dying, she did not despair of in^lring that 
young victor vrith love, as she had formerly done Cesar and An« 
tony. 

The chamber where she received him was fuU of the portraits of 
Julius CfBsar. ^ My lord," said she to him, pointing to those pic* 
tures, '< behold those images of him who adopted you his successor 
in the Roman empire, and to whom I am indebted for my crown." 
Then taking letters out of her bosom, which she had concealed in 
it, « See also," said she, kissing them, «* the dear testimonies of his 
love." She afterwards read some of the most tender of them, com* 
menting upon them, at proper intervals, with moving exclamations, 
and passionate glances, but she employed those arts with no sue 
cess; for, whether her charms had no longer the power they had m 
her youth, or that ambition was Cesar's ruling passion, he did not 
seem affected with either her person or conversation; contenting 
himself with exhorting her to tiike courage, and assuring her of lus 
good intentions. She was far from not discerning that coldness^ 
from which she presaged no good ; but dissembling her concern, and 
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ehanging the discourM, she thanked him for the complhnents Pro- 
cuieius bad made her in his name, and wliich he had thought fit to 
repeat in person. She added, that in return she would deliver to 
him all the treasures of the kings of Egypt. And in foct, she put 
an inventory into his hands of iQl her moveahles, jewels, and reve- 
nues. And as Seleucus, one of her treasurers, who was present, 
reproached her with not declaring the whole, and with having con- 
cealed part of her most valuable effects; incensed at so great an 
msuk, ^ rose up, ran to him, and gave him several blows inj^e 
face. Then turning towards Cssar, " Is it not a horrible tllmg," 
said she to him, '^ that wliile you have not disdained to visit me, and 
have^tliought fit to console me in the sad condition in which I now 
am, n<y own domestics should accuse me before you of retaining 
some women's jewels, not to adorn a wretch like myself, but as a 
slight present to your sister Octavia,and your wife Li via: that their 
protection may induce you to afford a more favourable treatmeif 
to an unfortunate princess?" 

Ctesar was exceedii^ly pleased to hear her talk in that manner, 
not doubting but the love of life inspured her with such language 
He told her she might dispose as she pleased of the jewels she had 
reserved; and after liaving assured her that he would treat her with 
more generosity and magnificence than she could venture to hope, 
he witndrew, imagining that he had deceived her, and was deceived 
himself. 

Not doubting but Ciesar intended to make her serve as an orna- 
ment to his triumph, she had no other thoughts than to avoid that 
shame by dying. She well knew that she was observed by the 
guards who had been assigned her, who, under colour of doing her 
honour, followed her every where; and besides that, her time was 
short, Cesar's departure approaching. The better, therefore, to 
cajole him, she sent to desire that she might go to pay her last duty 
at the tomb of Antony and take her leave of him. Cesar having 
granted her that permission, she went thither accordingly to bathe 
that tomb with her tears, and to assure Antony, to whom she ad- 
dressed her discourse as if he had been present before her eyes, that 
she would soon give him a more certain proof of her affection. 

After that fatal protestation, which she accompanied with sighs 
and tears, she caused the tomb to be covered with flowers, and re- 
turned to her chamber. She then went into a bath, and from the 
bath to table, having ordered it to be served magnificently. When 
she arose from tables she wrote a letter to Cesar; and having maae 
all quit her chamber except her two women, she shut the door, sat 
down upon a couch, and asked for a basket of figs, which a peasant 
had lately brought. She placed it by her, and a moment after laid 
down M if she had fallen asleep. But that was the effect of the 
aspic, which was concealed amongst the fruit, and had stung her 
m the arm, which she had he!d to it. The poison immediately 
communicated itself to th3 heart, and killed her without pain, or 

vox., vixu 
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being peroeived b^ any body. The fuarda had orders to let nothing 
pass without a strict exa m ination; but the disguised peasant, who 
was one of the queen's faithful servants, played his part so well, and 
tliere seemed so little appearance of deceit in a basket of figs, that 
the guards suffered him to enter. Thus all Cesar's precautioni 
were ineffectual. 

He did not doubt Cleooatra's resolution, after having* read the 
letter she had written to nim, to desire that he would suffer her 
body to be laid in the same tomb with that of Antony; and he in- 
stantly despatched two officers to prevent it. But, notwithstanding 
all the haste they could make, they found her dead. 

That princess was too haughty and too much above the vulgar, 
to suffer herself to be led in triumph at the wheels of the victor's 
chariot.* ^ Determined to die, and thence become capable of the 
fiercest resolutions, she saw with a tearless and steadfast eye the 
mortal venom of the aspic glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine vears of age, of which she had reigned 
twenty-two from the death of her father. The statues of Antony 
were thrown down, and those of Cleopatra remained as they were; 
Archibius, who had lon^ been in her service, having given Cesar 
1000 talents that they miffht not be treated as Antony's had been. 

After Cleopatra's death, Egypt was reduced into a province of 
the Roman empdre, and governed by a prtefect sent thither from 
Rome. The reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, if we date its com- 
mencement from the death of Alexander the Great, had continued 
293 years, firom the year of the world 3681 to 3974. 

• Auia et Jacentem vfaere ref lam 
Vulttt sereiio, forUs et asperaa 
Tractare aerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpora cumbiberet venenum 
DeUberat& morte feracior ; 
SvvUi Liburnls acilicet invidena 
Prlvata dediici auperbo 
Noa bumiUa rauller triumpho. 
Hor. Od. xzxtU. 
Not Uw dark palace of the reaJnu below 

Can awe tlie furioiu purpoae of her aoul ; 
Calmly ahu looks from her aupsrior wo, 
That can both death and fear control ! 
Provokes the aerpent^a atlng, his rage diadamai 
And Joyi M feel his poison in her vein& 
Invidioua to the victor's raucied pride, 

She will not for her own descend. 
DIamc'd a vulgar captive hy his aide, 
Mis pompous triumpli to auend : 
But fiercely flies to death, and bids her ■orrowi «bA- 
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Ws have seen hitherto, without speaking of the first and ancient 
kingdom of Egypt, and of some states separate, and in a manner 
entirely distinct from the rest, three ^at successive empires, 
founded on the ruins of each other, subsist during a long series of 
a^es, and at length entirely disappear; the empire of the Babylo- 
nians, the empire of the Medes and Persians, and the empire of the 
Macedonians and the Grecian princes, successors of Alexander the 
Great. A fourth empire stiU remains, that of the Romans, whi€h 
having already swallowed up most of those which have preceded it, 
will extend its conquests, and, after having subjected all to its power 
by force of arms, wiU be itself torn, in a manner, into different pieces, 
and, by bemg so dismembered, make way for the estaohshment of 
almost all the kingdoms which now divide Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Behold here, to speak properly, a picture on a small scale of the 
duration of all ages; of the g^ory and power of all the empires of 
the world; in a word, of all that is most splendid and most capable 
of exciting admiration in human greatness! Every excellence, by 
a happy concurrence, is here found assembled ; the fire of genius, 
delicacy of taste, accompanied by solidjudgment ; uncommon powers 
of eloquence, carried to the higrhest degree of perfection, without 
departing from nature and truth; the glory of arms, with that of 
arts and sciences; valour in conquering, and ability in government. 
What a multitude of great men of every kind does it not present to 
our view I What powerful, what glorious kings ! What great cap- 
tains! What famous conquerors! What wise magidtrates! What 
learned philosophers ! What admirable legislators : We are trans- 
ported with beholdincr in certain ages and countries, who appear to 
possess them as privil^es peculiar to themselves, an ardent zeal for 
justice, a passionate love for their country, a noble dismterested- 
ness, a generous contempt of riches, and an esteem for poverty, 
which astonish and amaze us, so much do they appear above the 
power of human nature. 

In this manner we think and jud^e. But, whilst we are in ad- 
miration and ecstacy at the view of so many shining virtues, fhm 
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Suprenoe Jodce, who can alone truly eatiiiiate all tUngs, sees no 
thin^ in thembut littleness, meanness, vanity, and pride; and whibt 
mamcind are anxiously busied in peipetuating the power of theii 
families, in founding kingdoms, and, if that were possible, rendering 
them eternal, God, from his throne on high, overthrows all their 
projects, and makes even their ambition the means of executing his 
purposes, infinitely superior to our understandings. He alone knows 
nis operations and designs. All ages are present to him; ^' He 
jeeth from everiastinff to everlasting."* He has assigned to all 
empires their fate and duration. In all the different revolutions 
which we have seen, nothing has come to pass by chance. We 
know that under the image of that statue which Nebuchadnezzar 
saw, of an enormous height and terrible aspect, whose head was of 
gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly and tliigbs of brass, 
and the legs of iron mixed with clay, God thought fit to represent 
the four great empires, uniting in them, as we have seen in the 
course of this history, all that is splendid, grand, formidable, and 
powerful. And of what has the Almighty occasion for overthrow* 
ing this immense colossus? ** A smafi stone was cut out without 
hands,! which smote the image upon his feet, that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to pieces together, and be* 
came like the chaff of the summer thrashing-floors, and the wind 
carried them away, that no place was found for them; and the stone 
that smote the image became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth." ^ 

We see with our own eyes the accomplishment of this admirable 
prophecy of Daniel, at least in part. Jesus Christ, who came down 
from heaven to clothe himself with flesh and blood in the sacred 
womb of the blessed Virgin, without the participation of man, is the 
small stone that came from the mountain without human aid. The 
prevailing characteristics of his person, of his relations, his appear- 
ance, his manner of teaching, his disciples; in a word, of every thing 
that relates to him, were, simplicity, poverty, and humility; which 
were so extreme, that they concealed from the eyes of the proud 
Jews the diviue lustre of his miracles, how shining soever it was, 
and from the sight of the devil himself, penetrating and attentive as 
he was, the evident proofs of his divinity. 

Notwithstandinor that seeming weakness, and even meanness, 
Jesus Christ y'm certainly conquer the whole universe. It is 
under this idea thai a prophet represents him to us ; '' He went forth 
conqtierinff and to conquer. "| His work and mission are, ^' to set 
op a kingdom for his Father, which shall never be destroyed; and 
tlie kingdom which shall not be left to other people;" like those oJ 
which we have seen the history; " but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.' 

•B«h».«iii.«. tDMi.tt34,35. tApecTta 
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llie power grranted to Jesus Christ, the founder of this empire, 
is without bounds, measure, or end. The kings, who glory eo much 
in their might, have nothing which approaches in the shghtest de- 
gree to that of Jesus Christ. They do not reign over the will of 
man, which is real dominion. Their subjects can think as they 
please independently of them. There are an infinitude of particular 
actions done without their order, and which escape their knowledge 
as well as their power. Their designs often miscarry and come to 
nothing, even during their own lives. At least all their greatness 
vanishes and perishes with them. But with Jesus Christ it is quite 
otherwise. " All power is given unto him in heaven and in earth."* 
He exercises it principally upon the hearts and minds of men. No- 
thing is done without his order or permission. Every thing is dis- 
posed by his wisdom and power. Every thing co-operates, directly 
or indirectly, to the accomplishment of his designs. 

Whilst all things are in motion and fluctuate upon earth; whilst 
states and empires pass away with incredible rapidity, and the 
human race, vainly employed with these outward appearances, are 
also drawn in by the same torrent, almost without perceiving it; 
there passes in secret an order and disposition of thmgs unknown 
and invisible, which, however, determines our fate to all eternity. 
The duration of ages has no other end than the formation of the 
company of the elect, which augments and tends daily towards per- 
fection. When it shall have received its final accomplislmient by 
the death of the last of the elect, *' Then cometh the end,t when 
Je8U8 Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father: when' fie shall have put down all rule, and all authority, 
and power." God grant that we may all have our share in that 
blesRod kingdom, whose law is truth, whose King is love, and whose 
duration is eternity! JFYot, Fiat. 

Matt. xzviU. la r 1 Cor. zv. U. 
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THE 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

CHRoiroi.o6T is the -knowledge of the just computation of time. It 
shows to what year the events related in history are to be referred. 
The years used for measuring the duration of time are either Solar 
or Lunar. 

The Solar year is that space of time which elapses between oi\e 
equinox and another of the same denomination the next year : for 
instance, from the vernal equinox to the vernal equinox following; 
which contains 365 days, five hours, and fprty-nine minutes. 

The Lunar year is composed of twelve Lunar months, each of 
which consists of twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and forty-four mi- 
nutes, that make in all 354 days, eight hours, and forty-eight minutes. 

Botli of these years are called Astronomical, to distinguish them 
from that in common use, which is termed Civil or Political. 

Thotigh all nations may not agree with one another in the manner 
of determining their years, some regulating them by the motion of the 
sun, and others by that of the moon, they, however, generally use the 
solar year in chronology. It seemi* at first, that as the lunar years are 
shorter than the solar, that inequality should produce some eiTor in 
chronological calculations. But it is to be observed, that the nations 
who used lunar years, added a cei-tain number of intercalary days to 
make them agree with the solar: which makes them correspond with 
each other; or at least, if there be any difference, it may be neglected^ 
when the question is only to determine tlie year in wliich a fact hap« 
pened. 

In Chronology there are certain times distinguished by some great 
event, to which all the rest are referred. These are called Epochs^ 
from a Greek word,* which signifies to stop, because we stop tliere 
to consider, as from a resting place, all that has happened before or 
af\er, and by that means to avoid anachronisms, that is to say, tiicae 
errors which induce confusion of times. 

The choice of the events which are to serve as epochs, is arbitK\r ( 
and a writer of history may take such as best suit his plan. 

When we begin to compute years from one of these points distin- 
guished by a considerable event, the enumeration and series of such 
years is called an Era. There are almo** as many eras as there have 
been diflerent nations. The principal, and uicwe most in use, arc that 
of the Creation of the World, of the Birth of Jesus Christ, of the Olym^ 
piadSf and oTthe Building of Rome. I made use only of the two most 
famous, that is to say, that o£the World, and that o£ Jesus Christ. 

Every body knows, that ihe*Olympiads derived tiieir origin frrim 
the Olympic ^mes, which were celebrated in Peloponnesus, near Uie 
city of Olympia. These games were so solemn, that Greece mad* 
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them her epoch for computing her years. By an OlympUul is meant 
the space of four years complete, which is the time that elapsed be- 
tween one celebration of the g^ames and another. The first used by 
chronologers begins, according to Usher, in the summer of tlie year 
of the world 3228, before Christ 776. When the time in which an 
event happened is reckoned by Olympiach, authors say, the firsts 
second, or third, &c. year of such an Olympiad: which being once 
known, it is easy to find the year of the world to which the same fact 
is to be referred: and in like manner, when the year of the world is 
known, it is easy to find that of the Olympiad which agrees with it. 

Rome was built, according to Varro*s Chronology, in the year of 
the world 3251, and the 753d before Jesus Christ. Cato dates the 
foundation of that city two years later, in the year of the world 3253, 
before Jesus Christ 751. I shall follow the opinion of the latter tn 
my Roman history. The years reckoned from tliis epoch are called 
indifferently years of Rome, or years from the foundation of the city. 

The Julian period is also a famous era in chronology, used prinot- 
pally for reckoning the years before Christ. I am going to explain, 
m a few words, wlicrein this period consists, and its use: but first 1 
must give the reader an idea of the three cycka of which it is coni- 
posed. 

By the word cycle, b-understood the revolution of a certain numbex 
of years. 

The Solar eyde is a term of twenty-eight years, which includes all 
the variations that the Sundays and days of the week admit: that is to 
say, at the end of twenty-eight years the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, which are used ih the calendar for noting the day of the 
week, and which are called Dominical letters, return in the same 
order in which they were at first I'o undei-stand what I have now 
said, it must be observed, that if the year had only fifty-two weeks, 
there would be no change in the order of the Dominical letters. But 
as it has a day more, and two in leap-year, tliat produces some va- 
riations, which are all included in the space of twenty-eight years, of 
which the solar cycle consists. 

The Lunar cyde, called also the Golden Number, is the revolution 
of nineteen years, at the end of which the moon returns, within an 
hour and a half, to the same point with the sun, and begins its luna- 
tions again in the same order as at first We are indebted for the 
invention of this cycle to Meto, a famous Athenian astronomer. Be- 
fore the invention of the epacts, it was used for marking the days of 
the new moon in the calen''.^. 

Besides these two cycles, chronologers admit a third also, called 
Indiclion. This is a revolution of fifteen years, of which the first is 
called the Jirsi indiclion^ the second the second indidion, and so on to 
the fifteenth, after which they begin again to count the first indiction, 
&c. 

The first indiction is generally suppoied to have begun three ysars 
before the birth of Christ 

If these three cycles, that is to say, 28, 19, and 15, are multiplied 
j^u^ °^^' ^^ product wiU be 798Q, which is what is called the 
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One of the properties of this period, is^ to give the three cKanict«N 
istic cycles of each yeais that is to say, the current year of eacli of the 
three cycles: for example, every body knows that the vulgar em 
commences at the year 4714 of the Julian period. If that number be 
divided by 28, what remains* after the division shows the solar cycle 
of tliat year. In the same manner the lunar cycle and the indiction 
may be found. It is demonstrated, that the three numbers which 
express these three cycles cannot be found again in the same order in 
any other year of the JuUan period. It is the same in respect to the 
cycles of other years. 

If we trace this period back to its first year, that is to say, to the 
year when the three cycles, of which it is composed, beg^n, we shall 
find it precede the creation of the world 710 yeai-s: supposing the 
creation to precede the vulgar era only 4004 years. 

This period is called Julian^ because it is made to agree with the 
years of Julius Caesar. Scaliger invented it to reconcile the systems 
that divided chranologers concerning the length of time elapsed since 
the beginning of the world. There are some who believe that only 
4004 years ofthe world are to be reckoned before Jesus Christ. Others 
five more extent to that space, and augment the number of years of 
which it consists. These valuations disappear when the Julian period 
is used, for every body agrees in respect to the year in which that 
beg^n, and "there is nobody who does not allow, that the first year of 
the vulgar era falls in with the 4714th of that period. Thus in the 
Julian period there are two fixed points, which unite all systems, and 
reconcile all chronologers. 

It is easy to find the year of the Julian period^ that answers to any 
year wliatsoever ofthe vulgar era of the world. For as the beginning 
of the JuUan period precedes that era 710 years, by adding that num- 
ber to the year proposed of the era of the world, we have the year of 
the JuUan period that answers to it. For instance, we know that the 
battle of Arbela was fought in the year of the world 3673. If to that 
number we add 710, it will be 4383, which number expresses the year 
of the JuUan period to which the battle of Arbela is to be referred. 

The reader knows that hitherto I have not entered into chronologi- 
cal discussions, and undoubtedly does not expect that I should do so 
now. I shall generally follow Usher, whom I have chosen for my guide 
in this subject. 
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Assyrians. 


1800 


3904 


Nunrud, founder ofthe first empire ofthe Assyrians. 
Niiius, the son of Nimrod. 

Ninyas. 

The history of the 8\icces6ore of Mnya» for tliirty generations, except 
of Phul and Sardanapaius, is unknown. 



* I say, what remains, and not the quotient, as some authors do ; for the quotiept 
cziireiMs the number of eycJM, elapsed since the begtaming ef tbe period, and wiisr 
icmaliM after the diviaioB aiiowB tiM year of tbe cnnvat cgrdc 
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x^ 



Mrnnr. 



1810 



SIBB 



Biuirii. 

OtymindlM. 

Ucboreui. 



or MMniBi, flat king ot 



1915 
1990 



2148 
S179 
S37B 
3906 

S427 

3448 



2494 
3513 



9064 
1990 

18M 
189S 
1718 
1708 
1577 

1556 

1516 

ISIO 
1491 



TIm Bhephnd-Unai I 
Enrpc. Tbejr reifn 900 
ALrshamflnlara Ecypi 



niseLoww 



yon. 



rah la in mut daug«r 
tiM Sbepbeid-kii^ 



EgjrpL when 8»- 
aig«r AoBioaeof 



ezpebl 
nliiL( 



the Shepherd- 
Lower Egypt 

JoM|ib ta canied ialo Egypt, and 
sold to Potiphar. 

Jacob goea into Egypt with 
flunily. 

RamoMi-Miamnm begins to reign 
^n Egypt. He pemctttes the Ivael- 
"^'is. 

Cecropa conducts a cokmy ttom 
Egypt, and founds the Ungdom of 



3530 

3547 

3098 
3710 

S790 



1474 

1457 

1376 
1994 

1984 
1904 



Anenophia, the eldest SOB of Ka- 
inwBSi succeeds him. 

The Israelites quit Egypt Arae- 
nophis is swallowed up In the Red 
Sea. Sesostria his son succeeds him. 
He divides Egypt into thirty noir 
or districts, renders Ethiopia tribu- 
tary, conquers Ana, and subjects thc( 
Scythians as flu* as the Tanais. On 
his return into Egypt he Idfls himseU; 
after a reign of 33 yean. 



Foundatkm of the kfawdaoi of Ar- 
gOB. DelugaafOgygBilnAtlka. 



Foundation of (in klntdosa of 
Athens by Cecrops. He institi 
the Areopagus; 

Under Cranaus, successor of Oe- 
cropB, happens DeucaIion*8 flood. 

Foundation of the kingdom of 
Laced«emonia, of wliich Lelex is ttae 



In his raign Paris is 
driven into Egypt on hb return to 
Troy with Helen. 
Rhampsinit Cheops. 



Danaus, brotlnr of Sesostris, leaves 
Egypt, and retires Into the Petopon- 
nesus, where he makes himself maa- 
ter of Argos. 

Perseus, the fifth of Danaus's i 

ason, having unfortunately killed 
his grandfather, abandons Argos, 
and founds the kingdom of Mycene. 

Sisyphus, the son of ./Bolus, makes 
hhnself master of Corinth. 

The descendants of Sisyphus ai« 
driven out of Corinth by the Hera- 
clidn. 

JBgeus, the son of Pandion, king 
of Attica. The expedition ef the 
Argonauts is dated In the reign of 
this prince. 

The Heraclldae make theroaelvup 
roasters of Peloponnesus; from 
whence they are obliged to retiie 
after. 
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A. M. 



fe^OYPX. 



Grxbcs. 



Cbqihrem.- 

Ainrcliis. 



-Mycerinua. - 



Tbe iix preeediiie reignt wen 170 
yeuM in duration; but It is hard to 
— ' tbe iBQgtli of each ofUwm la 



8900 



11B4 
llOi 



1070 



loss 



aflriKntbel 
parocttJar. 



3069 



3130 
3100 



3310 
32^ 



3337 



3357 
3301 



1013 
978 



071 
041 



844 
794 



T70 



Pharaoh king of ^^ 
daufbter In marriage to ^ 

Seaac, otherwise called Seson- 
chifl. It m-ae with him that Jero- 
boam toolc refuge. 

Seaac marcbee against Jemmlen, 

id conquers Judea. 

Zara king of ^ypt makes war 
with Asa kuig of ^idah. 

Anysis. In liis reign, Sabacus. 
king of Ethk>pia, makes himself 
- Iter of Egypt, reigns there fifty 
yean; after which he retires, and 
leaves the kingdom to Anysis. 



771 
707 



747 
743 



Tkoy taken by the Oreeka. 

The Heraclite re-enter Pelopou- 
nesus, and seize Sparu, where the 
two brotiiers, Eurysihenes and Pro- 
cles reign together. 

Institution of the Arclions at 
Athens. Medon,thesonof Uodrus, 
is the first. 

Cadmus builds the city of Thebes, 
and makes it the seat oi'his govern- 
ment. 



Lfcoigus* 

Homer. Hesiod lived about the 
came time. 

Caranus founds the kingdom of 
Macedonia. 

Beginning of the eonmion asra of 
Ithe Oiympiads. 



I return to the ekrmulogy of the JtsoyrtanSt which I dieeontinued, bo- 
emuefnm Jfinfas d»mn to thie time, nothing ie known of their hietory. 



Assyrians. 



PhuL This Is the king of Nineveh, who repented upon Jonah'6 
preaching. 

Sardanapalus, the last king of the first empire of the Assyriqna. Aftei 
a reign of twen^ years, he bums himself in his palace. 

The fiist empire of the Assyrians, which ended at the death of S&r^ 
danapalus, had subaisted more than 1450 years. Out of its ruins three 
others were fbrmed; that of tlie Assyrians of Babylon ; that of the As- 
syrians of Nineveh, and that oftheMedes. 



EoYPT. I Gaaaca. 1 Ba.syi.oii. | Ninkveh. | Mkpia. | Lypia. 



Piisti 
between 
theMesw 



Beleaia, 
orNabo- 



waiThe 



It continue 
90yeara. 




Tiglatb 
Pileser. In 
the eighth 
year of ' 
reign be 
aiib Ahaz^ 
king of Ju- 
dah, and 
makea 



hia reign i 



of 

Syria, and 



ArbacAs 
exercises 
the 

au- 
thority 
over the 
Medes, 
without 
king upon 
hhn the ti- 
de of king. 



The He- 
raclids 
poesessed 
the king- 
dom of 
Lydia 505 
years. Ar^ 
gon was 
the first 



ta-dom 
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prF 




Gaxacc 1 Babylon. 


NlNEVKH. 


Mkdia. 


LrtnjL. 






j Merodach 


of part of 




king. He 


3968 


738 




ihe king 
d<iai of Ju- 




began ta 






Baladao. 




reign in the 










He sent am- 


dah. 




vearoftiie 










baasadonto 






wortd 2781. 


3960 


735 






Hexekiah, 


Salama- 




The history 


3290 


794 




ArehUo- 


to congratu- 
late him 


nasar. In 




of Ins suc- 


39RS 


719 


SeUmn. 


chua,tbe 


the eighth 




cessors is 






He raigDed 


Amoiu 


upon the re- 


year of tug 




little knoff-n 






UyeSr^ 


poet. 


covery of 
his health. 
Nothing is 
known of 
the other 


reign he 
took Sama- 
ria, and 
carried 
away the 




before Caa- 
daules. 
Caodaules 
[A. C. rd5 J 


ass 


718 






kingiwho 


people into 




Gyges. 


3897 


717 






reigned in 
Babyk>n. 


captivity. 
Senna- 
cherib. In 
the fifth 
year of his 
reign he 
makes war 
againdt Ue- 
zekiah, 
king 0^ Ju- 




He puts 
Candaules 
todeatli, 
and reigns 
in his steal!. 


























dah. 
















An angel 
destroys hia 
















army at the 
















time he is 
















besieging 
















Jerusalem. 
















On his re- 
















turn to his 
















he w wiled 
















by his own 
children. 






am 


710 








Asarhad- 






3»6 


708 








don. 


Dejoees 




3398 


706 


Tharan 
reigns 18 
yeara. 

Anarchy 
two yean 
in Egypt. 








causes him- 
self to be 
declared 
king of the 




3319 


685 


Twelve of 












3320 
3323 


684 
681 


Uie princi- 
pai lords of 


Swond 




Asarhad- 






3324 


680 


Egypt seize 


tweentbe 




don unites 




Death of 






thekiBff- 
dr»m, of 


Lacedasmo- 




the empire 




Gyges. 






niansand 




of Babylon 




Ardys bi- 






which each 


Mease- 




with that of 




son suc- 






governs a 


nians: 14 




Nineveh. 




ceeds him. 


3337 


(m 


part with 
eqaal aur 
thorlty. 


yean. 




Asarhad- 
don carries 
there- 




In his reign 
of 49 years, 
theCunme- 


3334 


670 


Psammi- 
ticus, one of 
the 12 kings, 
defeats the 
other 11, 
and re- 
mains sole 






mains of 
the king- 
dom of ts- 
<aei into 
Assyria 
I'he same 
year he 




riaiia made 
theiuselves 
masters of 
Sardiiu 




master of 






puts Ma- 
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cmamohomfiAL tjmm. 



i9r. 



^1 


|S.C 


\ ErfTT?. 


Grbscs. 


Babylom. 


Ninbvbh. 


Mbma. 








^sypt. Ho 
CiEbb Azow 
tnsaftek-a 






nassehin 
chains, and 
carries him 






3335 


<m 


siege of 89 
yean. 






to Babylon. 






Babylon & Ninxvkb. 




3a47 


657 






chodonosorL The 19th 
year of his reign he de- 
feats Phraortes, icing of 
the Medes, and takes 
Epbatana. b was after 
this ezpeditioa that he 

Death of Nabuchodo- 


Death «f 
Dejooes. 
Phraortes 
succeeds 
him. 




3356 


648 


^ 








3364 


640 




l'yrtus,a 


nosor. Saracus, called 






3369 


635 




e^iedin 


also Chynaladanus, sue- 


Phraortes 




3373 


631 




perishes at 


Sadyattes 


3378 


696 




celebrating 


Nabopoliusai*s revolt 


the siege of 
Nineveh, 


Reforms 








miUtaiy 


against Saracus. He 


the siege of 








virtue. 




with part of 


MUetusin 








ThalBBof 


BtfiyloB. 


his army. 


Uieieth 








Miletus. 




Cyaxares 
hii son suc- 


year of his 








fouAderof 




reign. 








the Ionic 




ceeds him. 










sect 


- 


The second 
year of his 
reign he 
beats the 

and amides 
Nineveh, 

which^is 
obliged to 
abandon by 
a sudden 
irruption of 
the Scy- 
thians into 
his do- 
minions. 




3380 


624 




Draco, le- 


Destruction of Nine- 


Cyaxares 




3385 


619 




ssr" 


veh. From thenceforth 


Joins his 


Alyattes. 


3388 


616 


Nectaao. 


Babylon was the capital 


forces with 


He con- 






In the 7th 




of the Assyrian empire. 


ihoecofNa- 


tinues the 
siege of Mi- 
letus, which 


3397 


607 


yearofliis 
reign he de- 
feats the 




Babylon. 


takes Nine- 


Nabopotaasar asBociates 


veh, and 


had been 






icing of As- 




hissonNabuchodonosor 


puts Sara- 


carried on 






syria, and 




in the empire, and sends 


cus its king 


six years by 






seizes part 




him at the head of an 


to death. 


his fbther, 






of his do- 
minions. 




army to reconqaer the 




and puts an 
end to it six 






He reigned 
16 years. 




byNechao. 




years after, 
)y conclod- 


3899 


606 






Jerusalem takes by 

transports a great num- 
ber of Jews to Babylon, 
and ambngst them the 
pmphet Daniel. 




sieged. In 
tiiesame 
prince*s 
reign there 
was a war 
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aHI 


TT 


BttTPT. 


GasBOB. 


Babyloh. 


BUOKA. 


Ltsha. 










ftom his carrying away 




between 










the Jews to Babylon. 
Death of Nabopolaa- 




tbeMedee 


S3B0 


005 








andLydi- 


3400 


604 




SokA. 
The seven 
sages of 


sar. His son Nabucbo- 
donosor IL succeeds Um 
in all his dominions. 




aus, which 
uatedbythe 


3403 


m 




Qntc^ 






marriage of 


3404 


60O 


dxyouB. 


Uved about 
this time. 
Atesas, 
ftom whom 


dream interpreted liy 
Uaaid. 


daughter in 


Cyaxares 
with Ary& 
oJBthe 
daughter of 








the Alcaic 




Alyaues 








venes take 




marriage to 










their name. 














Bappho, 




king of 










at the same 




Penia. 




3405 


SBO 




time. 




Birth of 
Cyrus. 




3400 


505 






ravaged Judea, block- 
ade Jerusalem, and put 


Death of 




34J0 


504 


A|iriei.H« 




Cyazares. 








makes him- 






Aslyagee 








Mif mailer 




About the end of the 


his son suc- 








of8kloa.in 






ceeds him. 








ti»e}«yw 




noaor repaifB in person 


He reigns 35 








of hb reign. 




10 Jerusalem, makes 


yeara. 




Sill 


593 


Zedekiab, 
king of Ju- 
an alliance 
witlitbe 




tautead of Jehoiachin, 
wlwm he carries into 
captivity. 






3416 


SB8 


king of 
Egypt, coQ- 




siroys Jerusalem, and 
carries away Zedekiah 


CymgoeB 
for the fim 








tranrto Uie 
advice of 




thneinto 










captive to Babyton. At 


Media, to 








Jcn^Sl 




his return into his do- 


see his 










minions, he causes the 


graitdlkther 




3430 


574 


Unforta- 
nate expe- 
dition of 




three young Hebrews to 
be thrown into the flir^ 
naoe. 


Astyages. 
Heremaim 
three yean 
with bom. 








Andes Into 
libya. 


. 










Akaais 














revolts 














against 










3433 


5n 


sabjectt 
Egjyt,and 
confirais 
Amasisin 




Nabuchodononor 

Tyre, after a siege of JL3 
years. He did not march 






3434 


m 


the thzone. 




Nabuchodoncaor^s se- 
cond dream interpreted 
liy Daniel. 






3435 


500 


Apries 
dies in the 




Nabuchodonosor re- 
duced to the condition 






3440 


564 


35tbyearof 
his reign. 
Amuis 
reigns after 
bimin 


Thespis 
reforms 

^Sagoras 
Uved about 


of beasts during seven 
yean; after which he 

fivIl-Merodach his son 
succeeds him. He reigns 






3449 


503 


peace. 


this time. 


(Hily 3 years. 
Neriglissor. He makes 




OieBBOs. 


3444 


500 




Slmonidee, 


Death of 


AsopttTHi 




m^ 




the celebrat- 
ed poet. 


great preparations for 


Astyages 
CyasKiee 


in his reign, 
and waain 
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A.H, 


rr 


EOTFT. 


Gh»cs. 


Babylon. 




LVDIA. 










and calls hi Cnasus to 


succeeds 


his court at 










his aid. 


him,known 
in Scripture 
under the 
name of 
Darius the 
Mede. 


the same 
time with 
Solon. 


3445 


5» 


^ 


Piiistn- 
tus makes 
himself 
master of 
Athena. 


• 


Cyrua re- 
tumainto 
Media for 
theaecond 
thne, in or. 
dertoaaaiak 
hia nncle in 
the war 
with the 
Babyloni- 




3447 


557 








ans.— Ex- 
pedition of 
Cyrus 

against the 
kfng of Ar- 
menia. 




3448 5S6 






LabonMoarchod. He 


Cyaxares 


CroBSUS 








reigns only dMmths. 


and Cyrus 


flies before 












defeat the 


Cyrus. 












Babyloni- 
ans in a 


























great batUe, 
fn which 














NerigliflBor 
is slain. 




3449 
3456 


5S5 

548 






Labynit, caUed in 


About thb 
time the 


BatUe of 


3460 


544 




Hlpponax, 
author of 
the verse 




marriage of 
Cyrus with 
the daugh- 
terofhis 


Thymbra 
between 
CrcBSttS and 








Scazon. 




Cyrus, fol- 








Heraclitus, 




uncle Cy- 


lowed by 








chief of the 




axares may 


tlie taking 
ofSardisby 








sect which 




be dated. 








bean his 






the latter. 








name. 






End of the 


3464 


546 




Buth of 






kingdom of 
Lydia. 


3466 


538 




iEschyluB. 


LabynitlskiHedattlie 


Cyrus 








Ctesiphon, 


takingofBabylon. The 


makes him- 










or Chersi- 


death of that prince puts 
an end to the Babylonian 


self master 










phron, a 


ofBabyJon 










celebrated 


empire, which is united 
with that of the Medea. 












architect, 






3468 


536 




pecially for 
building the 
temple of 
Diana of 
Ephesua. 


' 


Death of 
Cyaxares. 




PSKSIAN EmFIRB. 


JS/ter the death of Oyaxaret and Cambysea, f> 








rK«, who suocMded both in their dominions^ 










united the empire of the Medet with those of the 










Babyloniane and Persians; and of the three 










formed a fourth^ under the name of the Empire 


3468 


536 






of the Persians, which sulsisted 206 years. 


Empirb or THE Persians. 


Cyrus. The flrst year of his reign be perroits 








tb»» Jews TO ff'turn into Jiidea. 
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rvrs. 



3470 
347S 



3478 
3470 



3480 
3481 



3483 



3483 
34B5 



3400 
3496 



534 



aw 

5^ 



SM 



sa 

519 



516 
514 



508 



3501 
3502 



3S04 
3507 



3510 



3513 

3514 
3515 
3519 
3900 



503 

503 



500 
497 



494 



491 



489 
485 
484 
480 



He 

rrtgiM only 
Omontlii. 

After tbe 
dflftthuf 
thai prinee, 
Egypt Is an- 
nexed lo the 
Peniian do* 
minions, 
and eon- 
UnnesiotlD 
tbe reign of 
Alexander 
the Great, 
which in- 
eludesthe 
space of B06 
yeaia. 



bSyftT 



Death 

Isistrati 
Hippias hii 



of and 



Daniel's yision oonceming the KuccesBtoa of Uk 
kings of Peraia. 

Cyrus dies on a journey which he makes inut 
Penia, after having reigned seven years aloae, 
and imrty ftom his setting out fromPersia at tfae 
head of an army to aid Cyaxares. 

Cambyses liis son succeeds him. Ttie fourth 
year aC Jiis reign he attacks Egypt, and r^nitee 
it to the empire of the Persians. 

Unsuccesifui expedition of Caml^yaeS 
the £tliioi»aas. 

Cambyses puts Heroe, wbo was both liis 
and wife, to death. 

It was about this time that Qretas, one of the 
SatrapB of Cambyses, made himseif master of the 
island of Samoe, and caused Polycrates, the ty- 



MUtiadee 

tosettle 

theCher- 



rBSI 
th 



ThePisi- 
stratids 
obliged to 
abandon 
Attica. 



PaasiAJi EscpiKK. 



rant of it, to be put to 

Death of Cambyses. Smerdis the Magian, who 
had mounted the throne before the death of Cam 
byaes, succeeds him. He reigns only seveu 
months. 

Dariusf son of Hystaspea. 

Edict of Darius in favour of the Jews, whereio 
that of Cyrus is confirmed. It is believed, thai 
what Is related in the history of Esther happened 

me time after tbe publication of this edict 

Babyton revolts against Darius, and is taken 
after a siete of twenty months. 

Expedition of Darius against the Scythians. 



are that 



Darios penMrates into Indla^ and reduces bL' 
"^* great country into sobjectibn. 



7!&« History of the GHreeks from henceforth wiU be mtermized and alwosl 
eomfounded with that iff the Pereiane ; for tohuh reasou I shall sepa* at 
their chronology no farther. 



Pbrsians Aifo Greiks. 



The Persians form the siege of the capital of the island of Naxos, and 
are obliged to raise It in six months. 

AristagoruB, governor of Miletus, revolts ftom Darius, and brings the 
lonians and Athenians into his measures. 

The lonians make themselves masters of Sardis. and bum It. 

The Persians defeat the lonians in a sea-fight berore the island of Lados, 
and make themselves masters of Hiletuii. 

.Akichylus. 

Darius sends Gobrias his son-in-law at the head of an army to attack 
Greece. 

Anacreon. 

Darius takes the command of hte anqiei finm Gobdaa, and gives It to 
Datis and Artaphemes. 

Battle of Marathon. 

Unfortunate end of MiMadet. 

Death of Darius Hystaspes. Xerxes his son laccaedi him. 

Birth of the historian Herodotus. 

Xerxes sets out to make war against the Greeks. . 

Battle of Thermopylie. Leonidas, king c£ tlie Laeednnmiiuis, Is killed 
in it. Sea-fight near Artemisium, fooght at the same time with the battle 
ofThermopyle. 

Birth of Euripides. 
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At Sl» A» Ct 



Fxa^lAlUi AND GRBBKik 



3534 
3525 



3531 

3532 
3533 

3534 
3535 

35:n 

3538 

3540 

3544 
3545 

3548 



3550 
3554 



480 
479 
478 

476 

474 
473 

473 
471 

470 
4G0 



Battle of Salamifl, followed by the precipitate retam of Xenet into 
Peraia. 

Battle of Plat»e. Sea-fight the eame day near Mycale, in which the 
Fenians are defeated. 

The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, which had been de- 
Biolished by Xerxes, notwithstanding the opposition of the Lacedauo- 



The command of the armies of Greece, of which the Lacedsmonians 
had been in possession fiom the battle of Thetmepyte, is transferred to 
the Athenians. 

Pindar flourished about this time. 

Pausanias, general of the Lacedaemonians, accosed of holding secret 
intelligence with Xerxes, is put to death. 

Themislocles, the Athenian general, is accused of liaying had a share 
in Pausanias^s plot, and takes refuge with Admetus, king of the Moioa- 



3564 



3568 



Sophocles and Euripides appear in Greece about this time. 

Xerxes is killed by Artabanus, the captaui of his guards. 

Artaxerxes, sumamed Longimanus, succeeds tiim. Themlstocles takee 
reAige in his court the first year <^ his reign. 

Cunon receives the command of the armies at Athens. The year fol- 
lowine he defeats tlie Peiaians, and takes their fleet near the mouth of the 
river Eurymedon. 

Birth of the historian Thucydides. 

Great earthquakes at Sparta, in the reign of ArchidamUs, which gives 
rise to a sedition of the Helots. 

Birth of Socrates. 

Beginning of Pericles. 

Phidias, famous for bis skin in architecture and sculpture. 

Dlflference and misunderstanding between the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians, occasioned^ by the affront offered to the Athenians by the Lace- 
daemonians, in sending back their troops, after having called them in to 
their aid against the Meaaenians and Helots. Some time after, and in 
consequence of this quarrel. Cimon is banished by the Ostracism. 

Ezra obtains a commiselon from Artaxerxes to return to Jerusalem, 
with all who are willing to follow him. 

Themlstocles puts an end to his life at Magnesia. 

Herodicus of Sicily, chief pf the sect of Physicians called AwtHriaii. 
Hippocrates was his disciple. 

The Egyptians, supported bv the Athenians, revolt against /irtsxerxea. 

Defeat of the Persian army in Egypt. 

The Egyptians and Athenians are defeated in their turn ; in c>'/ii.<»';quence 
of which all E^pt returns to its obedience to Artaxerxes, and the Athe- 
nians retire to Bibles, under the command of Inarus, where they sustaui 
a siege of a year. 

Battle of Tanagra in Boeotia, where the Athenians beat the Spartans, 
who were come to the aid of the Thebans. 

Nehemiah obtains Artaxerxea's permission to return to Jerusalem. 

Birth of Xenephon. 

Cimon, necalled from banishment after five years* absence, reconciles 
the Athenians and' Spartans, and makes them conclude a truce of five 
years. 

End of the war between the Greeks and Persians, which had continued 
from the burning of Sardis by the Athenians, flfty-ont; years. 

Death of Cimon. 

The Lacedaemonians conclude a truce for thirty years with the Athe- 
nians. The latter soon break it by new enterprises. 

Empedocles, tbe'Pythagorean philosopher, flourished about this time. 

Myron, the famous scidplor of Athens. 

Pericles makes war with the Samians, and takes the capital of their 
island, after a siege of nine months. « ^ . 

Steuxis, the ftunbus painter, disciple of ApoUodorus. Parrhasius his 
rival Mved at the same time. 

AriBtophnnes, the comic poet 
436 I Bht h of Isocrates. 

■" PZ 



454 
450 



419 



446 



440 
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3574 



3S75 
3570 



an9 



431 

430 



488 



3584 
3588 

35» 

3500 
3503 



494 



481 

480 

416 

415 

414 
411 

400 



3600 



3601 



405 



404 



dM dBdara oo the ikto of Ooiinth agBiiMt AdMm. 
apw«r in thte wmr, which occaaioiM tt 

deopML ■ictaHeet uid aeiilptor. 

B«guuiiiff of the PetoponoMiaii war. It eontiiiiiei 97 yean. 

A terrible plague ragee ia Attica. The phyatciaa ffippoeratea HbHo- 

liehea hiaeeir bf hie eztraonUnary care or tl 

Death of Perielfla. 

The Laoedcmoaiana besiege Platsc. 

Plato, founder of the ancient academy. 

Death of Artamzei. ^ Xeneehie eon Mceeeda him He reifna onij 
forcy-flve daya. 

~ " deatlLaadcaueahimaelftobeackaowMlgied 

„ A cenlHMMi only mn months. 

Itnown under tJM name of Dariua Nothus, ride himself of Sog- 



War between iha Corinthians and the people of Coreyia. Tlw Atbe- 
» in it in favour of the Corey nans. Tike inlialittAiits of Foti 
'^ Alcibiadea begiae to 



flofdii 
kinglnhissiead. His reign 
Ochos, ■ 



TlM Athenians, under Nicias, make ttwrnseivei masters of Cytliera. 

Thucydides is banished liy the Athenians, wlwse army lie commanded, 
for having suffered Amphipolls to be taken. 

PolygBotuB, temed particniaily ibr his painting in tiK portioo called 
lUmsfJt at Athena, in which he represented the principal events of tlie 
Trojan war. 

Treaty of peace concluded, by the application of Nicias, Iwtween the 
Lacedamonians and Atlwnians, in the tenth year from the b^inoing of 
the Peloponnesiaa war. Alcibiades, by an imposture, occasions its betng 
broken the following year. 

The banishment of Hyperbolus puts an end to the Ostracism. 

Alcibiades engages the Athenians to assist the people of Egesta against 
the Syracosans. 

Alcibiades, one of the generals sent to Sicily by the Athenians, is re- 
called to Athens to answer accusations against him. He flies to Spai 
and is condemned for contumacy. 

Pisutlines, governor of Sjrria, revolta against Darius. The EgsrptiuiB 
do tlie same, and clioose Amyrtaus for their king, wlio reigns six years. 

Alcibiades, to avoid the envy lus great actions had drawn upon iiim at 
Sparta, throws liimself into the arms of Tiaeaphemea. one of the king of 
Persians satraps. The Lacedemonians, by the help of TUsaphemes, con- 
clude a treaty of alliance with ttie king of Persia. 

Alcibiades is recalled to Athens. His return occasions the abolition of 
the Four Hundred, who had been invested with supreme authority. 

Darius gives Cyrus, his youngest son, the government iu chief of all the 
provinces of Asia Minor. 

Lysander is placed at the head of the Lacedsinonians. He defeala tiie 
Athenians near Ephesus. In consequence of that defeat, Alcibiodeb ' 
deposed, and ten generals are nominated to succeed him. 

Callicratidas mta the command of tlie army in the room of Lysander, 
from whom the LacedaEtaonians had taken it. He is killed in a se»-fi^ 
near the Arginuss. 

Lysander is restored to the command of the Lacedsmonlaa army, 
gains a fhmous victory over the Athenians at iEgospotamos. 

Conon, wlio commanded the Athenian forces, retuea after his defeat 
to Fvsgoras, king of Cyprus. 

LysttMer makes himself master of Athens, chuiges the form of tlw go- 
vernment, and establishes ttiirQr Archons, commonly caUed the tiiirty 
tyrants. 

End of the Pek>ponnesIan war. ^^ 

Death of Darius Nnthus Arsaces his son succeecb liim, and takes tlie 

mie of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Cyrus the younger inten is to ass^uannate his brother Artaxerxes. Hit) 
design being discovered, ho is sent back to the maritime provinces, o( 
which he was govermnr. 

Interview of Cyrus the younger «nd Lynnder at Sar^s. 

Thrasybulus ejqiels the tyrants of Athens, and m nslnhflahra Urn liberty 
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Cyrus the younger prepares for a war witb his brother Artazoxet. 

Defeat and death of Cynu the younger at Cunaza, followed by the re* 
treat of the Ten Thousand. 

Death of Socrates. 

Lacedaemon declares war against Tissaphemes and Phfimahaaaa 

Beginning-^f Amyntas. king of Macedoniaf father of Philip. 

Agesilaus is elected long of Sparta. The year foUowing he goes t» 
AfVica, to. the aid of the Greeks settled there. 

Lysander quarrels with Agesilaus, and tmdertakes to change tte onler 
of tho succesnon to the throne. 

The army of Tiasaphemes is defeated near Sardis by AgesUaos. 

Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, enter into a league against lAeed^emoB, 
at tlie solicitation of the Persians. Athens enters into the same league 
soon after. Agesilaus is recalled by tlie EplUui to tlie asslrtance of his 
country. 

The Heet of the Lacedttroonians is defeated near Cnidos by Phamaba- 
8U9, and Conon the Athenian, who comnanded tliat of the Persians and 
Greeks. Agesilaus defeats tlie Tbebans ahnost at tlie same time, iii the 
plains of Coronea. 

Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. 

Peace, shameful to the Greelcs, conchided with the Persians by Antal- 
cidas the Lacedsmonian. 

Artaserzes attacks Evagoras, king of Cyprus, with all his forces, and 
gains a signal victory over him. 

It is folkywed by the siege of Salamls, which is terminated by a treaty 
of peace. 

Expedition of Artaxerzes against tlie Caduslans. 

Birth of Aristottej founder of the Peripatetics. 

The Lacediemomans declare war against tlie city of Olyntlius. 

Birth of Philip, king of Macedon. 

Phebidas, on his way to the siege of Olynthus, at the head of part of 
the army of the Lacedesmonians, makes himself master of the citadel of 
Thebes. 

Birth of Demosthenes. 

Pelopidas, at the head of the rest of the eziIes,kUls the tyrant of Thebes, 
and retakes the citadel. 

Artaxerzes Mnemon undertakes to reduce Egypt, which had thrown 
off his yoke for some yean. He empkiys above two years in making pre- 
parations ft>r that war. 

Deatli of Amyntas, king of Macedonia. Alexander his eldest son e 
ceeds him. He reigns only two years. Perdiccas ascends the throne next, 
and reigns 14 years. 

Deaiti of Evagoras. king oC Cyprus. Nicocles his son succeeds him. 

Battle of Leuctra, m which the Tbeltans, under Epaminondss and P&- 
tonidas, defeat the Lacedemonians. 

Expedition of Peloptdas against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. He goes 
to Macedonia, to terminate the differences between Perdiccas and Ptole- 
my, son of Amsmtas concerning the crown. He carries Philip with him 
to Thebes as a hostage. He is killed bi a batUe which lie fights with Uie 
tyrant of Phers. 

Battle of Mantinea. Epambiondas is killed in it, after having secured 
the victory to the Thebans. 

The Lacedemonians send Agesilaus to aid Tachos, king of Eg^pt, 
against Artazerxes. He dethrones Tachos, and ||ives the crown to Ntc 
tanebus. He dies on his return from that expedition. 

Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Ochus liis ron succeeds him. 

Philip ascends tlie throne of Macedonia. He makes a captious peace 
with the Athenians 



Tk0 hiUorg of the Cappsdociana betrins at tkia timet the chronology oj 
vhoae kings I shnll give efUr Ihat of Alexander' t Sueerssors. I.^hall 
annex it to that of tht Partkians, and of the kings of Pontnu 



War of the allies with the Athenians. It coatiBaed three yearh. 
Philip besityes and ukes Amphipolia 
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Revolc of Arttbuitt afaiiHt Odius kioc of Penia. 
Binh of Alexander die Great. 

DemoMheoes appeara In publk for tbe Am time, and aneoarageB the 
itheaiaas. who were alarmed by the pceparatione for war malUnf by 
leklngofPenla. 
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B^Kinaiog of the eacied war^ 
Death of MauKfliu, I 



.kingofCaria. 
Philip makee himielf maeter of tbe city of Methone. 
Aftemlaia, widow of Mauaoius, whom >he bad wcceeded, takea Rhndea. 
Philip atteraptB to seize Thermopylae in vain. 

Succeaefttl expedition of Ochue againet PhcBnicia, Pypme, and aAer- 
wards Egypt 

Neetaoebua, the laM king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, li obUged to 
fly into Ethiopia, ftom whence he never returng. 
Death of Plato. 
PhUip makes himself maner of Olynthoa. 

"" ""* ^--^- HecausesWBieelfiobc 

tyona. 

tbe ClMfsonesas, in fkvoor of 



Philip seizes TbermopytaB. and part of PbodL 
admitted into the number or the Amph 
Oration of Demosthenes ooncermni 



'he Athenians send aid under Phocion to the cities of Periniiius and 
Byzantium, besieged by Phillpw That prince Is obliged to raise tbe siege. 

PhUip is decbued generaUsslmo of tbe Greeks in tbe council of tbe Am 
pliictyone. He makes himself master of Elatca. 

Battle of Cheroosa, wherein Philip defeats the Athenians and the Tbe- 
bant, who had entered into a league against him. 

Ochiw, king of Persia, is poisoned by Bagoaa iiis favourite. Arses tab 
sen succeeds nim, and reigns only three years. 

Philip causes himself tt> be declared general of tbe Greeks against the 

nrsiaiM. The same vear he repudiates his wife CNympias. His i 
Alexander attends her into Eplrus, ftom whence be goes to Dlyria. 

Philip's death. Alexander his son, then twen^ years of age, succeeds 

ira. 

Arses, king of Persia, is Bsiswdnntfld by Bagoas. Darius Codomanos 
succeeds blnu 

Thebes taken and destroyed by Alexander. He causes himself to be 
declared generaUasimo of the Greeks against the Persians in a diet aasc 
bled at Corinth. 

Alexander sets out for Persia. 

Battle of the Granicus, followed with the conquest of abnost all Aaia 
Minor. 

Alexander is seiand at Tarsus with a dangerous Illness, ftom having 
bathed in tJie river Cydnus. He is cured in a few days. 

BatUeoffsBUs 

Alexander make* himself master of Tyre, after a siege (tf seven months 

Apelles, one of the most famous paintera of antiquity. Aristides and 
Protq^enus were his coatemporaries. 

Alexander goes to Jerusalem. He makes himself master of Gaza, and 
soon after of all Esypt. He went after this conquest to the tonpie of Ju- 
piter Ammon, ana at his return built the city of Alexandria. 

BatUe of Arbela. It Is followed wtUi tbe taking of Arbela, Babylon, 
Susa, and Persepolis. 

Darius is seized and laden with chains by Bessus, and soon after a»- 
saasinated. His death puts an end to the Persian empire, which bad sub- 
sisted 9()6 years from its foundation under Cyrus ttie Great. 

The L*acedKmonians revolt against tbe Macedonians. Antipater defeatr 
them in a battle, whereiu Acts their king is killed. 

Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes to see Alexander at Zadra 
carta. 

Phiiotas, and Parmenlo his father, suspected of having tonspired with 
others against Alexander, are nut to death. 

Besaus is broui^t to Alexander, and soon after put to death. 

Alexander, after having subdued the Sogdians and Bactrians, builds a 
city upon tbe laxartes, to which he gives his name. 
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Embaasy of the Scythiaiw to AlexandeTf foUowed by a vieloiy gained 
by him over that people. 

LyslppoB of SicyoD, a famous sculptor, flouitsbed about this time. 

Alexander makes himself master of the rocky eminence of Ozus. 

Clitus is kUled by Alexander at a feast in Maracanda. The death of 
Callisihenes happens soon after. 

Alexander marries Roxana, the daochter of Oxyaites. 

Alexander** entrance into India. He gains a great victoiy over Porus 
in passing the Ilydaspes. 

On the remonstrances of his army, Alexander determines to march back. 

The city of Oxdyraca; taken. Alexander in great danger there. 

Alexander's marriage with Statira, the eldest daughter of Dariqs. 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made governor of Babylon. 

Demosthenes is banished . for having received presents, and sunered 
himself to be corrupted by Harpalus. 

Death of Hephaestion at Ecbatana. 

Menander, the inventor of the new comedy, lived about this time. 

Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies tbiere, at the age of twc-and- 
thirty yeare and eight months. Aridsus, that prince's natural brother, is 
declared king in hn stead. The regency of the liingdom is given to Per- 
diccas. 

The generate divide the provinces amongst themselves. From this di* 
vision commences the sra of the empire of the Lagids in Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the states of Greece to enter into 
league with them. Demosthenes u recalled from banislunent. 

Antipater is besieged in Lamia by the Athenians, and is forced to sur- 
render by capitulation. He soon auer seistes Athena, and puts a gairison 
into iu 

Death of Demosthenes. 

Alexander's magnificent fiineral. ' 

Perdiecas puts Eui;tienes into possession of Cappadocia. 

League of Ptolemy, Cratenis, Antipater, and Antigonus, against Per- 
diccas and Eumenes. 

Death of Craterus. 

Unfortunate end of Perdiccas in Egypt^ Antipater succeeds him in the 
incy of the empire. 

lumenes defeated by Antigonus ; riiuts himself up in the castle of Nora, 
where he sustains a siege of a year. 

Ptolemy makes himself master of Jerusalem. 

Death of Antipater. Polysperchon succeeds him. 

Phocion's condemnation and death at Athens. 

Caasander, the son of Antipater. seizes Atiiens, and settles Ddmetrius 
Phalereus there to govern the republic. 

Olympias, the motlier of Alexander, causes Aridieus and Eurydice his 
wife to be put to death, as she herself is soon after, by order of Cassander. 

Eumenes is delivered up to Antigonus by bis own soMiers, and put to 
death. 

Antigonus takes Tyre, after a siege of fifteen months. Demetrius his 
son. sumamed Polforcetes,. begins to appear. 

Zeno institutes the sect of the Stoics at Athens. 

Beleucus makes himself master of Babylon and the neighbouring pro 
vinces. 

At this expedition of Beleucus against Babylon, begins the famous era 
of the Seleucidffi, called by the Jews the era of Contr'tcts. 

Ptolemy retires into Egypt, and carries a sreat numb* r of the inhabitants 
of PhflBuicia and Judea thitlier along with him. 

Cassander causes Roxana and lier son Alexander U be put to death. 

Polysperchon puts Hercules, the son of Alexander, id his mother Be- 
renice, to death. 

Ophelias, governor of Libya, revolts against Ptulem} . 

DemetriusPoliorcetes makes himself masterof Athens, andre-establishcft 
the democraticai government. The same year be makes himself master 
of Salamis, and the whole island of Cyprus. 

Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded at Athens, retires to Thebes. 
The Atheaiaos throw down his statoej,_ajMicondgjMydjn to death. 
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ralae a year after. 

The ibodiana employ the money rataed by the tale of the macbiaa 
which Demetrius had i»ed in the ttege of their city, and had given them n 










a prasent, hi erecting the AmooB CokMnis, caUed the CokMBus of Bhodes. 
DflOMtrius Pottoroetea Is declared ieneral of aU the Giceka, by the stata 
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Ptolemy, Seleocas, Caannder, and Lyshnachua, enter Into a league 
against Antlgonus and Demeulus his son. 
Battle of IpauB, wherein Antigonos is kiUed. It m followed 1^ the di- 










vision of the empira of Alexander amooint the four aOied prinoea. 
AigeaUaus, founder of the middle a^ide^y. 
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U the plan J have followed i» treating them in the bod^ef m^ History 
I ehaU firat give a taUe, that eantaine only the kittge that reigned i* 
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Antiocfaui TheoB. 
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Antiochus Eupator. 
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Demetrius Soter. 
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Alexander Bala. 
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Zebina suoceeda Demetriua Nica- 
tor. 
Seleocua, the son ofNicator. 
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Antiochus Grypus. 
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Antiochus the CVzicenian divides 
the kingdom with Grypus. ^ 
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Anriochus Eusebes. 
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PhUip, thin) son of Grypus. 
Demetrius Eucheres, fourth son of 
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Alexander IL ion of Alexander I. 
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Ptolemy Auletes. 
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Death of Cassander, kii« of Macedon. PhUip his son succeeds him. 




He reign only one year, and is succeeded by Alexander his brother. 
About this time Pyrrhus, king of Eplrus, espouses Antigone, of the house 

driven by the MotoesL 
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Foundation of the city of Seleucia by Beleucus. 
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dies miserably the year foUowtng fai prison. 
Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, •^ns the throne to his son Ptolemy 

Foundation of the kingdom of Penramus by Phitetwrus. 
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Domeidiu Plialeraut ta aliul up in a fort bjr order of PhiladdnhiH, and 
kills hhnwlf there. 

SeJMiciia Nkuor, king of Byrim, declarei war against Lynsiacluis, king 
of Macedkmla. 

LyiimaelMii ia UOad In a battle la Ptarjrgia. SeleueuseDtefa Macedonia 
to take po MC i ai op of the kingdom. He Is ueaasiiiated ibere by Ceraimue. 
Antiocliiu Boter, hit eoB, eucceeds liiin in tlie kingdom of Syria. 

CeraunoB. to secure the kingdom of Macedonia to liiunelf, puts the twc 
children of Lyalmaehns by Aminoe to death, and banishes her into Samo 
thracia. 

The republic of the Achsaos resumes its ancient form, which it had 
kM under Phiiip and Alexander. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epiros, called in by the Tarentines, goes to Imiy tt. 
make war against the Romans. He gives them battle for tiie firat luw 
near Heraclea, where the advantage is entirely on bis side. U« is a 
■UGcessful in a second battle fought the year following. 

Irruption of the Gauli into Macedonia. Ceraunus gives them battle, in 
which he Is killed. Meleager his brother succeeds him. 

Pynbus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he conquers. 

Sosthenes drives the Gauls out of Macedonia. He is made king there, 
and reigns two years* 

Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphi. 

Ptolemy Phitadelphusi kiag of Egypt, causes the Holy Scriptures to be 
translated into Greek. 

Death of Sosthenes. Antlgonus Gonatas, son of Poliorcetes, who reigned 
afterwards during ten years in Greece, makes himself king of Macedonia 
In his room. Antiochus, king of Syria, disputes the possession of it with 
him. Their diflbreoce terminates by the marriage of Antigoous with 
Phiia, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus. 

Antiochus ^eats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and delivers the coonuy 
ftt>m their oppresilons. By this victory he acquires the name of Soter. 

Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated bv the Romans. Be goes to 
Macedonia, where he attacks and defeats Antigonus. 

Ptolemy Philadelphua^ in consequence of the reputation of the Romans, 
sends an embassy to them to demand their amity. 

Pyrrhus undertakes the siege of Sparu, ai|d cannot reduce it. He is 
killed the next year at the siege of Argos. 

Antlgonus Gonatas makes himself master of Athens, which had en- 
tered into a league with the Lacedaemonians against him. 

Abantidas makes himsdf tyrant of Sicyon, alter having put Clinias lt& 
governor to death. 

Magus, governor of pyrenaica and Libya, revolts against Ptolemy Phi- 
ladeiphus. 

Death of Philetcrus, king and founder of Pergamus. Eumenes his 



nephew 

Antim 



ntiochus Soter, Ung of Syria, causes his son Antiochus to be pro- 
claimed king. He dies soon after. 

Berosus of Babykm, the historian, lived about this tune. 

AcGommodatton between Magus and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

War between Antiochus, king of Syria, and Ptolemy Phitadelphua 

Aratus, the son of Cliniaa, deliven Sicyon from tyranny, and unites it 
with the Afihsaa league. 

Atsaces revolts agidBst Agadmeles, governor for Antiochus in the coun- 
try of the Parthians. A bout the same time Xheodoivs, gosemor of Bac- 
triana revolts, and causes himself to be declared king of that provhne. 

Treaty of peace between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philadelphus, which 
puts an end to the war. By one of the oondi,tieas of that trea y , A ntiochus 
repndfaites Laodice, and marries Berenice, Ptolemy*8 daughter. 

Agb, king of Spiuta, endeavours to revive the ancient institutions of 
Lycuifoa Leonidas, has colieague, is deposed for refusing to cooaent to 
it. Cieombrotus, his son-in-law, reigns in hfe stead. 

Death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt Ptolemy Eueigeles his 

m succeeds him. 

Apollonios of Rhodes, author of a poem upon the expedition of the A^ 
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. AntiochuB, surnamed TbeoSf king of Syria, is poiaoned by liia V} Ife 
Laodice. Sbe afterwards caiues her aoa Beleucua CaUiaicua to be de- 
clared king. 

Berenice, and her son by Antiochm, are aasaasinated by Laodice. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, Berenice's brother, undertakes to re votage her death 
He makes himself master of great part of Syria. 

The cities of Smyrna and Magnesia enter mto an alliance to aid llie 
long of Syria against Ptolemy Euergetes. 

Aratus makes himself master of the citadel of Ck>rinth. 

Leonidas is restored at Sparta, Cleombrotus sent into banishment, and 
Agis put to death. 

Deatii of Antigonus Gronatus, king of Macedonia. Demetrius his son 
succeeds liim. 

Seleucus, king of Syria, enters into a war with Antiochua Hierax his 
brother. The latter has the advantage in a battle near Ancyra in Galaiia 

|)eath of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus liis couain-german sue 
ceedshim. 

Eratosthenes, the Cyrenian, is made librarian to Ptolemy Euergetes 

Joseph, nephew of the high-priest Onias, is sent ambassador to Ptolemy 
Euergetes. 

Death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Antigonus, guardian of Phi 
lip. son of Demetrius, succeeds him. 

Polydetus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor. 

Seleucus. king of Syria, is defeated and taken prisoner by Arsaces, king 
pftheParthians. 

Cleomenea, king of Sparta, gains a great victory over the Acheana and 
Aratus. 

Seleucus CallinicuB, king of Syria, dies amongst the Parthlans of a fall 
from a horse. Seleucus Ceraunus his eldest son succeeds him. 

Antiochus Hierax is assassinated 1^ thieves on leaving Egypt 

Aratus defeats Aristippus, tyrant of Argos. He prevails upon Lysiadcs, 
tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce the tyranny, and make nis city entet 
into the Achsean league. 

The Romans send a ihmous embassy into Greece, to impart to the Greeks 
the treadr they had lately concluded witli the lUyrians. The Corinthians 
declare, by a public decree, that they shall be admitted to a «hare in the 
celebration of the Isthmian games. The Athenians also grant them the 
freedom of Athens. 

Antigonus, king of Macedon, by the intrigues of Aratus, is called in to 
aid the Achsans against the Lacedemonians. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, takes Megalopolis. 

Battle of Selaaia, followed with the taking of Sparta by Antigonus. 

Death of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria. Antiochus his brothci, 
Buraamed the Great, succeeds him. 

The CokMsus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great earthquake. 

Death of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt. Ptolemy PhUopator sue 
ceedshim. 

The iStoIians gain a great victory at Caphyae over the Achsans. 

Antiochus reduces Melon and Alexander, who had revolted against hlai 
two years before; the first in Media, the second in Persia. 

Death of Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Philip, the son of Demetrius, 
succeeds him. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, dies In Egypt. The Lacedemonians elect 
Amiipolis and Lycurgus to succeed hhn. 

War of the allies with the .ffitolians, in favour of the Acheans. 

Hermias, prime minister of Antiochus, is put to death by that princess 
orders. 

Battle of Raphia, between Ptolemy, king of Egypt, and Antiochus, king 
of Syria. 

Treaty of peace between Philip, kbig of Macedonia, and the Acheans, 
on one aide, and the iEtoliana on the other, whicb pals an end to the war 
ofthealUesL 



Antiochus besieges Achsua, who had revolted, in Sardis, and after a 
sl«re of two yean he is dettvered up by the ueachery of Cretan. 
Hannibal*s alliance with Phlttp, kfaig of Macedonia. 



roL* nil. 
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814 
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900 

904 



3801 
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3817 
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190 
198 



107 



106 



190 



133 



Alkxandkr's SccCKSSOftS. 



Pliilip reoitves m conridenUe blow from the Roouuh at Um dcfe cC 
ApoUonia. 

Carneadca, founder of the new academy. 

AntiocbiM luideitakes to reduce the provincee wbidi had uiiw^w T 
Die yoke of the Syrian empire, and etfiscta it in the apace of aeviio y«*«r 

Alliance of the iBloliam with tlie Romans. Attalus, liii^ uT Peq^a iS, 
enten into it Tiie Lacedcmoniana come into it aonie time after. 

Famous battle between Philip, Icing of Macedonia, and the iEtofiaa^ 
near Blis. Philoponien disunguisheB hfanself in iL 

Battle of Maminea, wberrin Phik^WBmen defeats Machanldaa, lyraiv 
of dparta, who perbhes in iu Nabis is set in his place. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans. All the allies on bocr& 
sides are included In it. 

PoiyMus b said to imve been bem this year. 

Death of Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt. 

Ptolemy Eiiiptmnes, at that time only five years oM, succeeds huB. 

League between Phili|>. king of Haoedon, and Antiochus, king of Syria, 
against tlic young king or Egypt 

Pliilili, king of Macedonia, is defeated by the Rhodians in a aea-fight 
ofl* the Itfiatid of Chios. Tiiat urince's cruel treatmeirt of Uie Cyaneaufi 
mxttu to be nro|iurly dated tlie following year. 

Pliitip besieges and takes Abydos. 

Tlie Romans declare war against Philip. P. Sulpltius la appointed to 
conimaiid in it. He gains a considerable victory near the towu of Octo- 
Inphus in Macedonia. 

Vilticus succeeds Sulpitius in the command of the army against Philip. 
TIm year folk>wing Pkuninlnus is sent to succeed VHlicus. 

Antiochus, king of Byna, subjects Palestine and Coole-^ria. 

Tile Acliaeans declare for tlie Romans gainst Philip. 

interview of Philip and the consul Flaniininus. 

Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, declares for Uie Romans. The BoBotiaos do 
the «anie. 

Death of Attains, king of Pei|^mu8. Eumenes succeeds him. 

Battle of CyiHJsccpliaTs, where the Romans gain a compiele victory 
over Philip. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and tlie Romans, wiiich puts an end to 
the war. 

Eiulmssy of the Romans to Antiochus the Great, In order to be assorod 
whether the coin[ilaiiits against him were justly founded. 

CoiMiiiracy of Scopas the .AUoIian, against Ptolemy Epipbapea, di»- 
covereu and punished. 

Flaniininus makes war asainst Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta. 

PhilopiBuien gains a considerable advantage over Nabis, near Spaita. 

The iEtolians resolve to seize Demetrius, Chalcis, and Spaha, by 
treacliery and stratasem. 

Nabis Is killed PnilopoBmen makes the Lacedaemonians enter Into the 
Achnan league. 

Antkichiis goes into Greece to the aid of the ^tolians. The Romans 
declare war against him, and soon after defeat him near the straits or 
Thnrinopyls. 

Battle of Magnesia, followed by a treaty of peace, which puts an end 
to the war between the Romans and Antiochus, which liad subsisted about 
two years. 

The philosopher Pametius was bom about this time. 

The consul Ful vius forces the .^Stolians to rabmit to the Romans- Man- 
llus, his colleague, almost at the same time subjecis all the Gaiib in Asia. 

The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles, supported by Ptii- 
lopcamen, happened this year. 

Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in the temple of Jupiter 
Belus, which he had entered in order to plunder it Seleucus Philopator 
succeeds him. 

PliiiopoBmen is taken before Messene by Dinocrates, and put to death. 

Demetrius, son of FMlip king of Macedonia, is unjustly accused by bis 
brother Perseus, and puvo death. 
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3825 
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3830 



3834 



3836 



3837 



3838 

3840 

3841 
3843 



3813 
3d44 
3843 

3848 
3851 



180 



174 
171 



168 



Alicxanoc&*s Sccckssorb. 



167 



164 



163 



162 



PeaUi of Piolemy Epiphanes, king of £gypt Ptolemy Philometor suo 
ceeds liiin. 

Death of Philip, king of Macedonia. Peraeus his son succeeds him. 

Seleucus Phllopator, king of Syria, is poisoned by Heliodorus, whom 
be liad sent a little before lo take Jerusalem. He is succeeded by Au- 
iiochus Epiphanes. 

Autiochus Epiphanes causes Onias the high-priest of Jerusalem to be 
dej)osed, and sets Jason in iiis place. 

War ))etween Antiocbus and Ptolemy Philometor. 

The Roiuaat ieclare war against Perseus. That prince has some ad- 
vantage in tiie hrst battle near the river Peneus. 

Autiochus Epiphanes makes himself master of all Egypt He marches 
afterwards to Jerusalem, where he commits unheard-of-cruelties. 

The Akixaiidrians, in the room of Philometor, who had fallen iato tlie 
hands of Antiucbus, make Ptolemy Euergetes, his younger brother, king. 

Philometor is set at liberty the same year, and unites with his brother. 
That union induces Antiochus to renew the war. 

Paulus iEmitius is charged with tlie Macedonian war, against Perseus. 
Ue gains a famous victory over tliat prince near Pydna, which puts an 
end to tlie kingdom of Macedonia. It was not reduced, however, into a 
province of the Roman empire, till twenty years after. 

The pnetor Auicius subjects lllyria in thirty days. 

Popilius, one of tlie ambassadors sent by the Romans into Egypt, obliges 
Antiochus to quit it, and comes to an accommodation with tlie two bro- 
thers. 

Antiochus, exasperated at what had happened in Eg]rpt, turns his rage 
against tlie Jews, and sends Apoilonius to Jerusalem. 

The same year he publishes a decree, to oblige all nations in subnotion 
to him to renounce their own religion, and conform to his. Tills law 
occa^ons a cruel persecution amongst the Jews. 

Antiochus goes in person to Jerusalem, to see his orders put in execution. 
The martyrdom of the Maccabees, and the death of Eleazar, happened at 
that time. 

Paulus iEuiilius abandons the cities of Epkiu to be plundered by his 
army, for having taken Persens'spart The Achaeans, suspected of having 
favoured that prince, are sent to Rome to give an account of their conduct. 
The senate banish tliem into different towns of Italy, from whence tliey 
are not suffered to return home till seventeen years after. Polybius wae 
of this number. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, goes to Rome. Eumenes, king.of Pergamus, 
is not permitted to enter it 

Death of Mattathias. Judas his son succeeds him, and gains many 
victories over tlie generals of Antiochus. 

Antiochus Epiphanes is repulsed before Elymais, where he intended to 
plunder the temple. He marches towards Judiea, with design to exter- 
minate the Jews. Tlie hand of God strikes him on the way, and he dies 
hi the most exquisite torments. Antiochus Eupator, his son, succeeds him. 

Antiochus Eupator marches against Jeruealon. He is soon after obliged 
to return into Syria, in order to expel Philip of Antioch, who had madu 
himself master of his capital. 

Difference between Philometor, king of Egypt, and Pbyscon his brother, 
which does not terminate tiM after the expiration of five years. 

Octavius, ambassador for the Romans m Syria, is assaarinated. 

Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, flies from Rome, 
where he had been kept as a hostage, to Syria, where he causes An- 
tiochus Eupator to be put to death, and seizes the tlirone. 

Death of Judas Maccabeus. 

Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Romans. 

Death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus Philometor succeeds 
him. 

War betweei) Attains and Prosias. 

Alexander bala pretends to be the son of Antkichus Epiphanca, and In 
[that quality aMempts to cause himself to bo acknowledged king of Syria. 

Andriscua of Adramyttimn pretends himself the son of Pmeus, aiul 
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3851 

3890 

3857 



ISO 



146 



undertiJMi tocMwe Mnweif to be declared Mug of Macedonia, fieiicoii- 
quered, taken, and wnt to Rome by HeteUin. 

Demetrius Boter ta Idlied in a battle between him and Alexander Bala. 
Hli death leayee the latter in fomeaAm of the empire of Syria. 

Maeedonia la reduced into a province of the Boman empire. 

Troubles in Adiaia promoted by Dieus and Critolaus. The conmiis- 
sloneri sent tldther by the Romans are msulted. 

Metelius goes to Achaia, where he gains several advaiAiges over the 
Acbcans. Hummiiis succeeds liim ; and, after a great battle near Ijeuco- 
petra, takes Corinth, and entirely demolishes it 

Greece is reduced into a Roman province, under the name of the pro 
vinco of AchalH. 



The »0fud of tJU kiMtonf •/ the khkgt of Sffria ia smdk omhroOed; for 
wkiok reosoa / okM separate U from that of tha Egypiiana^ in order 
io eampUia Ua ekronologf. 



SYai4. 
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141 



Demetrius Nicalor, son 
of Demetrius Soter, de- 
feats Alexander Bala, 
and ascends the thione. 



marehestban 



Domoirfiu 
against the Parthians. 
After some small advan- 
tages, he ii taken pri- 



Antlochas, snmamed 
Tlieos, son of 
supported by 
makes himself master of 
part of the kingdom. 
Tryi^ion gets J< 
into his nands. and 
to death 



3864 



3860 



3871 
3873 



136 
135 



3874 



130 



^D emetrius Nicaftn 
ralgnB again in flyrta. 



Death oritoiemy Fta- 
kanelor. Ptolemy Pbys- 
Lis bracher, suc- 



w Bala, con, «» 
Tryphon, ceeds Iiim. 



puts lum 

Ptolemais. The year 
towing he mnrden his 
pupil Antiochtts, and 
seizes the Itingdom of 
Syria. 

AntiocboB Sidetes, the 
second son of Demetrius 
Soter, marries Cleopa- 
tra, the wilb of bis bro- 
ther Demetrius Nicator ; 
and after having put 
Tryphon to death, lie ' 
declared king himself: 

Antiochus Sidetes be- 
sleges John Hyrcanus 
Jerusalem, and takes the 
city liy capitulation. 



Death of Attains, king 

' Pergamns. Attalus, 

his n^ew, Bumamed 

Philomeior, soceeedB 

He reigns five 



Antiochus marches king 
against the Parthians, * 
and gains many advan- 
tages over tbem. The} . 
send back Demetrius the them.) 



year fbilowing. 



Egypt. 



is years. 

The cruelties of Phys- 

con at Alexandria oblige 
in most of the inhabitants 

to quit the place. 



(Attalus Pbilomfctor, 
ig of Pergamus, at his 
death leaves his domi- 
nions to the Roman peo- 
Th^ pie. Andronicua seizes 



(The consul Pcrpenna 
defeats Andronicus, and 
Bends him to Rome. The 
kingdom of Peiigamus is 
reduced the year follow- 
ing into a Roman pro- 
vince by Manius Aqui- 
liusj 

Physcon repudiates 
Cleopatn. his first wife^ 
and marries her daugh- 
ter of the same name. 
He Is soon alter obliged 
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190 
117 
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3897 

3900 
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107 

104 

103 

101 
97 
94 
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Demetrius is kUIed by 
Alexander Zebinft, who 
takes his place, and 
causes himself to be ac- 
Miowiedged king of Sy- 
ria. 

Seleucua V. ekiest son 



Antiochu« Grypus suc- 
ceeds him. 

Cleopatra attempts to 
poison Grypus, and is 
poisoned herself. 



of Demetrius Nicator, is ZeUna is deftated by 
declared king, and soon Grypus, and dies soon 
after killed by Cleopatra, after. 



driaos give the govern- 
ment toCleopatia,whom 
he bad repudiated. 

Physcon reascendi the 
throne of Egypt. 



PhsHKon gives 

daughter in marriage to 
Grypus, king of Syria. 



Death of Grypus. Se- 
ieucus, his son, succeeds 
him. 

Setencus is de(bated by 
Eusebes, and burned in 
Mopsuestia. 

Anttochus, brother of 
Seleucus, and second son 



of Grypiis, asiumes the marries Selene the wi- 
dindem. He is presently dow of Grypus. 
after defeated by Eu- 
sebes, and drowned in 
theOiontes. 

Philip, his brother, 
third son of Grypus, suc- 
ceeds him. 

Demetrius Eucheres, 
fourth son of Grypus, ia 
established king at Da- 
mascus, by the aid of 
Lathyrus. 



Death of Physcon. 
Antlochus the Cyzlce- Ptolemy Lathyfus suc- 



nian, son of Cleopatra 
and Antiochus Sidetes, 
arms against Gry- 
pus. He has the worst 
in the beginning; but 
two years after obliges 
his brother to divide the 
kingdom of Syria with 
him. 



ceeds him. Cleopatra, 
his mother, obliges him 
to repudiate Cleopatra, 
his eldest sister, and to 
many Selene, hli young- 



Antiochus the Cyzlce- 
nian is defeated and put 
to death. 

Antloehas Eusebes, 
the son of the Cyidce- 
nian, causes himself to 
be declared king. He 



EosrtMs. dofsated by 
Philip and Demeirias, 
ihavingbesD retiies to the PartUans, 
uken by the Paithians, who re-estabUsh him 



Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, gives tlie king- 
dom of Cyprus to Alex- 
ander, her youngest son. 

Cleopatra drives La- 
thyrus out of Egypt, and 
places his brother Alex- 
ander upon the throne, 
il victonr of La- 
thyrus over Alexander, 
khig of the Jews, uj 
the banks of the Jordan. 

Cleopatra forces La. 
tbvrus to raise the siege 
of Ptolemais, and takes 
that city heraelf. 

Cleopatra takes her 
daughter Selene iVom 
Lathyrus, and makes 
her marry Antiochus the 
Cyzicenian. 



Alexander kiSs Ui mo- 
ther Ckiopatra. 

Alexander Is expelled, 
anddies soon after. 
Lathvrus U rccaHed. 
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AnlioclM»Dlon7ilustiie)apon the throne two 
OOh wn of Grypua, is eet yeftM aftBr. 



opoB the throne, and 

killed the foliowlog jew. 

The Byrinae, weaiy of 



31>S 



3988 
3835 

39» 

3946 

39tt 
3953 
3956 
39!P7 
3961 

3963 
3971 

3973 
3974 

3490 



__ Euwlwi takee refuge 

•omany chaBfee.chooee|fai Cittcia, where be n- 
hkiagor ' 

.He 

fiMuteen yean by 



reicmfiMir 
avker<qr. 



■BS 



TIgxaneg recaUi Mag- 
dalua, hk vloeroy fai *"- 
ria. 



The Romana depoae Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, and seize that island. 
Cato is charged with that eommisBion. 

Ptolemy Auletes is obliged to fly from Ecypt Berenice, the eldest of 
his datlghte^^ is declared queen in liis steao. 

GaUnius and Antony restore Auletes to the entire possesBkn of his do- 



51 
48 
47 
43 

41 
33 

31 
30 

514 



Lashynw minaTbebes 
in Egypt, where the re- 
belsbe bad before de- 



Aattochua Asiaticas king 
By- takes poss es ion of Sy- 



ria. 
yeaM. 

Pompev deprives An- 
Uochus Aaiaticus of ' ' 
dominions, and 
3 vria into a Roman pro- 
vince. 



fealed had taken rrfuge. 

Death of LAthyn«. 
Alexander IL son of 
Alexander L under tbe 
proteetioa of Bylla, 
elected king. 

Death of NIcmnedes, 

_ of Bitbyuia. His 

kingdom is reduced bito 

and reigns four a Roman province ; as is 

also Cyrmaica tbe same 

year. 

Alexander Is driven 
of Egypt Ptolemy 
' B, LathyruB*8 na- 
tural son, is set in bis 



biaontc 
reduces Auletes, 1 



EoTrr. 



Death of Ptolemy Auletes. He leaves his dominions to his ekleat son, 

id bis eldest daughter, tlie fbmous Cleopatra. 

PoBtbinus and Achillas, tbe young king's guardians, deprive Cleopatra 
of her share in tbe government, and drive her out of Egypt. 

Death of tbe king of Egypt Caesar {riaces Cleopatra upon tbe ttanme, 
with Ptolemy her young brother. 

Cleopatra poisons tier brother when be comes of age to share the sove- 
reign authority aooording to the laws. She afterwards declares lor tlie 
Soman triumviri. 

Cleopatra goes to Antony at Tarras in Cillcia. She gaiaatbe asoendant 
over bun, and carries tiim with lier to Alexandria. 

Antony makes Umself master of Armenia, and brings the king priaoner 
to Cleopatra. Coronation of Cleopatra and all her children. 

B upture between Cosar and Antony. Cleopatra accompanies the latter, 
who repudiates Octavia at Athens. 

Cleopatra flies at tbe battle of Actium. Antony follows her, and there- 
by abandons the victory to Cesar. 

Antony dies In tbe arms of Cleopatra. 

Cssar makes himself master of Alexandria. Cleopatra kiUs herself 
Egypt is reduced into a Roman province. 



CaPPAlOOCIA. 



PAaTHiAH Ewpiac. 



POMTUS. 



Tbe Idngdom of Pon- 
tus was founded by Da- 
rius the son ofHystaqies, 
in the year 3490L Arta- 
bazua was the first king 
of It His soccemois, 
down to Mkhridates, aro 
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3600 



3638 
3644 

3(i67 



3GC8 



3GB9 
3702 



3720 
3754 



3814 
3819 
3840 
3842 
3873 
3856 
3875 



3013 



3914 
3915 

aoie 

»17 



404 



360 
337 



336 



315 

303 



284 
250 



UAPPADOClir 



T 



bSSS. 



Ariarathet T. wm the 
fim king of Cappadocia. 
He retgoed jointJy with 
iijs brother Holophernes. 

AriaratJiefl U. son of 
the first He was de- 
prived of his dominions 
by Perdiccaa, wim sets 
Eumenea os the throne. 

AriaraUies III. aacends 
the throneof Cappadocia 
after the death of Per 
diocas and Eumenea. 

Ariamnea. 

Ariarathes IV. 



roNTUi 



Mithridates I. He is 
commonly considered as 
the founder of the king 
domofPontus. 

Ariolwrzanes. 
reiens 26 yeans. 

Mithridates IL 
reigns 35 yeani. 



190 
185 
164 
163 
131 
148 
129 
123 

91 



Ariarathes v. 

Ariarathes VI. sor- 
named Philopator. 

Ariarathes VIL 



He 
He 



Arsacas I. founder 



the Parthian iBmpiie. 

Aisaces II. biother of 
the first. 

Priapatiu6. 

PhraatesL 



Mithridates III. He 
reigns 36 years. The 
reigns of the three kings 
who succeed Jilm inci ude 
the space of a hundred 
ofyeais. Tile last of them 
was Mithridates IV. 
great grandfather of 
Mi**'"''''" ' ~ 



Mithridates L 
Phraates II. 



Ariarathes Vm. Mith- 
ridates, idng of P(nitus, 
puts him to death, and 
sets his son upon the 
throne.. Soon after, 
Ariarathes IX. takes 
Camiadocia from the son 
of Mithridates, who Is 
presenUy aAer re-e 
biiahed by his fhther. 

Syila enteiB Cappado- 
cia, drives the son of 
Mithridates oat of it, and 
Bets Ariobarzanes I. up- 
on tlie tnrune. 

Tigranes, kfaig of Ar- 
menia, drives Ariobar- 
zanes oatof Cappadocia, 
and retaislates the son of 
Mithridatea. 



Aitabanua. After 
very short reign, he is 
succeeded by Mithri- 
dates IL who reigns 40 
yeaiib 



lithridates the Great. 



Phamaces,sonofMith- 
ridates IV. 



Mithridates V. i 
named Euergetes. 

Mithridates VL sur- 
named tiie Great. 
Mithridates seises Cap> 
padocia, and makes hi& 
son king of it. 



MDiMhirea, and aflnr 
him Sinatroces. These 
^0 princes reign about 



Beginning of the war 
between Mithridates and 
the Romans. 

Mitluidates causes all 
the Romans in Asia Mi- 
nor to be massacred hi 
one day. 

Archelausj one of tlie 
^erals of Mithridates, 
■eizes Athens, and most 
of the ciUes of Greece. 
^Syila is charged with 
the war against Mithri- 
He fetakei A- 
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283C 
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1G37 
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Syna 

datei to realore Ca|ipip 
d4icia to AriolMUMUMa 
rigrano 
hiiQofita 
A Aflr the war with iliOi- 
ridaami Pompey raia- 
•latei ArlobarxaiMi. Hli 
reign, ana tli« very riiotl 
one of his ton, conflhiM 



POBTOS. 

Victory of Sylla over 
) fenerali of Mithn- 
'm near Chnionea. 
|H« gains a aecond banle 



i^THtAM fiMPiaa. 



Trearr of peace be- 
tween Mitbridates and 
ISylla, whicli tenninatei 
Iw war. 

MithridatoB puts his 
■onto death. 

Second war between 
Mithridates and the Ro- 
mans. It sutaoiats some- 
thing less than tliree 
yeam 

Mithrktates makes an 
alliance with Sertorius. 

Beginning of tiia thkd 
war of Mithridates 
against the Koaiaus. 
LucuUus and Coita are 
placed at the iiead of tiie 
Koman army. 

Cotta ia defeated by 
sea and land, and forced 
(o shut himself up in 
Chalcedon. Lucullos 
goes to his aid. 

Mithridates forma the 
siege of Cyzicum. I<u- 
euJlus obliges hiin to raise 
it at tlie end of two years, 
and pursues and beats 
him near the Graniciis. 

Mithridates defeated 
in the plains of Cabine. 
He retires to Tigraiies. 

LucuUus declarea war 

against Tigranes, and 

iilMaiunameoftheiMion after defeats hiro, 
and takes Tigranocetta, 
tlie capital of Armenia. 

LucuUus defeats Ti- 
granes and Mithridates, 
who had joitied theirl 
forces near the river Ar-I 
mia. 

Mithridates recovers 
an his dominions, incon- 
sequence of the misun- 
dersundiofi that take 
place io the Roman ar- 



fteaataa m. who aa- 



.Mdnldataa^eUMti 



Pompey Is appolntmi 
tosucceed LiicuiluB. He 
Kains many advantages 
■^— Mitbridatea, and 
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3513 
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Cappadocu. 



Ariobananeilll. He 
n put to deatii by Cas- 
8iu& 

Ariarathes X. 

M- Antony drives Ari- 
arathes out of Cappado- 



Parthiaji £mpirb. 



POMTUS. 



laid 



Orodes. (Mithridatea 

Unfortunate expedition up. 
of CnuBua against the Death of Mithridates. 
Pa thiana. |Phafnacealite8on,whoin 

■***- army Jiad elected 



503 



VentidluB, general of E 
the Romant, gaina a vic-f 
tory over the Parthians, 



ng. mibmits hia pensou 
d domlniona to the &o- 



in ins place. On the nour they had lost at the 

winch happened in the 
year of Uie world 4022, 
Cappadocia was re* 
(I uced into a Roman pro- 
vince. 



Syracuse. 



Syracuse is said to have been found- 
ed in the year of the world 3295: be- 
fore Christ 709. 



Carthagk. 



404 



Geloii's banning. 

Geton ii Klccted king of Syracuse. 
He reigns 5 or a years. ' 

Hiero L He reigns 1 1 yean. 

Ihrajybulus. In a year's ihne he 
is expelled by his subjects. 

Tlie Syracusans enjoy thek liberty 
dunng sixty years. 

The Athenians, assisted by the peo- 
ple of Segesta, undertake the siege of 
Syracuse under their general Nicias. 
They are obliged to raise it at the end 
of two years. The Syracusans pur- 
sue and defeat them entirely. 

Beginning of Dionysius the elder. 



Carthage was founded in the year 
of the world 3158; before Christ 846. 

First treaty between Uie Cartha- 
gmians and Romans. It appears that 
the Carthaginians had carried Uieir 
araib mto Sicily before tliis treaty, as 
they were in possession of part of It 
when it was concluded: but what 
year tliey did so is not known. 

TJie Carthaginians make an al- 
liance with Xerxes. 

The Cartljaginians, under Amil- 
^* ^^2^ ^^ ^'^*^^ fitted in Si- 
cily. They are beaten by Gelon, 



A^S ^•«!»»Pn*«™ send troops un- 
der Hannibal, to aid the peop^ of 
Segesta against the Syracusans. 



Dionysius, after having deposed 
the ancient magistrates of Syracuse, 
is placed at tlie head of the new ones, 
and soon after causes himself to be 
declared generalissimo. 

Revolt of the Syracusans against 
Dionysius, upon account of the tak- 
ing of Gela by the Carthaginians It 
IS followed by a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Cartliagiiiiaiis and Syra- 
cusans, by one of the coiHlltlons of 
whicli Syracuse li»to continue in sub- 
jection to Dionysius. He ePtahlisliea 
the tyranny in his own jterson. 

New troobleR nt ?yrnciise iijmin.n 
D'uHiyshw. He fjiids: measis to ptn an 
eiwl to ibein 



Hannibal and Imiteo ate sent to 
conquer Siciiy. They open the cam- 
paign with the siege of Agrlgentum^ 



The WW made by the Cartfiagl. 
niaiis in Sicily is terminated by a 
treaty of peace with the Syracusans. 
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tiniw for a new war wUh Uie Caitli*- 
finiaiw. 

MuMcre of all the Carthagini) 
in Sicily, followed by a dedaraUoD ^ 
of war, wflicli OiouyMus caused to It 
be signiOed to Uienn by a herald, 
whom he deaoatched to Carthage. 
Diooyiius taxee Unfiuin by eapitu- 



339 



3643 

3G44 
3646 

3647 

V54 

3656 
36S7 

38o8 

3672 

SOPS 



3T54 
3787 
3729 



3736 
3741 

9743 

3745 



361 



360 



357 



SvaACOsK. 



to Sidly with an amy 
to earry on the war agaiiMt Dionynis. 
' iiiliiiewi four or five yean. 



349 

SI7 



The neii year he breaks the 

treaty, and makei bhnielf maeter of 
it again by force. 

Ueath of Diooyi&ui the elder. Hli 
MMt, Diimyaiua the younger, sue 
lUuL By the advice of Dion, hie 
broiher-in-law, he caueee Plato to 
come to hb court. 

Dion, banished by the order of Dio- 
nyaius, retires into Peloponnesus. 

Dioiiysius inakei Arete lus sister, 
tlie wife of Dion, marry Tiniocrates, 
one of his frleiidi. That treatment 
inakai Dion resolve to atudc the ty- 
rant with open force. 

Dion obliges Dionysius to abandon 
Syracuse. He sets sail for Italy. 

CaJlippus causes Dion to be aa 
sinated, and m&Kes himself i 
of {Syracuse, where he reigns about 
thirteen months. 

Hipiiarinus, brother of DIonyrius 
the yininger, drives CJallippus out of 
Syracuse, and estabtbhes himself in 
his piRce for two years. 

Dionysius reinstated. 

The Syracuaans call In Thnoleon 
to their aid. 
Dionysius Is forced bv Timoleon 



CABTHAaS. 



Second treaty of peace concluded 
between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians. 

The Carthaginians make a new 

attempt to seize Sicily. They an 

defeated by Timokmn, sent by tht- 

to surrender liimself, and to retire to Uorinthiaos to the aid of the 2?yr.i 



»46 
33S 



310 



*277 
275 



961 



Corinth. cusaits- 

Hanno, citizen of Carthage, fornv 
Thnoleon almlishes tyranny at Sy- the design of making himself mastci 
racnse. and throughout Sicily, theofhis&tuntry 



liberty of which he reinstates. 



Agathodes makes hbnself tyrant 
of Syracuse. 



Embassy of Tyre to Carthage, tr 
demand aid against Alexander tht 
Great. 

Beginning of the wars between thf 
Carthaginians and Agathocles io Si- 
cily and Africa. ^ 



A Roman legk>n seizes Rbegium 
by treacliery. 

Iliero and Artemldorus are made 
supreme magistrates by the Syra- 
eusan troops. 

Hiero is declared king by the Syra 
cusans. 

Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to 
aid the Mamertines against the Car- 
thachiians. Hiero, who was at first 
against him, comes to an accommo- 
dation with liun, and makes an al- 
Haace with the Romana 



The Carthaginians s^nd tb$ Ro- 
mans aid, under Mago, against Pyr 
rhus. 



Beginning of thi» flrel Punic wnr 
with Uie Roiuans. 't subsists twenty 
four years. 

The R<mians besiege the rartha-l 
flinians in Agiigentum, and take (hcl 
citv, after a nege of seven months. I 

Sea-ficht between the Romans aadi 
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3750 



3755 



3756 

37t)3 



3787 
3776 

3786 

3787 
3788 

37P9 



3nM) 
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3703 
3794 



3798 
3799 



13803 



i255 

'254 



S49 



94b 

241 



Hiero aendi the Carthagf nians aid 
against tiie foreign mercenaries. 



337 



2J8 

217 

216 

215 



214 

212 



295 



201 
900 



Hiero ^oes to meet tlie consul Tib 
Seuipromus, in order to ofier him bis 
Hervices against the Cartbagluiaiis. 



Death of Hiero. Hieronymus his 
grandson succeeds liini. 

Hieronynuis aliandons the party of 
tlie Rniiiaiis, and enters into an al- 
liance with Hannibal. He is assas- 
sinated soon af^er. His death ti 
followed with great troubles to Syra- 
cuse. 



Marcelliis takes Syracuse, after a 
siege of tiiree years. 



Carthaok. 



Carthaginians, near tlie coaai 
Myle. 

Sea-fi^ntnear Ecnomus, in Sicily. 

Regulud in Africa. He is talieu 
prisoner. 

Xanthii ipiis c omes to tlie aid of tlie 
Carthaginians. 

Reguius is sent to Rome to propose 
the excliange of itrisonera. At hiH 
return the Cartliaginians put him vi 
death with the most cruel torments. 

Siege of LilylKuuni by the Romans. 

Defeat of the Cartltaginians near 
the islands ^ates, followed by a 
treaty, that puts an end to tiie lirsi 
Punic war. 

War of Libya against the foreign 
mercenaries. It subsists three yeart- 
and f<mr months. 

The Carthaginians give up Sar- 
dinia to the Romans, and engage ti 
pay tlieni 1200 talents. 

Amllcar is killed in Spain. / «dru- 
bal, his son-in-law, succeeds 1j u in 
the command of the army. 

Hannibal is sent into Spain i en 
the demand of his uncle Asdrubt 

AsdrubaPs death. Hannibal f 
made general of the army in liissteau 

Siege of Saguntnm. 

Beginning of the second Punic war, 
which subsists seventeen years 

Hannibal enters Italy, and gain$! 
the battle of Ticinus and Trebia. 

Battle of Tlirasyinenns. 

Hannibal deceives Fabius at t)iu 
straits of Cafisilinum 

Cn. Scipio defeats the Cartiiagi- 
nians in Spain. 

Battle of Cannae. Hinnibal retires 
to Capua after this baiiA 



Asdrubal is beaten in S| %iu by the 
two Scipios. 



Carthaois. 



Tlie two Scipios are killed in Sjiain. 

The Romans liesiege Capita. 

Hannibal advances to Rome, and betAegea it. The Romans soon after 
take Capna. 

Asdrubal enters Ftaly. He is defeated by the consul Livius, wliom the 
ntlier coiwul Nero had joined. ' 

Scipio makes hinitjelf master of all Spain. He is made consul the yeii 
following and goes to Africa. 

Hannibal is recalled to the aid of his country. 

Interview of lianmbal and Scipio in Aftica, followed by a bloody battle 
[in which the RMnans gain a complete victory. 

Treaty of peace between tlie Carthaginians and Romans, which put 
Ian end to the second -Punic war. 
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3R13 

3816 
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188 


aaso 


164 


3«a 
3ac3 


188 

181 


3848 


156 


3855 


148 


3896 

3858 


148 
110 



38S9 



145 



Fifty yewB ataiMod between tbe end of tbe second and tlie beginning of 
the third Punic war. 

Hannibal ta made pnetor of Carthage, and refomM the courts of justice 
and the finances. A ftier having exercised that office two years, lie retires 
to Icing AntkirJius at Epbesus, wlwni he sdvises to carry the war into Italy. 

Interview of Uannibal and Sdpio at Ephesus. 

Hannibal takes refuge in the island of Crete, to avoid beiqgdeliveied up 
to the Romans. 

Uaonibal abandoM the islaiid of Crete, to take refuge with Pnisias, 
king of Bitfavnia. 

Death of Hannibal. 

Tlie Rooums send oommisrionerB into Aftica, to decide the diffiirenees 
that arose between the Carthaginians and MasiniaBa. 

Second embasqr sent by the Romans into Africa, to make new inquiries 
into tiM difibrences subsisting between the Carthaginians and Masiiiissa. 

Beginning of the tliird Punic war. U subaista a little more than four 



Carthage tobesieged by the Romans. 

Bdpio the younger is made consul, and reoeives tlie command of the 
army before Carthage. 
Scipto takes and antireiy demoUsbes Carthage. 

BXD OF TBB CnOXOLOttXCil. TABL«. 
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Abahtidas makes himself tynnt of 
Sicyon, vi. 100. 

Abas, king of Arfos, ii. 238. 

Abdolonymus is placed upon tbe throne 
of Sidon against his will, v. 48. his an- 
swer to Alexander^ 49. 

Abelox, a Spaniard, his treachery, i. 
291. 

Abradates, king of Susiani 
Cyrus's service, n. 112. he is 
battle of Thymbra, 124. 

Abraham jgoes to Egypt with Sarah, i. 
163. the scripture {>laces him very near 
Nimrod ; and why, ii. 46. 

Abrocomas, one of the generals of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon*s arm^^ marches 
against Cyrus the Younger, lii. 299. 

Absalom, brother of Alexander Jan- 
naeus, vii. 281. he is taken prisoner at the 
siege of Jerusalem, 282. 

Abutites, governor of Susa for Darius, 
surrenders mat place to Alexander, v. 
95. he is continued in his ^vemment, 96. 

Abydos, a city of Asia, besieged by 
Philip, vi. 234. &c. tragical end of that 
city, 235. 

Academy, founded at Alexandria un- 
ier the name of Musaeum, vi. 18. 

Acarnanians, people of Greece, their 
courage, vi. 198. 

Acneeans, settled by Achaeus in Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 243. institution of their com- 
monwealUi, vi. 98. their government, ib. 
cities, of which the Achaean league is' 
formed at first, 99. several cities join it 
afterwards, ib. chiefs who rendered that 
republic so flourishing, 206. T he 

Acheans enter into a war with Sparta, 
vi. 127. afler many losses they call in 
Antigonus to their aid, 133. in a war with 
the jQtolians they have recourse to Phil- 
ip, 168. they declare for the Romans 
against that pnnce, 254. they join with 
the Romans against Antiochus, 299. 
their cruel treatment of many Spartans, 
vii. 4. they subject the Messenians, 28. 
they send deputies to Rome concerning 
Sparta, 31. Callicrates, one of their 

deputies, betrays them, 32, he. ^The 

VOL. VIII* S 



Achsans resolve to share with the Ra- 
mans in the dangers of the war against 
Perseus, vii. 125. they are suspected by 
the Romans, 170. cruel treatment of them 
by the Romans, ^172, &c. troubles in 
Achaia, 188. the Achasans declare war 
against the liacediemonians, ib. they in- 
smt the Roman commissioners, 189. they 
encage Thebes and Cbalcis to join them, 
190. they are defeated by Metellus, 191. 
and afterwards by Mummius, 192, &c. 
Achaia is reduced into a R<Hnan prov- 
ince, 193. 

Achffimenes, brother of Xerxes, iii. 7. 

Achsemenes, brother v€ Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, is placed at the head of the 
army sent by that prince against Egypt, 
iii. 91. he is killed in a battle, ib. 

Achaeus, son of Xuthus, fbimder of the 
Acbseans, ii. 242. 

AchiBus, cousin of Seleixus Ceraunus, 
has the administration of the afiairs of 
Egypt, vi. 149. he aveiwes the death of 
that prince, 150. he refuses the crown, 
and preserves it for Antiochus the Great, 
ib. his fidehty to that prince, ib. he re^ 
volts ag^ainst Antiochus, 157. his power, 
ib. he IS betrayed and delivered up to 
Antiochus, and put to death, 164. 

Achaia, so cslled firom Acheus. — See 
Acheans, ii. 243. 

Acbamians, comedy of Aristophanes; 
extract from it, i. 77. 

Achillas, young Ptolemy's guardian, 
viii. 116. he assassinates Pompey, 117. 
be is put to death, 121. 

Acnoris, king of Egrpt, iii. 359. 

Achradma, one of the quarters of tho 
city of Syracuse, description of it, i'li. 
213. 

Acicborius, (^neral of the Gauls^ 
makes an irruption into Macedonia, vi. 
37. then into Greece, 88. he perishes 
there, 40. 

Acilius (Manius) is appointed to com- 
mand in Greece against Antiochin, vi* 
299. he defeats that prince near Ther- 
IflB, S62. he tulyects the ^Etoliaat, 
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AeiliiM, a fomig Roman, hit 
lo make Prrseua quit his asylum, viL Id 

Acrisiuff, kmg of Arfos, ii. 839. 

Acroiatua, son oTAitihi, kinf of Spar- 
ta, vi. 64. valour oTthaiyoting priocp, 67. 

Actium, city iamuus for Atony's de- 
feat, viiL 138. 

Ada continued in the goTemment of 
Caria after the death of Idreeus her hue- 
hand, v. U. 

Adherbal^senerkl oTthe C arthaginians, 
deftrats the Romans at sea, i. S6S. 

Adimantiis is appointed general of the 
Athenians after the heule of Arginuss, 
iiL 267. hy what means he escapes death 
after his defeat at ^gespotamoe, 274. 

Admetus, kingof theMolossians, fpves 
Themistocies r«uge, iii. 69. he is intimi- 
dated bj|r the Athemans, and sends him 
away, iu. 80. 

Admetus, officer in Alexander's army, 
▼• £8. 

Adonis. Feasta celdirated in honour 
of him at Athens, iii. 205. 

Adore. £tymotoiry of that word, ii. 
tlS. 

^acides, son of Arymbas, king of 
Epirus, is driven out of his dominions by 
the tntrigura of Philip king of Macedi^ 
nia, iv. 303. he reascends the throne, ib. 

decides, king of Epinis, is banbhed 
by his own subjects, v. 2S9. 

^geus, king of Athens, ii. 240. 

^gina, little island near Athens, iL 
886. 

iEgospotamos. famous for Lvsander's 
victory over the Athenians, iii. t72. 

iEgyptus, name given to Sesostris, i. 
165. 

Emilia, sister to Paiilus ^milius: 
nches left by her to Scipio^ at her death, 
ii. 80. 

^militis (Paulus) is chosen consul, 
vii. 131. he sets out for Macedonia, 136. 
exact and severe discipline which he es- 
tablishes in his army, 140. he gams a fa- 
mous victory over Perseus near the city 
of Pydna, 148, 8cc. he pursues Perseus 
in his flight, 150. that prince puts himself 
into his hands, 152. Paulus ^milius is 
continued in the command of the army in 
Macedonia, 155. during the winter-quar- 
ters he visits the mont famous cities of 
Greece, iL upon his return to Amphipdis 
he imparts to the Macedonians the regu- 
lations made by himself and the senate in 
respect to Macedonia, 1&8, &c. he gives 
agreat feast there, 169. he seta out for 



Rome, and paases through Epir w, tha 
cities of which he abandons to be plun- 
dered by the troo}»6, 100. he entent Kome 
in triumph, 161, Uc 

.^milius, deputy from the Romans, 
goes to Philip, nho was besieging Aby- 
dos, and exhorts him in the name of the 
senate to lay down his arms, vi. 237. he 
goes lo Egypt to take possession of the 
guardianship of the king in the name «f 
Uie Roman people, ib. 

iEmilius (L. Pauhis) is elected cotisu: 
with Varro, i. 291. he is killed at the bat- 
tle of Cannc, 294. 

^na, a very rich temple in Media, vi. 
227. 

JEneas, supposed by Virgil contempo- 
rarywith Dido, i. 211. 

iEnobarbus (Domitius), consul, de» 
dares for Antony, and retires to hino, vixL 
136. 

^olus, son of Hellen, reigns in Thes- 
sails ii. 242. 

^ra of Nabonassar, ii. 60. sera of the 
SeleucidX) v. 278. 

Machines, Athenian orator, suffers 
.himself to be corrupted by Philip's gold, 
iv. 285, 8tc he accuses Demosthenes, 
324. he is cast and retires into banish- 
ment, 325. 

^sop the Phrygian: his history, ii. 
293. he goes to the court of Croesus, ib. 
he is supposed to have been the inventor 
of fables, 294. 

^tolia, one of the principal parts of 
Greece, ii. 234. 

iEtolians. War of the ./£toliana 
against the Achsans and Philip, vi. 167. 
treaty of ^eace between them, 192. the 
^tolians join the Romans against Philip, 
197. they make peace with that prince, 
326. they declare against him n)r the 
"Romans, 256. they condemn the treaty 
made between Philip and the Romans, 
280. they form a resolution to scitsc De- 
raetrias, Chalcis, and LkcedaenYon, liy 
treachery, 293. they call in the aid jf 
Antiochus against the Romans, 295. thty 
offer to submit to the Romans, 305. an^ 
cannot obtain peace, ib. the senate, at 
the request of the Athenians and Rhodi- 
ans. gnunt it them, vii. 2. cruel treatment 
of them by the Romans, 169, &c. 

Africa, discovered by the care of Ne- 
chao, i. 179. Hannn sails round it byor- 
der«of the senate of Carthage, 205. fertil- 
ity of Africa, 210. 

Agamemnon, king of Mycene, ii. 23a 
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Agariflti,wifeorM«gae1es. H«r rattl- 
er's conduct in choosiiig her a husband, 
ii. 273. 

Agiithoclea, concubine of Ptolemy Phi- 
)o|>iiior, vt. i6d. miserable end of that 
woiiiaii, 231. 

Ag;tt>iuc(e« sehces the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, 1. 230. his expeditions against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily and Africa, ib. 
he brings over Ofihellas to his side, and 
thtui puts him to death, 237. miserable 
end of that tyrant, ib. 

Agathooles, governor of Parthia for 
Antiochus, vi. 80. 

Agathocles, brother of Agathoclea, vi. 
165. his ascendant over Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, ib. hb measures for obtaining the 
guardianship of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 231. 
he perishes miserablv, ib. 

Agelas of Naupactus, ambassador from 
the allies to Phihp. Wisdom of his dis- 
course, vi. 191, &c 

Agesilaus is elected king of Sparta, iii. 
S3J. his education and character, ib. he 
sets out for Asia, 333. he differs with 
Lysauder, 335. his expeditions in Asia, 
337, &c. Sparta appoints him generalis- 
simo by sea and land, 340. he commis- 
sions Pisander to command the fleet m 
his stead, 341. his interview with Pharna- 
bazua, 342. the Ephori recall him to the 
aid of his country, 346. his rsady obedi- 
ence, ib. he gains a victory over the The- 
baris at Coroitaea, in which he is woimd- 
ed, 3.30. ho returns to Sparta, 351. he 
always retains his ancient mannersL ib. 
he discovers the conspiracy formed by 
Lysander, 352. different expeditions of 
Ag«>8ilau8 in Greece, ib. he causes his 
brother Teleutias to be appointed admi- 
ral, ib. Sphndrias is acquitted by his 
means, iv. 192. Antalcidas rallies him 
upf>ii his being wounded by the Thebans, 
193. dispute between Agesilaus and 
Epaminoiidas in the assembly of the nU 
ii«« of Sparta, 195. he causes war to be 
declared against the Thebans, 196. he 
finds means to save those who fled from 
<hc battle of Leuctra, 199. his conduct in 
the two irruptions of theThebans into the 
territory of Sparta, 201. Sparta sends aid 
to TachoM, kinw of Egy(>t, who had re- 
volted aeatii'<t PerBiH/230. actions of 
A^esilnuH in Egypt, 232. he declares f<>r 
Nectancbus avaiiist Tuchos, ib. he dies 
on his return to Sparta, 233. 

AgAflilaiis, nncle on the nother's side 
l» Aigis, king of Sparta, vi 115. he 



abases that prince** confidence, 1t9. vio^ 
lence which he commits when one of the 
Ephwi, 121. he b wounded and left for 
dead, 122. 

Agesipolis, king of Sparta with Agesi- 
laus, iv. 179. difference between those 
two kings, ib. he conunaiids the army 
sentagamst Olynthus, 182. his dca'h, ib. 

Agesipolis reigntt at Spatta with Ly- 
curgus, vi. 172. he is dethroned by Ly- 
curgus, 276, he retires to the camp of tne 
Romami, ib. 

Agesistrata, mother of Avis, king of 
Sparta, vi. 123. her death, 12S. 

Agiatis, widow of Agis king of Spar^ 
ta, is forced by Lconidas to marry Cleo- 
menes, vi. 126. death of that princess, 
136. 

Agis 1. son of Eurysthenes, king of 
Sparta, enslaves the inhabitants of Llos, 
i. 95. 

Agis II. son of Archidamus, kin^ of 
Sparta, iii. 212. he makes war against 
the people of Elb, 329. he acknowledges 
Leotychides ibr his son at his death, ib. 

Agis III. son of another Archidamus, 
kmv of Sparta, commands the army of 
the Lacedaemonians against the Macedo- 
nians, and IS killed in a battle, v. 111. 

Agis IV. son of Eudamidas, reigns at 
Sparta, vi. 113. he endeavours to revive 
the ancient institutions of Lycurstis, 114. 
he effects it in part, 115,&c. way Agesi- 
laus prevents the final execution of that 
design, 1 19. he is sent to aid the Achieans 
against the ^tolians, 120. on his return 
to Sparta he finds a total change there, 
121. he is condemned to die, and exe« 
cuted, 124, &c. 

Agonothete, a name given to those 
who presided in the pubUc games of 
Greece, i. 48. 

Agriculture. Esteem that the ancients 
had tor it, especially in Egypt, i. 152. in 
Persia, ii. 189. and in Sicily, iii. 131. 
- Asrrigentum. Foundation rf that city, 
iii. 200. it is suhiected first by the Car- 
thaginians, i. 221. and afterwards by the 
Romans, 242. 

Agron, prince of Ill3iTia,vi. 109. 

Anasuerus, name given by the Scrip- 
tures to Astyagcs, as also to Camhyses 
and Darius. — See the names of the last 
two. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, becomes vassal 
and tributary to Tiglath-Pilesar, ii. 61. 

Albanians. Situati<in of their country, 
viii. 98. they are defeated by Pompey, 98« 
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AlewMv Ml «f ParMoi, Idig «rilyw- 

mB, and &ther of Amphitryon, iL S9^. 

Alcmis, Greek poet, ii. 286. 

Alcaader, young Lacedaanonian, putf 
out one of Lycurgue'a e^ea, ii. S49. Liy- 
curgua*a manner of bemg revenged on 
hiu,ib. 

Aketaa, king of the MoloaaiaBB, great- 
grandfather bUh of Pyrrhtta and Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 278. 

Alcibiadea. When verv young be car- 
ries the prize of ▼alour in the battle againat 
the Potidsana, iiL 119. character m that 
Athenian. 190. his intimacy with Socra^ 
tea, 191. tua yersatility of geniua, 193. hia 
passion for ruling akwe, 194. Alci- 
biadea begins to attract notice at Athens, 
iii. 190. his artifice for breaking the treaty 
with Sparta, 194. he engaKes the Athen- 
iana in the war with Sicily, 197. he is 
elected general with Nicias and Lama- 
chus, 201. he is accused of having muti- 
lated (he sutues of Mercury, 206. he ■ 
out for Sicily, without having been aUe 
to bring that affair to a trial, ib. he takes 
Catana by surprise, 209. he is recalled by 
the Atheniana to be tried, 210. he flies, 
and is condemned to die for contumacy, 
ib. he retires to Sparta, 212. he debauches 
rinnea, the wife of Agis, and has a son 
by her, ib. he advises the Lacedaemonians 
to send Gylippus to the aid of Syracuse,, 

217.- Alcibiades retires to Tissapher- 

ncs, iii. 245. his influence with that sa- 
trap, ib. his return to Athens is concert- 
ed, 247. he is recalled, 248. he beats the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, 253. he goes to Tis- 
sapheriies, who causes him to be seized 
and carried prisoner to Sardis, ib. he es- 
capes out of prison, ib. he defeats Min- 
darus and Phamabazus by sea and land 
the same day, 2d4. he returns in triumph 
to Athens, 265. and is declared generalis- 
simo, 256. he causes the great mysteries 
to be celebrated, 257. he sets sail with the 
fleet, 258. ThrasybiiluR accuses him at 
Athens of having occasioned ihe liefeat of 
the fleet near Ephesus, 261. the com- 
mand is taken from him, ib. he comes to 
the Athenian generals at .^gospotamos, 
272. the advice he gives them, ib. he re- 
tires into the province of Phamabazus, 
283. that satrap caus>('« him to be assas- 
sinated, 284. his character, ib. 

Alcibiades, one of the Spartan exiles, 
is reinstated by the Achseans, and sent 
deputy to Rome with complaints against 
them, viL 21. the AchaBami condemn him 



to din, f4. dwy MOi afiw ibmI tfMlM^ 
lence,26. 

Alcimus is placed at the head of D»- 
roetriua Sotera army againat the Jews, 
viL 22S. 

AkrmaMn, ii. 273. 

AlcnuBonidae emelled Athena by PSsis- 
tratus, ii. 275. tney take the care of 
buildins the new temple of Delphi 
themaeTvea, 278. their aim in that i 
taking, ib. 

AkyoneuB, son of Antigonus, carries 
the head of Pynfaua to his father, tL 71. 

Alexamenea is sent b]f the iEltoliaDs to 
seise Sparta, vi 293b his avarice occa- 
sions the miscarriage of that design, 294. 
he is killed.in Sparta, ib. 

Alexander I. son of Ara^tas I. kin? at 
Macedon, avenges the aflront hia mother 
and aisters had received from the Persian 
ambassadors, ii. %2. he makea proposals 
of peace to the Atheniana from the Pet- 
siaiu$, iii. 44. he givea the Greeks intelli- 
gence of the designs of the P^sians, 48. 

Alexander II. son of Amyntas II. reigns 
in Macedonia, and dies at the end of one 
year, iv. 209. 

Alexander III. sumadied the Great, 
son of Philip. His birth, iv. 278. happy 
inclinations of that prince, v. 2. he has 
AristQtie for his preceptor, 3. Alexan- 
der's esteem and afiection for that philos- 
opher, ib. he breaks Bucephalus, 7..— - 
Alexander ascends the thnme of Mace- 
donia, V. 8. he reduces and subjects the 
people bordering upon hb kingdom, who 
had revolted, 9. ne eqters Greece to dis- 
solve the league which had been formed 
against him, 10. he defeats the Thebans 
in a creat battle, ib. and takes their city, 
which he destroys, 11. he pardons the 
Athenians, 12. he siraimons a diet at C(^ 
rinth, and causes himself to be declared 
generalissimo of the Greeks against the 
Persians, 13. he returns into Alacedonia, 
14. and mdces preparations for his expe- 
dition against the Persians, 15. he ap- 
points Antipater to govern Macedonia as 
his viceroy, 16.-— —Alexander sets out 
for Asia, v. 17. arrives at Ilion, nthcre 
he renders great honours to the memory 
of Achilles, 18. he passes the Granicus, 
and gains a sreat victory over the Per- 
sians, 20. he besieges and takes Miletus, 
22. then Halicamassus, 23. and conquers 
almost all Asia Minor, 24. he takes the 
city of Grordium, where he cuts the ftif 
mous Gordian knot, 26. he passe* tht 
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tfcraite of Ciilcia, 27. k. arrives at Tar* 

siis, vrh«re he has a dangerous* illness, w> 
c laioned by baihing in the river Cydnus, 
tb. he is cured of ii in a few days, 30. he 
narches against Dartu?, and gains a fa- 
mous viclury over that prince near Issus, 
96, &c. tired with pursuing Darius, he 
comes to that prince's camp, which his 
troops had just beibre seized, 4i. Alex- 
uider's humanity and attention to Svsi- 
ganibis and the other captive pnnce«»es, 
44.— Alexander enters Syria, v. 45. 
th«$ treatmres laid up in Damascus a/e 
delivered to him, ih. Darius writes him a 
tetter in the most haughty terms, 46. he 
answers it in the same style, 47. the city 
of Sidon opens its gates to him, ib. he be- 
sieges Tyre, 51, ]&c. after a long siege 
he cakes that place by storm, 59. he re- 
ceives a second letter from Darius, 65. 
he marches to Jerusalem, 66. honours 
paid by him to the high-priest Jaddus^ 
68. he eaters Jerusalem and otiTers sacri- 
fices there, ib. Daniel's prophecies rela- 
ting to him are shown him, 69. he grants 
ereat privileges to the Jews, 73. uid re- 
fuses the same to the Samaritans, ib. he 
besieges and takes Gaza, 74. enters 
Egypt, 75. makes himself master of it, 
76. and begins to build Alexandria, 77. 
he goes into Libya, 77. visits the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, 78. and causes him- 
self to be declared the son of that god, ib. 

he returns to Egypt, 79. Alexander, 

on his return to Egypti resolves to ad- 
vance against Darius, v. 80. on setting 
out, he is informed of the death of that 
prince's wife, ib. he causes her to be in- 
terred with great magnificence, ib. he 
passes the Euphrates, 81. then the Ti- 
gris, 82. he comes. up with Darius, and 
gains a great battle, near Arbela, 90. he 
takes Arbela, 91. Babylon, 93. Su8a,95. 
subdues the Uxii, 98, &c. seizes the pass 
of Susa, 99. arrives at Pehepolis, of 
which he makes himself master, ICO, &c. 
and burns the palace of that city in a 
drunken frolic, 102. Alexander pur- 
sues Darius, v. 103. Bessus's treatment 
of that prince makes him hasten his 
march, 104. Alexander's grief on seeing 
the body of Darius, who had just before 
expired, 106. he sends it to Sysigarobis, 
ib. he marches against Bessus, HI. 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes 
from a remote coimtry to see him, 1 13. 
he abandons himself to pleasure and ex- 
GMB» 114. be continues his inarch against 

b2 



he iputi Philotas to death 
upon suspicion of havi 



Bessus, 116. 

' having entered into a 
conspiracy against hmi, 121. and Par- 
menio his father, ib. he subdues several 
nations, 123. he arrives in K.i':triana, ib. 
his cruel treatment of the ilranchide, 
124. Bessus b brought to him, ib.— * 
Alexander taxes many cities in Bactri* 
ana, v. 125, &c. and buiias one near the 
laxartes, to which he gives his nanoe, 
126. he marches against the Sogdians, 
who had revolted, and destroys many of 
their cities, 127. the Scythians send am- 
bassadors to him, who speak with extra- 
ordinary freedom, ib. he passes the lax- 
artes, 129. gains a victory over the Scyth- 
ians, 130. and treats the conquered fa- 
vourably, ib. he quells a revolt of ihe 
Sogdians, 131. he sends Bessus to Ec- 
batana, to be punished, ib. he lakes the 
city of Petra, 132, &c. he abandons him- 
self to the pleasure of hunting, in which 
he is in great danger, 134. he gives CK- 
tus the command of the provinces which 
had been formerly under Artabazus, 135. 
he invites that officer to a feast, and kills 
him, 136, &c. he undertakes various ex- 
peditions, 139. he marries Roxana, daugh- 
ter of Oxyartes, 140. he resolves to march 
into India, and makes preparations for 
setting out, ib. he endeavours to make 
his courtiers adore him after the Persian 
manner, ib. he puts the philosopher CaU 

listbenes to death, 143^ Alexander 

sets out for India, v. 144. he takes many 
cities there that seemed impregnable ana 
frequently endangers his life, 148, &c he 
grants Taxilus his protection, 151. he 
passes the river Indus, and then the Hy 
daspes, 153. and gains a famous victory 
over Poms, 156. he restores that prince 
to his kingdom, 158. he builds Niceea and 
Bucephalia, ib. he advances into India, 
and subjects many nations, 159. he forms 
the design of penetrating as far as the 
Ganges, 163. general murmur of his 
army, ib. he renounces that design, and 
gives orders to prepare for returning, 165. 
excess of vanity which he shows in giving 
thanks to the gods, 166.— -Alexander 
sets out on his march to the ocean, v. ib. 
is in extreme danger at the city of the 
Oxydracae, 167. he subdues all he meets 
in his way, 170. arrives kt the ocean, 171. 
prepares for his return to Europe, 172. 
ne suffers extremely by famine in passing 
desert places, 173. equipage in wtiichhe 
passes through Camuuua, ib. he arrives 
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»t PteMitrdi, ITS. kmaan raodered hf 
htm u> the mshea of Cynia, 176. he puts 
Oninest satrap of the province, to death, 
177. he marries Sutira, the dauchter of 
Darius, 178. he pays the debts of his sol- 
diers, 179. he appeases a OMitiny amongst 
them, 182, &c. he recalls Antipater, m 
Mibstitutes Cralenis in his stead, 184. his 
grief for Hephnstion's J«Uh, ib. &c. he 
conquers the Cosseans, ib.— ^Alexan- 
der enters Babylon, notwithstanding the 
mnister predictions of the Masi and other 
soothsayera, v. 185. he celebrates He- 
phoBstion's funeral with extraordinary 
magnificence, 186. he forms yarioos de- 
signs of expeditions and conquests, 169. 
he sets people at work upon repairing the 
banks of the Euphrates, ib. and rebuild- 
ing the temple of Beius, 190. he abandons 
himself to excessive drinking, which oc- 
casions his death, 192, &c. pomp of his 
funeral, 282. his body is earned to Alex- 
andria, 234. judgment to be paraed on 
Alexander, 195. character of that prince, 
196, &c. Daniel's prophecies concerning 
Alexander, 69, &c 

Alexander, son of Alexander the Great, 
is elected king, ▼. 218. Cassander first 
deorives that prince of the sovereignty, 
260. then puts him to death, 281. 

Alexander, son of Cassander, disputes 
the crown of Macedonia with his brother 
Antipater, vi. 9. he is killed by Deme- 
trius, whom he had called in to his aid, 
ib. 

Alexander I., king of Epirus, marries 
Cleopatra, dauriiter of l4ulip, king of 
Macedonia, iv. 527. 

Alexander Bala forms a c<Mi8piracy 
against Demetrius Soter, vii. 226. he as- 
cends the throne of Syria, 227. he mar- 
ries Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, 228. he abandons himself to 
voluptuousness, ib. Ptolemy declares 
against him in favour of Demetrius Ni- 
cator, 229. Alexander perishes, 230. 

Alexander Zebina dethrones Deme- 
trius king of Syria, vii. 252. he is de- 
feated by Antiochus Grypus, and soon 
after killed, 254. 

Alexander I. , son of Physoon, is placed 
upon the throne of Egypt, vii. 261. he 
causes his mother Cleopatra to be put to 
death, 266. he is expelled by his subjects, 
and perishes soon after, 267. 

Alexander II., son c€ Alexander I., 
reigns in Eeypt aOer the death of La- 
thyrus, vii. Pek, he marries Cleopatra, 



I called Bercniee, aad kiUs tier iii»«t«ea 
days after, ib. the Alexandrians d«4.l»oiie 
him, 274. he dies, and declares M bis 
death the Roman people his heirs, ib. 

Alexander Janneus reigns i-i Judeea, 
vii. 282. he attacks the mhr/.'itants of 
Ptolemais, 262. Lathyrus mar :He8 to the 
aid of that city, and defeats Alexander 
near the Jordan, ib. &c. Ale: ander's re- 
venge upon €raza, 283. quar il between 
that prince and the Pharisee* , 273. gross 
affipont that he receives at the feast of 
tabernacles, ib. vengeance which he takes 
for it, 284. civil war between that praice 
and his subjects, ib. after having tenni- 
nated it, he abafodons himself to feasting, 
and dies, ib. 

Alexander makes himsetf ^ant of 
Pherffi, iv. 209. he endeavours to subject 
the people of Thessaly, ib. Pelopidas re- 
duces him to reason, ib. h^ seizes Pek>- 
pidas by treachery, and puts him in pris- 
(HI, 210. Epaminondas obliges him to re- 
lease his prisoner, 213. he is defeated 
near Cynoscephale, 215. tragical end of 
that tyrant, 216. his diversions, 213. 

Alexander, son of ^p^mis, forms a 
conspiracy against Alexander the Great, 
V. 25. he 18 put to death, 26. 

Alexander, son of Pdysporchon, ac- 
cepts the office of governor-general of 
Peloponnesus, v. 262. he is kSled in Si* 
cyon, ib. 

, Alexander, governor of Persia for An* 
tiochus the Great^ vi. 150. he revohs, uid 
makes himself sover^gn in his province, 
ib. he perishes miscraBly, 154. 

Alexander, deputy from the ^tolians 
to the assembly of the allies held at Tempe, 
vi. 264. 

Alexander, pretend'^d son of Perseus, 
is driven out of Macedonia, where he 
had usurped the throne, vii. 187. 

Alexander, son of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, viii. 133. 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander Jan* 
naeus, reigns over the Jewish nation, vii. 
273, &c. 

Alexandria, a city of Egypt, built by 
Alexander the Great, v. 77. famous li- 
braries of Alexandria, vi. 18, &c. fate of 
those libraries, 19, &c. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the 
Great, upon the laxartes. v. 126. 

Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apa* 
msBa, betrays Epigenes, Antiocfaus*f 
general, vi. 154. 

Algebra, that icieiioe is part of the 
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imahematicst and oo^t not to be ne- 
glected, viii. 12. 

AUobroges, extent of their country, i. 
276. 

Alps, mountains famous for Hannibal's 
passing them, i. 276. 

Amasis, officer of Apnea, is proclaimed 
kuig of Egypl, 1. 183. he is con6rmed in 
the possession of the kingdom by I^abu- 
chodonosor, 184. hejdefeats Apries, who 
marched against him, takes him prisoner, 
and puts him to death, 185. he reigns 
peaceably in Egypt, 186. his method for 
acquiring the respect of his subjects, ib. 
bis death, 187. his body is taken out of 
nis tomb and burnt, by order <^C ambyses, 
ii. 167. 

Ambassadors. Fine example of^isin- 
terestedness in certain Roman ambassa- 
dors, vi. 73. 

Amenophis, kin^ of Egypt, i. 164. his 
manner of educatins his son Sesostris, 
166. this king is the Fharaoh of Scripture, 
who was drowned in the Red Sea, 164. 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes. Barbarous 
and inhuman revenge of that princess, iii. 
67, &c. 

Amisus, a city of Asia, besieged by 
LucuUus, viii. 72. the engineer Callima- 
chus, who defended it, sets it on fire, and 
burns it, 75. 

Amroonians, ii. 168. famous temple of 
that people, v. 76. 

Amnesty, famous one at Athens, iii. 
288. occasions when amnesties are ne- 
cessary, 289. 

Amorces, bastard of Pissuthnes, revolts 
against Darius Nothus, iii. 244. he is 
t^Len and sent into Persia, ib. 

Aniofiis, king of Egypt. See Theth- 
mothis. 

Amphares, one of the Spartan Ephori, 
vi. 123. his treachery and cruelty to king 
Agis, ib. 

Amphictyon, king of Athens, ii. 240. 

Amphictyons. Institution of that as- 
sembly, ii. 240. iv. 74. their power, 75. 
oath taken at their installation, ib. their 
condescensions for Philip occasioned the 
dimmution of their authority, 76. famous 
sacred war undertaken by order of this 
assembly, 283. 

Amphipolis, city of Thrace, besieged 
by Cleon, general of the Athenians, iii. 
188. Philip takes that city from the Athe- 
nians, and declares it free, iv. 274. it is 
soon aAer taken possession of by that^ 
i>rina»|S76. 



AmyHtas I., kiitf of Maoedonia, nib' 
mits to Darius, ii. 322. 

An^ntas II., king of Macedonia, 
father of Philip, iv. 270. his death, 271. 

Amvntas, son of Perdiccas, excluded 
from the throne of Macedonia, iv. 273. 

Amyntas, deserter from Alexander'i 
army, seizes the government of Egypt* 
V. 76. he is killed there, 76. 

Amyntas, one of Alexander the Great's 
officers, V. 94. 

Amyrteus, one of the generals of the 
Egyptians, who had revolted against At 
taxerxes Longimanus, iii. 92. he is as- 
sisted by the Athenians, 105. he drives 
the Persians out of Egypt, and is declar- 
ed king of it, 183. he dies, ib. 

Amytis, wifeofNabuchodonosor,ii. 52 

Anacharsis, of the Scytho-Nomadet 
by nation, one of the seven sages, ii. 292. 
his contempt for riches, ib. 

Anacreon, Greek poet, ii. 287. 

Anaitis. Fate of one of the statues of 
this goddess, vifi. 130. 

Anaxagoras, his care of Pericles, iii. 
97. his doctrine, 123. 

Anaxander, king of Lacedsemonia, i. 
102. 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Zancle, iii. 136. 

Anaximenes, in what manner he saved 
his country, v. 17. 

Andranodorus, guardian of Hierony- 
imis, king of Syracuse, viii. 16. his strange 
abuse of nis authority, ib. after the death 
of Hieronymus, he seizes part of Syra- 
cuse, 19. he forms a conspiracy for as- 
cending the throne, 21. he is accused and 
put to death, ib. 

Andriscus of Adramyttium, pretends 
himself son of Perseus, and is declared 
king of Macedonia, vii. 185. he defeats 
the Roman army, commanded by the 
prstor Juventius, 187. he is twice de- 
feated bv Metellus, ib. he is taken, and 
sent to Kome, ib. he serves to adorn the 
triumph of Metellus, 197. 

Androcles, son of Codrus, king of 
Athens, ii. 243. 

Andromachiis, governor of Syria and 
Palestine for Alexandei, V. 80. sad end 
of that governor, ib. 

Andromachus, father of Achseus, isi 
taken and kep». p'lsur.er by Ptolemy Eu^ 
ergetes, vi. 149. Ptolemy Philopator sets 
him at liberty, and restores him to his 
son, 157. 

Andronicus, general of Antigonus, 
makeshinuelf master of Tyre, v, S'TS. ha 
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!■ iMifliafMl IB that (ilaM bt Ptolemy, and 
:ortnM to nunrende^ 276. 

Andronicus, Pereeu«*a officer, put to 
death, aiid vvbv« vii. 128. 

Aiidroiiicus of Rhodes, to whom the 
world is iudebced for ihe works of Aris- 
totle, viii. 65. 

Androsthenes, commander for I%Uip at 
Corinth, is defeated by Nirostratus, pf»- 
.wr of tlie AchcNuis, ▼!. 265. 

Angels. Opinions of the Pagans coD- 
^eminf ihem, iv. 12. 

Aniciuw, Roman praetor, is charged 
with the war against Geutius, kin^ dS 
liivria, vii. 133. he defeats that |Nniice, 
lakes him prisoner, and sends him to 
Riimc, 140. he rec<»ves the honour of a 
triumph, 162. 

Autaicirlas, Lacedaemonian, concludes 
ni-itli the Persians a peace disgracefol to 
the Greeks, iii. 353, &c 

Antignna, Philotas^s mistress* accuses 
.lau to Alejiander, ?. 118. 

Antigone, the daughter-in-law of Ptol- 
emy, wife of Pyrrhus, vi. 6. 

Antigonia, city built by Antigonus, v. 
813. and destroyed by Seleucus, vi. 3. 

Antigonus, one of Alexander's cap- 
rains, divides the empire of that prince 
^witU the rest of them, y. 218. he makes 
^'ar against Eumenes, and besieges him 
T. Nira, 241. he marches into Pisidia 
against Alcctas and Attalus, 242. he be- 
??uies very powerful, 245. he revolts 
•gainst the kings, and continues the war 
^'^ lib Eumenes, who adheres to them, 254. 
JO is defeated by that captain, 263. he 
gols Eumenes into his hands by treach- 
ery,^ 269. and causes him to perish^ 
f>nson, 270. a league is formed against 
lim, 271. he takes Syria and Phoenicia 
from Ptolemy, 272. and makes himself 
master of Tyre, after a long siege, 273. 
no marches against Cassan<fer, and gains 
great advantages over him, 274. he con- 
Ckuaes a treaty with the confederate 
pnnces, 281. he forms the design of re- 
sionng liberty to Greece, 284. he besieces 
and takes Athens, 285, &c. excessive 
b'«nours paid him there, 287. he assumes 
the title of King, 293. he makes prepa- 
rations to invade Ecypi, 294. his enter- 
prise is unsuccessful, ib. he loses a great 
battle at Ipsus, and is killed in it, 315. 

Antigonus Gonatas offers himself as a 
hostage for Uemetrius his father, vi. ib. 



tiret into im maiitiiM cities, ib. he eeate 
troops lo the aid of the Spartans agiiioiit 
Pyrrhus, 68. he marches to the assisiaiicc 
of Argo«, besieged by that prince, ib. he 
takes the whole army and camp of Pyr- 
rhus, and celebrates the funeral €^ that 
prince with great magnificence, 71. he 
oesieges Athens, 74. and takes it, ib. hia 
death,^. 

Antigonus Do8on,as Philip's guardiaii, 
reigns in Macedonia, vi. 98. the Achseans 
call him into their aid a^^ainst Sparta, 133. 
he occasions their gaining several advan- 
tages, 137, &c. he is victorious in the 
famous battle of Selasia against Cl«*om- 
enes, 141. he makes himself rnasier of 
Sparta, and treats it with great clemency, 
146. he marches against the lUyriaas, 
and dies after having gained a victory 
over them, ib. 

Antig<mus, nephew of Antigontxs Do- 
son, Philip's favourite, discovers to tikat 
prince the innocence of his son Deme- 
trius, and the guilt of Perseus, vii. 56. 
Phihp's intentions in respect to him, 57. 
Antigonus, a Macedonian lord in the 
court of Perseus, vii. 137. 

Antigonus, the brother of Aristobuhn 
f ., is appointed by his brother to terminate 
the war in Ituraea, vii. 281. at his r^um 
his brother puts him to death, 282. 

Antigonus, scm of Aristobuius II., is 
sent to Rome by Pompey, vii. 292. he is 
set upon the throne of Judea, 293. he is 
besieged in Jerusalem, 294. he surrenders 
and is put to death, 295. 

Antimachus, officei- in the army of Per- 
seus, vii. 122. 

Antioch, city built by Seleucus, upon 
tliT^rontes, vi. 3. 

Ani^hus, lieutenant of Alcibiades, 
attacks thW<'<^®d®''*oniA(*s ^i^ ^^ con- 
duct, and is dC^ted with great loss, iii. 
260. - s.^^ 

Antiochus I., sumSfiJ^J Soter, reisBS 
in Syria, and marriesSlfa*^"**^ "" 
father's wife, vi. 32. he eiSfavonrs to 
seize the kingdom of Persamu'S?*?^- "• 
is defeated by Eumenes, ib. he pu^ <>"• 
of his sons to death, and dies hioi^ 
soon afVer, ib. 

Antiochus II., surnamed Theos, a^ 
cends the throne of Syria, vi. 77. he de- ' 
livers Miletus from tyranny, ib. he carries 
the war into Egypt against Ptolemy, 80. 



. -o. ,-r. -T" --. ••••' » '" — ^^^ provinces of the East revolt against 

he est ablishes himself in Macedonia, 41. him, ib. be loses most of those provinces, 
FriAus dnves him out of i^ 64. he re. 81. he makes peace with Ptolemy, and 
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oiarrMS Beranico, tbs daughter of that 
prioce, after having repudiated Laodice, 
ib. he repudiates Berenice, and t«^es 
Laodice again, who causes him to be 
poisoned, 88. Daniel's prophecies coa- 
cerning him, ib. 

AiiUochus Hierax commands in Asia 
Minor, vi. 88. he enters into a league 
with his brother Seleucus against Ptole- 
my, 92. he declares war against Seleucus, 
gives him battle, and defeats him with 
great danger of his life, 93. he is attack- 
ed and defeated by Eumenes, 94. he re- 
t'u-es to Ariarathest who soon after seeks 
occasion to rid himself of him, 95. he 
takes refuge with Ptolemy, who imprisons 
him, ib. he escapes from prison, and is 
assassinated by robbers, ib. 

Antiochus III., surnamed the Great, 
begins to reign in Syria, vi. 150. fidelity 
of AchflBus towards him, ib. he appoints 
Hermias his prime minister, ib. Molon 
and Alexander, whom he had appointed 
governors of Media and Persia, revolt 
against him, ib. he marries Laodice, the 
daughter of Mithridates, 151. he sacrifi- 
ces Epigenes, the most able of his gen- 
erals, to the jealousy of Hermias, 154. 
he n»arches against the rebels, and re- 
duces them, 1^. he rids himself of Her- 
mias, 156. he marches into Ccele-syria, 
and takes Seleucia, 158, Tyre, and Ptol- 
emais, 159. he makes a truce with Ptol- 
emy, ib. Tbe war breaks out again, 160. 
Antiochus gains many advantages, 161. 
he loses a great battle at Raphia, 162. 
he makes peace with Ptolemy, 163. he 
turns his arms against Acheus, who had 
revolted, ib. Achaeus is put into his hands 
by treachery, and executed, 164. expedi- 
tions of Antiochus into Media, 227, Par- 
thia, ib. Hyrcania, ib. Bactriana, 228, 
and even into India, 229. he enters into 
an alliance with Philip to invade the 
kingdom of Egypt, 232, and seizes Coele- 
syria and Palestine, ib. he makes war 
against Attains, 247. upon the remon- 
strances of the Romans lie retires, ib. he 
recovers Coele-sjn-ia, which Aristomeaies 
had taken from him, ib. Antiochus forms 
the design of seizing Asia Minor, 249. he 
takes some places there, 271. an embassy 
is sent to him from the Romans upon that 
head, ib. Hannibal retires to him, 274. 
the arrival of that general determines him 
to engage in a war with the Romans, 283. 
he marches against the Pisidians, and 
Fubjects them,. 286. he gaef to Greece 



at the request of the .fitoliaBS, 296. lit 
attempts to bring over the Achseans i* 
vain, 296, and afterwards the Boeotians, 
299. he makes himself master of Chalcis, 
and all Eubcea, ib. the Romans declare 
war against him, ib. he makes an ill use 
of Hannibal's counsels, 301. he goes to 
Chalets, and marries the daughter of the 
person in whose house he lodges, ib. ho 
seizes the straits of Thermopylse, 302. 
he is defeated near those mountains, and 
escapes to Clialcis, ib. on his return to 
Ephesus, he ventures a sea-fight, and 
loses it, 307. his fieet gains some advan- 
tage over the Rhodians, 309. he loses a 
second battle at sea, ib. conduct of An- 
tiochus after this defeat, 311. he makes 
proposals of peace, 312, which are re- 
jected, 314. he loses a great battle near 
Magnesia, 317, &c. he demands peace, 

318. he obtains it, and on what conditions, 

319. in order to pay the tribute to the 
Romans, he plunders a temple in Ely- 
mais, vii. 9. he is killed, ib. character of 
Antiochus, ib. Daniel's prophecies eon- 
ceming that prince, 10. 

Antiochus, the eldest son of Antiochus 
the Great, dies in the flower of his youth, 
vi. 287. diaracter of that young prince, 
ib. 

Antiochus IT., surnamed Epiphanes, 
goes to Rome as a hostage, vi. 319. he 
ascends the throne of Syria, vii. 61. dis- 
pute between that prince and the king of 
Egypt, 63. he marches towards Egypt, 
65, and gains a first victory over Ptole- 
my, ib. then a second, 66. he makes 
himself master of Egypt, ib. and takes 
the king himself, ib. upon the rumour of 
a general revolt, he enters Palestine, 67. 
besiegos and takes Jerusalem, ib. where 
he exercises the most horrid cruelties, 
ib. &c. Antiochus renews the war in 
Egypt, ^8. he replaces Ptolemy Philo- 
metor upon the throne, and with what 
view, 70. he returns to Syria, ib. he 
comes back to Esypt, and marches to 
Alexandria, 72. Popilius, the Roman 
ambassador, obliges him to quit it, 73. 

Antiochus, incensed at what happened 
in Egypt, vents his rage upon the Jews, 
vii. 74. he orders Apollonius, one of his 
generals, to destroy Jerusalem, ib. cruel- 
ties committed there by that general, ib. 
Antiochus endeavours to abolish the wor^ 
ship of the true God at Jerusalem, 75. he 
enters 'Judsea, and commits horrible o> >• 
elties, 77, &o. he celebrates games t 
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Miierals defeated by Judu MaccalNNn, 
ID. he goes to Persia, aitetnpis to plunder 
the tetnnle of Elymais, arid is shameTully 
repulsed, 66. upon receiviiic aHvice of 
the defeat of his armies in Judea, he sets 
out instantly with design to exterminate 
the Jews, 87. he is struck by the band of 
Ck>d on his way, and dies in the most ex- 
quisite torment's, ib. Daniel*s pri^hecies 
oonceming this prince, 88. 

Antiochus V. called Eupator, succeeds 
his fiither Antiochus Bpiphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria, vii. 214. he continues 
the war with Uie Jews, S15. his generals 
and himself in person are defeated by Ju- 
das MaccaboBus, SI 6. he makes peace 
with the Jews, and destroys the fortifica- 
tions of the temple, 217. Romans discon- 
tented wilh Eupator, 222. his soldiers de- 
liver him up to Demetrius, who puts him 
to death, ib. 

Antiochus VI. mimamed Theos, is 
placed upon the throne of Syria by Try- 
phon, vii. 2S3. he is assassinated soon 
after, 235. 

Antiochus VII. sumaroed Sidetes, 
marries Cleopatra, wife of Demetritn, 
and is proclaimed kingof Syrii, vii. 238. 
he detnrones Tryphon, who is put to 
death, ib. be marches into Judsea, 246. 
besieges John Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, 
ib. the city capitulates, ib. he turns his 
arms agamst Parthia, 247. where he 
perishes, 248. an adventure of this prince 
ui hunting, ib. 

Antiochus VIII. sumamed Grypus, 
begins to reign in Syria, vii. 254. he mar- 
ries Trrphena, the daughter of Physcon, 
king of Egypt, ib. he defeats and expels 
Zebma, ib. his mother Cleopatra en- 
deavours to poison him, and is poisoned 
herself, 255. Antiochus reigns some time 
in peace, ib. war between that {)rince 
and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, 
256. the two brothers divide the empire 
of S^ria between them, 258. Grypus 
marnes Selene, the daughter of Cleopa- 
tra, and renews the war against his bro- 
ther, 264. he is assassinated by one of 
his vassals, ib. 

Antiochus IX. sumat/ied the Cyzieo- 
nian, makes war against his brother An- 
tiochus Grypus, vii. 256. he marries 
Cleopatra, whom Lathy nis had repudi- 
ated, ib. after several battles, he comes 
to an aecommodation wilh his broiher, 
and divides the empire of Syria with him, 



258. be ^ofs to dM aid of fbe 1 
tans, and u unsdcceasful in the wa', ib. 
after his brother's death be endeavours 
to possess himself of his dominion?, 265. 
he loses a battle against Seleucus thesoo 
of Grypus, who puts him to death, ib. 

Antiochus X. sumamed Eusebes, son 
of Antiochus the'Cyzicenian, causes him- 
self to be crowned king of Syria, and de> 
poses Seleucus, vii. 266. he gsins a bstp 
tie against Antiochus and Philip, brother 
of Seleucus, ib. he marries Selene, the 
widow of Gnrpos, ib. he is entirely de* 
feated by Philip, and obliged to take ref- 
use amongst the Parthians, ib. by their . 
aid he returns into Syria, ib. be is agaifl 
expelled, and retires into CiKcia, wiierc 
he ends his d^s, 267. 

Antio<^us Al. sonof Grrpm, endeav* 
ours to revenge the death c^ his brothei 
Seleucus, vii. 266. he is defeated by Eu- 
sebes, and drowned in endeavouring tc 
pass the Orontes, ib. &c. 

Antiochus XII. surnamed Dionysins, 
seizes Ccele-syria, and reigns a very 
short time, vii. 266. 

Antiochus XIII. cal)ed Asiaticus, sent 
by Selene, his mother, to Rome, vii. 2^. 
on his return he passes through Sicily, 
and receives an enormous affront from 
Vcrres, ib. he reigns some time in Syria, 
272. Pompey deprives him of his doinin- 
iwis, 273. 

Antipas, or Antipater, Herod's falber, 
excites great troubles in JudsBa, vii. 288. 
&c. he sends troops to aid Caesar, be- 
sieged in Alexandria, viii. 123. 

Antipater, Alexander's lieutenant, is 
appointed by that prince to crrivern Mace* 
donia in his absence, v. 16. he defeats 
the Lacedoemonians, who nad revolted 
against Macedonia, 1 10. Alexander takes 
his government from him, and cm ders him 
to come to him, 183. suspicions enter- 
tained of Antipater in resp«H^ oi Ait^xan- 
der's death, 193. Antipater's cjcpedirions 
into Greece, after AIexai>i«r s deara 
223. he is defeat?d by ii:« A.henia'-* 
near Lnmia, to which he retiri»s, :•. »j 
surrenders that place by cu; itul^tioD, 
225. he seizes Athens, and put^ a sa . 
son into it, 226. he puts Demoitthenes 
and Hyperides to death, ib. he gives 
Phila, his daughter, to Craterus in mar* 
riage, 231. he is appointed regent of the 
kine«lom of Macedonia, in the room of 
Perdiccas, 239. death of Antipater, 244. 

Antipater, eldest sun of Caasander, vi. 
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9» dispute between* that prince and his 
orolher Alexander for the crown of Ma- 
cedoniaf ib. he kills his mother Thessa- 
lonica, who favoured his younger brother, 
ib. Demetrius drives him out of Macedo- 
nia, ib. be retires into Thrace, and dies 
Uiere, ib. 

AniiphoD, courtier of Dionysius. Wit- 
ty saying,- which cost him his life, iv. 129. 

Antony (Mark) contributes by his val> 
our to the re-establishment of Auletes 
upon the throne of Egypt, viii. 113, &c. 
when triumvir, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 126. his passion for that 
princess, ib. her ascendant over him, ib. 
she carries him with her to Alexandria, 
12SIT Antony returns to Rome, and mar- 
ries Octavia, Caesar's sister, 130. he 
makes some expeditions against the Par- 
tbians, 130. then goes to Phoenicia to 
meet Cleopatra, ib. his injurious treat- 
ment of Octavia, 131. he makes himself 
master of Armenia, and returns to Alex- 
andria, which he enters ill triumph, ib. 
be celebrates there the coronation of 
Cleopatra and her children, 192. open 
rupture between Caesar and Antony, 133. 
Antony puts to Heat, accompanied by 
Cleopatra, 137. he is entirely defeated 
in a «ea*fight off Actium, 138. all his 
troops surrender themselves to Caesar, 
ib. he returns to Alexandria, ib. he 
sends ambassadors to treat of peace with 
Caesar, 139. seeing himself betrayed by 
Cleopatra, he sends to challenge Caesar 
to a single combat, 141. believing Cleo- 
patra had killed herself, he falls upon his 
sword, 14S. he expires in Cleopatra's 
arms, 143. that princess cetelH'ates his 
funeral with great magnificence, 144. 

Anysis, king of Egypt, i. 173. 

Aornos, a rock of India, besieged and 
taken by Alexander, v. 150. 

Apanie« the daughter of Antiochua So- 
ter, and widow of Magas, vi. 79. 

Apaturia. Feast celebrated at Athens, 
iii. 267. 

Apaiurius, officer of Seleucus Cerau- 
nu", forms a conspiracy against that 
prince, and poisons him, vi. 150. he is 
put to death, ib. 

Atiega, an infernal machine, invented 
by Nabis, vi. 225. 

Apelles, courtier of Philip, vi. 175. 
abuses his power, ib. he endeavours to 
humble and enslave the Achaeana, 176. 
be perishes miserably, 188. 

Apeilei, Penens's aflooBi pl ice ni to* 



eusing Demetrius, is cent ambaMOLti!! 4 
Rome by Philip, vii. 53. after the dts!^.* 
of Demetrius, he escapes into Italy, U, 

Apelles, officer of Antiochus EpipAk> 
nes, endeavours to make Mattathias bu* 
crihce to idols, vii. 76. Mattalhias ktAs 
him with all his followers, 77. 

Apellicon, an Athenian, library erectea 
by him at Athens, viii. 65. 

Apis, an ox adored under that name by 
the Egyptians, i. 143. killed by Camby- 
8es,ii. 170. 

Apis, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Apollo. Temple erected in honour of 
him at Delphi, i. 36. 

ApoUocrates, eldest son of Dionysius 
the younger, commands in the citadel of 
Syracuse, in the room of his father, iv. 
153. he surrenders that place to Dion, and 
retires to his father, 160. 

ApoUodorus, of AmphifxHis, one of 
Alexander's officers, v. 93. 

ApoUodorus, friend of Cleopatra, fa 
vours the entrance of that princess into 
Alexandria, and in what manner, viii. 119. 

ApoUodorus, governor of Gaza for La- 
thyrus, defends that place against Alex- 
ander Janmeus, vii. 283. he is assassinat- 
ed by his brother Lysimachus, ib. 

Apollonides, officer in the army of Eu- 
menes, occasions the loss of a l>attle, v. 
241. he is seized and put to death, ib. 

Apollonides, magistrate of Syracuse, 
viii. 23. his wise discourse m the assem- 
bly of the people, 24. 

Apollonius, a lord in the court of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, is sent ambassador by 
that prince, first to Egypt, vii. 64, then 
to Rome, ib. Antiochus sends him with 
an army against Jerusalem, with orders 
to destroy that city, 74. his cruelties 
there, ib. he is defeated by Judas Mao- 
cabaeus, and kUled in the battle, 81. 

ApoUonius, governor of Ccele-syria 
and Phoenicia, marches against Jona- 
than, and is defeated, vii. 229. he forms 
a plot against the life of Ptolemy Philo 
metor, ib. 

ApoHophanes, physician of Antiochus 
the Great, discovers to that prince the 
conspiracy formed against him by Her. 
mias, vi. 155. salutary adrice which he 
gives Antiochus, 157. 

Appius (Claudius) Roman consul, is 
sent mto Sicily, to aid the Mamertines, 
i. 241. he de^ts the Carthaginians and 
Syracusans, ib. 

Appiui (Claudius), Roman 
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a. bra of Pyrrhut, vi. 51 

^ppius (Claudius). Roiiiui,coinniaiidi 
a ^-ody of troops, and is beaten near Ua> 
csjia^ against which he marched with d«- 
cigs to plunder it, vii. 123. 

A pries ascends the throne of figrptt i« 
I^I. success of that prince, ib. Zede- 
kiah, ktnf of Judah, implores his aid, 
} Bf. he declares himself protector of I»> 
rael» ib. Egypt revolts against him, iSS, 
and sets Amasis on the throne, ib. he is 
obliged to retire into Upper Egypt, 184. 
Amasis defeats him in a battle, in which 
he is taken prisoner, and put to death, 185. 

Aquilius (Manius), Roman proconsul, 
is defeated in a battle by Mithridates, 
%vho takes him prisoner, and puts him to 
death, vm. 51. 

Arabians (Nabathean) character of 
that people, v. 278. 

Aracua, Lacedenumian admiral, iiL 
270. 

Araspes, a Median nobleman, is ap- 
pointed by Cyrus to keep Panthea pri»> 
oner, ii. HI. passion which ho conceives 
for (bat iNrincess, ib. goodness of Cyrus 
in respect to him, ib. he does that prince 

Seat service in g<Mng as a spy amongst 
e Assyrians^ ib. 

Aratus, son of Clinias, escapes from 
Sicyon, to avoid tlie fury of Abantidas, 
vi. 100. he delivere that city from the 
tyranny, ib. and unites it with the Achs> 
an league, 101. he appeases a sedition 
UDon the point of breaking out at Sicyon, 
103, &c. he is elected general of the 
AchGBans, 104. he takes Corinth from 
Antigonus, 107, &c. he makes several 
cities enter into the Achaean league, 108. 
ne has not the same success at Argos, 
110. he marches ajpiinst the ^tohans, 
121. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, gains 
several advantages over him, 128. Ara- 
tus^senvy of that prince, 132. he calls in 
Antigonus to aid the Acheans against the 
Lacedeemonians, ib. ho marches against 
the ^tolians, and is defeated near Ca* 
phyaB, 168. Philip's affection for Aratus, 
lb. Apelles, Philip's minister, accuses 
him falsely to that prince, 177. he is de-^ 
dared innocent, 178. he accompanies 
Philip into ^tolia, his expeditions 
against the ^lolians, Lacedaemonians, 
and Eleans, 180. Philip causes him to 
be poisoned, 195. hi8\funerai solemnized 
magnificently, 196. 

Aratus the jroungar, sen ef the gr«Kt 



AratH, is chier ma|^Btat« oT die Acba* 
ana, vi. 174. Philip causes him to be 
poisoned, 196. 

Arbaces, governor of the Medes fiM> 
Sardanapalus, revolts against that prince, 
and founds the kingdom of Media, ii. 58. 

Arbaces, gener^ in the army uf Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, against his brother 
Cyrus, iii. 209. 

Arbela, city of Assyria, famous iw 
Alezandor's victory over Daritm, ▼.91. 

Arceolas, Alexander's lieutenant. 
Provinces that fell to hb lot after that 
prince's death, v. 218. 

Archagathus, son of Agathocles, com- 
mands in Africa after his father's depar- 
ture, i. 237. he perishes there miso^biy, 
238. 

Archelaus, governor of Susa for Alex- 
ander, v. 96. 

Archelaus, general for Antigonus, 
marches against Aratus, who besieged 
Corinth, and is taken prisoner, vi. 107. 
Aratus sets him at liberty, 108. 

Archelaus, one of the generals of Mith- 
ridates, takes Athens, viii. 52. he is driv- 
en out of it by Sylla, 56. he is defeated 
by the same captain, first at Ciueronea, 
56. and then at Orchomenus, 60. he es- 
capes to Chalcis, ib. and has an inter- 
view with Sylla, near Delium, 62. Ar- 
chelaus gees over to Munena, 66. he 
engages the latter to make war against 
Mithridates, ib. 

Archelaus, son of (he former, is made 
hi^h^priest and sovereign of Comana, 
viu. 102. he mariies Berenice, queen of 
Egypt, 113. he is killed in a battle with 
the Romans, 114. 

Archelaus, son of the latter, enjoys the 
same dignities as his father, vii. 390. he 
marries Glaphyra^ aud has two sons by 
her, ib. 

Archelaus, second son of Archelaus 
and Glaph3rra, ascends the throne of 
Cappadocia, viL 330. Tiberius does him 
great services with Augustus, ib. he 
draws the revenue of Tiberius upon hioH 
self, 331. he is cited to Rome, and why, 
ib. he is very ill received thore, ib. he 
dies soon after, ib. 

Archias, a Corinthian, founder of Sj* 
racuse, iii. 140. 

Archias, a Theban, is killed hv the 
conspirators at a feast given by Philli* 
das, one of them, to the BcBOtarchs, ir. 
180. 

ArsUaa, wiwsdiaiH delivers up the er- 
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itor BypflrUMi and Mveral otlMr per- 
sons, to Antipater, t. 228. 

Archibius. His attachment to Cleo- 
patra, viii. 146. 

Archidamia,LacediBinomanlady. He^ 
Koic aclioD of hers, vi. 65. she is put to 
death .by order ofAmphares, 125. 

Archidamusi kins of Sparta^ iii. 103» 
be saves the Lacedtemonians from the 
fury of the Helots, ib. he (XMnniands the 
troops of Sparta at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, 147. he besiei^es 
Platasae, 161. 

Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, gains a 
battle against the Arcadians, iv. S^. his 
valour during the siege of Sparta by 
Eparainondas, 217. he reigns in Sparta, 
233. • 

Archidamus, brother of Agis, escapes 
fi'oro Sparta to avoid the fury of Leoni* 
das, vi. 126. Cleoroenes recalls him, 128. 
he is assassinated in returning home, ib. 

Archidamus, ambassador of the iEto^ 
fians, endeavours to engage the Achieans 
to declare for AntiochuS) vi. 298. 

Archilochus, Greek poet, inventor of 
Iambic verses, ii. 284. character of his 
poetry, ib. 

Archimedes, famour goometrician, vUi. 
1 1 . he invents many machines of war, 12. 
prodigious effects of those machines, 29. 
lie is killed at the taking of Syracu«M), 37. 
his tomb discovered by Cicero, 38. 

Archon, one of Alexander's officers. 
Provinces that fell to him after that 
prince's death, v. 218. 

Archon is elected chief magistrate of 
the Achseans, vii. 123. wise resolution 
ivhich he makes that people take, 124. 

Archons instituted at Athens, iv. 71. 
their functions, ib. 

Ardys, king of Lydia, ii. 83. 

Areopagus: ita establishment, iv. 69. 
authority of that senate, ib. Pericles 
weakens its authority, 71. 

Aretas, king of Arabia Petrsa, submits 
to Pompey, viii. 105. 

Arete, daughter of Dionysius the ty- 
rant, first married to her brother Theo- 
ndes, anti aflerwards to her uncle Dion, 
iv. 131. during the banishment of the 
Utter sh'-) « married to Tiroocrates, 146. 
Dion ree» ves her again, 160. her death, 
162. 

Arethw«3 a fountain famous in fabu* 
kMM history lii. 213. 

Areus, or <* of the Spartan exiles, is re- 

Astatadby .^ Ach«uw« and canries to* 
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cosations againit (ham to Roma, ym. 21. 
the Acheans condemn him to die, 24. his 
sentence is annulled by the Romans, 26. 

Areus, grandson of Cleomenes, reigns 
at Sparta, vi. 64. 

Areus, another king of Sparta, vi. US 

Argaeus is placed by the Athenians 
upon the throne of Macedonia, iv. 273 
is defeated by Philip, 275. 

The Argihan: a name given to the 
slave who discovered Pausantas's ooa^ 
spiracy, iii. 66. 

Arginuste. Isles famous for the victoij 
of the Athenians over the Lacedaemoni 
ans, iii. 264. 

Argo, king of Lydia, ii. 82. 

Argoa, foundation of that kingdom, ii. 
239. kings of Argos, ib. war between the 
Argives and Lacedaemonians, i. 97. they 
refuse to aid the Greeks against the Per* 
sians, iiu 325. Argos besieged by Pyr- 
rhus, vi. 70. Aratus endeavours to bnng 
that city into the Achosan league, 11^ 
but without success, ib. Argos is subject* 
ed by the Lacedemonians, 135. and after 
wards bvAnttgonus, 136. Argos surren- 
ders to Philocles, one of Philip's gen»* 
rals, 255. the latter puts it again into the 
hands of Nabis, 257. it throws off the 
yoke of that tyrant, and re-establishes its 
liberty, 279. 

Argus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Anaeus, of Alexandria, philosopher : 
Augustus Cesar's esteem for hini, viii. 

ArisBus commands the lefl wing of C jr- 
rus's armj^ at the battle d* Cunaza, iiu 
299. he flies upon advice of that prince's 
death, 302. the Greeks offer him the 
crown of Persia, 306. he refuses it, and 
makes a treaty with them, 307. 

Ariamnes, an Arabian, deceives and 
betrays Crassus, vii. 304. 

Anamnes, king of Cappadocia, vii. 
334. 

Ariarathes I. king of Cappadocia, vii* 
323. 

Ariarathes II., son of the former, reigns 
over Cappadocia, vii. 82$. he is defeated 
in a battle by Perdiccas, who seizes his 
dominions, and puts him to death, 324. 

Ariarathes III. escapes into Armenia 
after his father's death, vii. 324. he as* 
cends the throne of his ancestors, ib. 

Ariarathes IV. king of Cappadocia* 
vii. 324. 

Ariarathes V. marries Antlochis, 
daughter of Antioclms tha Great, vi. 95. 
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the RoBHM k^ft gnat 6m apes lum for 
having uded hw rather-in-Uw, viL 9. be 
■cndi his sod to Rome, and with what 
view, 104. he declares for the Romans 
asainst Perseus, 106. death of Ahara^ 
thes, 176. 

Ariarathes Vl, goes to Rome, and why, 
Tii. 104. he refuses to reign during fats 
father's life, 176. after his father's death 
he ascends the throne of Cappadocia, ib. 
he renews the alliance with the Romans, 
ib. he is dethroned by Demetrius, ib. be 
miploies aid of the Romans, ib. Attaius 
re-establishes him upon the throne, 177. 
he enters into a confederacy against De^ 
metrius, 326. he marches to aid the Ro- 
mans against Aristonicus, and is killed in 
that war, ib. 

Ariarathes VII. reigns in Cappadocia, 
vii. 326. his brother-ii^law Mithridates 
causes him to be assassinated, ib. 

Ariarathes VIII. is placed upon the 
throne of Cappadocia by Mithridates, vii. 
S27. he is assassinated by that prince, 
lb. 

Ariarathes IX., king of Cappadocia, is 
defeated by Mithridates, ana driven out 
•f his kingdom, vii. 327. 

Ariarathes X. ascends the throne of 
Cappadocia, vii. 329. Sisinna disputes 
the possession of it with him. and carries 
it against him, 390. Ariarathes reigns a 
second time in Cappadocia, ib. 

Ariarathes, son of Mithridates, reigns 
in Cappadocia, viii. 47. he is dethroned 
by the Romans, ib. he is reinstaled a 
second, 48, and then a third time, ib. 

Ariaspes, son of Artaxerxes Mnemmi, 
deceived by liis brother Ochus, kills him- 
self, iv. 236. 

Aridnus, bastard brother of Alexander, 
is declared king of Macedonia after the 
death of that prince, v. 195. Olympias 
causes him to be put to death, 258. 

Arimanius, a deity adored by the Per^ 
sians, ii. 216. 

Arimazes, Sogdian, governor of Petra 
Oxiana, refuses to surrender to Alexan- 
der, V. 132. he is besieged in that place, 
ib. he submits to Alexander, who puts 
him to death, 134. 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, un- 
der Artaxerxes Mnemon, ascends the 
throne of Pontus, i. 111. he revolts 
against that prince, iv. 234. 

Ariobarzanes I. is placed upon the 
throne of Cappadocia by the Romans, vii. 
928. be is twice dethroned by Tigranes, 



tb. Ponpey reimtatea him ni ui6 <|irirt 
possession of the throne, ib. 

Ariobarzanes II. ascends the throne of 
Cappadocia, and is killed soon after, vii. 
328. 

Ariobarzanes III. reigns in Cappado- 
cia, vii. 328. Cicero suppressea a con- 
spiracy forming against nim, ib. he sides 
with Pompey against Caesar, S29. the 
Iktter lays him under contribution, ib. be 
refuses an alliance with Cesar's naur- 
derers, ib. Cassius attacks him, and hav- 
ing taken him prisoner, pots him to death, 
ib. 

Ariobarzanes, governor of Persia for 
Darius, posts himself at the pass of Susa^ 
to prevent Alexander from passing it, v. 
98. he h put to flight, 99. 

Aristagoras is established eoTemor of 
Miletus by Histiaeus, ii. 322. he joins the 
lonians in theb revolt against Darius, 
324. be soes to Lacedemon for aid, 326, 
but ineftoctually, ib. he goes (o Athens, 
327. that city grants him some troops, 
ib. he is defeated and killed in a battle, 
329. 

Aristander, a soothsayer in the train 
of Alexander, v. 86. ' 

Aristazanes, officer in the court of 
Ochus, iv. 254. 

Aristeas, citizen of Argos, ^ves Pjr- 
rhus entrance into that city, vi. 69. 

Aristgenes, chief magistrate of thn 
Achseans, engages them to declare fo' 
the Romans against Philip, vi. 251, &c 

Aristides, one of the generals of the 
Athenian army at Marathon, resigns the 
command to Miltiades, ii. 339. he distin- 
giiishes himself in the battle, 340. he is 
banished, 345. he is recalled, iii. 25. he 
goes to Themistocles at Salamis, and 
persuades him to fight in that strait, 38. 
ne rejects the offers of Mardonius, 45. 
be gams a famous victory over that gen- 
eral at PlatcflB, 50. he terminates a di^ 
ference that had arisen between the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 51. con- 
fidence of the Athenians in Aristides, 62. 
his condescension for that people, ib. he 
is placed at the head of the troops sent 
by Athenq to deliver the Greeks from the 
Persian yoke, 64. his conduct in that 
war, 65. he is charged with the admin- 
istration of the public revenues, 70. hii 
death and character, 74. 

Aristides, painter, his works greatly 
esteemed, vii. 194. 

Aristioa iiiurpa the goyenmicnt at 
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Athens, &nd acts with great cruelty, viii. 
63. he is besieged in that city by Sylla, 
b. he is taken and put to death, 56. 

Aristippus, philosopher, his desire to 
hear Socrates, iv. 16. 

Aristippus, citizen of Argos, excites a 
sedition in that city, vi. 67. he becomes 
.yrant of it. 111. he is killed in a battle, 
112. continual terrors in which that ty- 
rant lived, 111. 

Aristobuius I. son of John Hjrrcanus, 
succeeds his father in the high>priesthood 
and sovereignty of Judaea, vii. 280. he 
assumes the title of king, 281. he causes 
his mother to be put to death, ib. then 
his brother Antigonus, 282. he dies soon 
after himself, ib. 

Aristobuius 11. son of Alexander Jan- 
nseus, reiens in Judsa, vii. 288. dispute 
between mat prince and his brother Hyr- 
caniis, ib. Pompey takes cognizance of 
':t, 289. Aristobulus's conduct makes him 
his enemy, ib. Pompey lays him in chains, 
290, and sends him to Ilome, 292. 

Aristocracy, form of government, ii. 
244. 

Aristocrates commands the lefl wing 
of the Athenians at the battle of Argi- 
nusse, iii. 264^ 

Aristodemus, chief of the Heraclidte, 
possesses himself of Peloponnesus, ii. 

Aristodemus, guardian of Agesipolis, 
kint; of Sparta, iii. 347. 

Aristodemus of Miletus is lefl at Athens 
by Demetrius, v. 286. 

Aristogenes, one of the generals of the 
Athenians at the battle of Arginusae, iii. 
264. 

Aristogiton conspireii against the ty- 
rants of Athens, ii. 277. bis death, ib. 
statues erected in honour of him by the 
Athenians, 279. 

Aristomache, sister of Dion, is married 
to Dionysius the tyrant, iv. 114. - 

Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, vi. 110. 
his death, 111. 

Aristomenes, Mestenian, offers his 
daughter to be sacrificed for appeasing 
the wrath of iho g'jdd, i. 98. he carries 
the prize of val jnr it the battle of Ithomc, 
100. he is elected king of the Messe- 
nians, 101. Ai henis the Lacediemoniaiis, 
and sacr^f^**? SOt") of them in honour of^ 
Jupiter of hIvMne, 101. he sacrifices 
brmself ao4J. dfter upon his daughter's 

Ar.fi'y Bac t, second of that name. 



king of Messene, gains a Tictory over 
the Lacedsemonians,^. 103. bold action 
of that prince, ib. he is beaten by the 
JUicedsemnnians, 104. his death, 105. 

Aristomenes, Acarnanian, is <.hargi*d 
with the education of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
VI. 237. he (]oashe8 a conspiracy formed 
against that prince, 273. Ptolemy puts 
him to death, 274. 

Ariston of Syracuse, comedian, dis- 
covers the conspiracy formed by An- 
dranadorus against his country, viii. 21. 

Ariston, pilot: coimsel which i^e gives 
the Syracusans, iii. 236. 

Aristonicus possesses himself of the 
dominions of Attains, vii. 244. he defeats 
the consul Crassus Mucianus, and takes 
him prisoner, ib. he is beatea and iaken 
by Perpenna, ib. the consul sends him 
to Rome, ib. he is put to death there, 
245. 

Aristophanes, famous poet, i. 77. char* 
actcr of his poetry, ib. &c. faults with 
which he may justly be reproached, ib. 
extracts from some of hia pieces, 78. 

Aristophon, Athenian captain, accuses 
Iphicrates of treason, iv. 244. 

Aristotle. Philip charges him with 
the education of Alexander, iv. 278. v. 
3. his application in forming that prince, 
ib. suspicions of him in respect to the 
death of Alexander, 193. fate of his 
works, viii. 65. 

Arnienes, son of Nabis, goes a hostage 
to Rome, vi. 283. 

Armenia, province of Asia, i. 22. It 
was governed by kings, 113. 

Arms, used By the ancient Persians, 
ii. 196. 

Arphaxad, name given by the Scripture 
to Phraortes. See Phraortes. 

Arrichion, Pancratiast. Combat of 
that athleta, i. 52. 

Arsaces, son of Darius. See Artax- 
erxes Mnemon. 

Arsaces I. governor of Parthia for An- 
tiochus, revolts against that prince, vi. 
80. he assumes the title of king, 9b. 

Arsaces II. king of PartKia, takes 
Media from Antiochus, vi. 226. he sus- 
tains a war with th;jt prince, vii. 228. he 
comes to an accommodaMon with Antir*- 
chus, who leavos him in peaceable pos- 
session of his kingdom, ib. 

Ar&aine*:, natural son of Artaxerxet 
Mneuion, is assassinated by his brother 
Ochus, iv. 235. 

Arses reigns in Persia after the death 
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Artinoe, daughter of PtolemyLftgus, 
is married to Lysiniachua, king ofThrace, 
vi. 4. after the death of that prince, her 
brother Ceraunus marries her. 36. &tal 
sequel of that marriage, ib. she is ban- 
ished mto Samothracia, 37. 

Arsinoe, another daughter of Ptolemy 
Lagus, marries her brotner Ptolemy Phil- 
adel|)hus, Ti. 75. death of that princess, 
$4. 

Arainoe, sister and wife of Ptolemy 
Phikmietor, vL 161. her death, 166. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Auletus: 
Cesar's sentence in her favour, viii. 119. 
she is proclaimed queen of Egypt, 121. 
Caesar carries her to Rome, and makes 
her serve as an ornament in his triumph, 
124. Antony, at the request of Cleo- 
patra, causes her to be put to death, 127. 

Arsinoe, wife of Magas. See Apame. 

Arsites, satrap of I%rygia, occasions 
the defeat of the Persians at the Gran- 
icus, V. 18. he kills himself through de> 
spair, 21. 

Art. See Arts. 

Artaban, uncle of Phraates, causes 
himself to be crowned king of Parthia, 
and is killed soon after, vii. 250. 

Artabanes, brother of Darius, endea- 
vours to divert that prince from his enter- 
prise against the Scythians, ii. 315. he is 
made arbiter between the two sons of 
Darius, in respect to the sovereignty, 
347. his wise discourse to Xerxes upon 
that prince's design to attack Greece, 
iii. 9, &c. 

Artabanus, the Hyrcanian, captain of 
the guards to Xerxes, conspires against 
that prince, and kills him, lii. 76. he is 
kitlea himself by Artaxerxes, ib. 

Artabarzanes, after the death of Da- 
rius, disputes the throne of Persia with 
Xerxes, ii. 347. he continues in amity 
with his brother, and lose? his life in his 
service at the battle of Salamis, 348. 

Artabarzanes, king of Atropatene, 
■ubmits to Antiocbus, vi. 155. 

Artabazus, a Persian lord,< officer in 
fho army of Mardonius, iii. 48. his coun- 
sel to that general, ib. he encapes into 
Asia after the battle of Plateefe, 50. 
Xerxes gives him the connnand of the 
coasts of Asia Minor, and with what 
view, 64. he reduces the Egyptians, who 
had revoltet! against ArUxerxes, 91. 
Artabazus, f.^emor of one the 



prorineea of Asia for Ochus, revo.cs 
against that prince, iv. 240. supported 
by Chares the Athenian, he gains several 
advantages, ib. he is overpowered, and 
retires mto Macedonia, ib. Ochus re- 
ceives him again into favour, 256, &c. 
his fidelity to Darius, v. 106. 

Artagerses, officer of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, is kdlled in the battle of Cunaxa, 
iii. 301. 

Artainta, niece of Xerxes, iii. 57. vio- 
lent passion of that prince for her, ib. 
fatal sequel of that passion, 58. 

Artaphemes, governor of Sardis fb* 
his brother Darius, wishes to compel the 
Athenians to reinstate Hippias, it. 281. 
he marches against the island of Naxos* 
with design to surprise it, ^4. he is be- 
sieged in Sardis by the Athenians, ^8. 
he discovers the conspiracy of Histieeus, 
329. he marches agamst thf revolted lo- 
nians, 330. 

Artaphernes, ambassador of Artax- 
erxes to the Lacedaemonians, iii. 178. 

Artarius, brother of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, iii. 93. 

Artavasdes, king of Armenia, vii. 299. 

Artaxerxes I. sumamed Longiraanus, 
by the instigation of Artabanes, kills his 
brother Darius, and ascends the throne 
of Persia, iii. 75. he rids himself of Arta- 
banes, 76. he destroys the party of Arta- 
banes, 79, and that of Hystastpes his el- 
der brother, ib. he gives Theniistoclea 
refuge, ib. his joy for the arrival of that 
Athenian, 81. alarmed by the conquests 
of the Athenians, he forms the design of 
sending Themistocles into Attica at the 
head of an army, 89. Egypt revolts 
against him, 90. he compels it to return 
to its obedience, 91. be gives up Inani3 
to his mother, contrary to the faith of a 
treaty, 92. he permits Ezra to return to 
Jerusalem first, and then Nehemiah, 94. 
he concludes a treaty with the GreekL, 
106. he dies, 179. 

Artaxerxes II. sumamed Mnemon, i« 
crowned Icing of Persia, iii.'279. Cyrus 
his brother attempts to murder him, 280. 
Artaxerxes sends him back to his govern* 
ment of Asia Minor, 280. he marches 
against C3^rus, advancing to dethrone 
him, 298, gives him battle at Cunaxa, W 
and kills him with his own hand, 301. he 
cannot force the Greeks in his brother's 
army to surrender themselves to him, 
307. he puts Tissaphernes to death, 340. 
ho concludes a treaty with the Greek% 
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555. he attacks Evagoras, king of Cy- 
prus, 356, &c. he Judges the affair (^ 
Tiribaziis, his expeditido against the Ca- 
ducians, 363, &c 

Artaxerxes sends an ambassador into 
Greece to reconcile the states, iv. 206. 
ne receives a deputation from the Greeks, 
lb. honours which he pays to Pelopidas, 
!207. he undertakes to reduce Egypt, 228. 
that enterprise miscarries, 230. he medi- 
tates a second attempt against Egypt, 
"tSl . most of the provinces of his empire 
revolt against him, 233. troubles at the 
court of Artaxerxes concerning his suc- 
cessor, 234. death of that prince, 236. 

Artaxerxes III. before called Ochus. 
See Ochus. 

Artaxias, king <^ Armenia, vii. 82. 

Artemidorus invested with the supreme 
authority at Syracuse, viii. 2. 

Artemisia, queen of Halicamassus, 
supplies Xerxes with troops in his expe- 
dition against Greece, iii. 21. her cour- 
age in the battle of Salamis, 37. 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, reigns in 
Caria after the death of her husband, iv. 
248. honours which she renders to the 
memory of Mausolus, 249. she takes 
Rhodes, 250. her death, 251. 

Artemisium, promontory of Euboea^ 
famous for the victmy of the Greeks over 
the Persians, iii. 32. 

Artemon, Syrian. Part that queen 
Laodice makes him play, vi. 88. 

Artistona, daughter of Cyrus, wife of 
Darius, ii. 297. 

Artoxares, eunuch of Darius Npthus, 
forms a conspiracy against that prince, 
iii. 182. he is put to death, 183. 

Arts. Origin and progress of the arts, 
ii. 205. arts banished from Sparta byLy- 
curgus, 262. and had in honour at Athens 
by Solon, 273. 

Artyphiiw, son of Megabyzus, revolts 
against Ochus, iii. 181. he is suifocated 
in ashes, ib. 

Aruspices. See Au^ry. 

Arymbas, king of Epirus, iv. SOS. 

Asa, king of Judah, defeats the army 
of Zara, king of JSthiopia, i. 173. 

Asdrubal, Hamilcar's son-in-law, com- 
mands the Carthaginian army in Spain, 
i. 267. he builds Carthagena, ib. he is 
killed treacherously by a Gaul, 268. 

Asdrubal, surnamed Calvus, is made 

Sisoaer in Sardinia by the Romans, i. 
9. 

Asdrubal, Haiuubal's brother, com- 
82 



mands the troops in Spain after his br<v 
ther's departure, i. 272. he receives ordem 
from Carthage to march to Italv to tL« 
aid of his brother, 301. he sets Ibrward, 
and is defeated, 303. he loses a great 
battle near the river Metaurus, and ii 
killed in it, ib. 

Asdrubal, Gisgo's brother, commanda 
the Carthaginian troops in Spain, i. 304. 

Asdrubal, surnamed Hoedus, is sent by 
the Carthaginians to Rome to demand 
peace, i. 310. 

Asdrubal, Masinissa's grandson, com- 
mands in Carthage, during the siege of 
that city by Scipio, ii. 18. another A sdrtK 
bal causes him to be put to death, 22. 

Asdrubal, Carthaginian general, ia 
condemned to die; and wherefore, ii. 13. 
the Carthaginians appoint him general 
of the troops without their walls, 18. he 
causes another Asdrubal, who command- 
ed within the city, to be put to death, 22. 
his cruelty to the Roman prisoners, ib. 
after the taking of the citv, he intrenches 
himself in the temple of ^sculapius, 25. 
he surrenders himself to Scipio, ib. 
tragical end of his wife and children, ib. 

Ashes. Smothering in ashes, a punish* 
ment amongst the Persians, iii. 180. 

Asia. Geographical description of it, 
i. 20. it is considered as the cradle of the 
sciences, ii. 207. 

Asmonean family. Duration of their 
reisn in Judea, vii. 294. 

Aspasia, celebrated courtesan, iii. 117. 
she marries Pericles, 124. accusation 
formed against her at Athena, ib. her 
great knowledge occasions her being 
ranked amongst the sophists, ib. 

Aspic, serpent whose bite is mortal, 
vi. 30. 

Aspis, eovemor for Artaxerxes in the 
neighbourhood of Cappadocia, revolts 
against that prince, iii. 368. he is ptmish- 

i soon after, ib. 

Assur, son of Shem, who gave his 
name to Assyria, ii. 45. 

Assyria: origin of its name, ii. 45. 

Assyrians. First empire of the As* 
Syrians, ii. 43. duration of that empire. 
ib. kings of the Assyrians, 44, Sec. secona 
empire of the Assyrians, both of Nineveh 
and Babylon, 61. subversion of that em- 
|nre by Cyrus, ISO. 

Aster, of Amphipolis, shoots out Phil- 
ip's right eye, iv. 285. that prince putt 
him to death, ib. 
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Aitrunom/. NatioiM thai applied theiD- 
■elvM first 10 it, i. 151. ii. 211. 

Actyaces, king of the Medev, called 
in Scripture Ahasuenis, iL 81. oe givea 
his daiufhter in marriage to Cambyaea, 
king 01 Persia, ib. causes Cyrus his 
grandson to conie to his court, )t4. 

Astymedes, deputy to Rome by the 
Rhodians, endeavours to appease the an^ 
ger of the senate, viu 166. 

Asychis, king of Egypt, author of the 
law concerninx loans, i. 172. famous pyr- 
amid built by his order, ib. 

Atheas, king of Scythia, is defeated 
by Pliilip, against whom he had declared 
war, iv. 313. 

Athensea, or Panathenea : feasts cele- 
brated at Athens, i. 25. 

Athenasus, general of Antigonos, is 
sent by that prince against the Nabathsan 
Arabians, ▼. 279. he perishes in that ex- 
pedition, ib. 

Atheneus, brother of Eumenes, is neat 
ambassadOT by that prince lo Rome, vii. 
36. 

Atheneus, covemor for Antiochus in 
Judaea and Samaria, to esubUsh that 
prince's religion in them, vii. 75. 

Athenion, courtier of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, goes to Jerusalem by order of that 
prince, vi. 96. 

Athens. Athenians. Foundation of the 
kingdom of Athens, ii. 240. kings of 
Athens, ib. the Archons succeeu them, 
ib. Draco is chosen legislator, 265, then 
Solon, 267. Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, 
274, &c. the Athenians recover their lil>> 
erly, 279. Hippias attempts in vain to re- 
establish the tyranny, 280. the Athe- 
nians, in conjunction with the lonians, 
bum the city of Sardis, 328. Darius pre- 
pares to avenge that insult, ib. famous 
Athenian captains at that time, 332. Da^ 
rius*s heralds are put to death Uiere, 337. 
tlie Athenians under Mihiades gain a 
(itmous victory over the Persians at Ma- 
rathon, 340. moderate reward granted 

Miltiades, 343. The Athenians, at- 

tacked by Xerxes, choose Themistocles 
general, iii. 24. they resign the h<mour 
nf commanding the fleet to the Lacedss- 
monians, 26. they are reduced to aban- 
don their city, 33, &c. Athens is burnt 
hiy the Persians, 36. battle of Salamis, 
in which the Athenians aoouire infinite 
glory, 38, they abandon their city a 



aeeond time, 45. die AtfaeoiaBB and La^ 
oedsrooDians cut the Persian army to 
pieces near Platieie, 50. they defeat the 
Persian fleet at the same time near My* 
cale, 55. they rebuild the wails of their 
city, 59. the command of the Greeks in 
general transferred to the Athenians, 65. 
■ T he Athenians, under Cimon, gain 
a double victory over the Persians near 
the river Eurymedon,iii. 87. they support 
the Egyptians in their revolt against 
Persia, 90. their considerable losses ir 
that war, 92. seeds of division betwee*. 
Athens sJid Sparta, 103. peace re-estab- 
lished between the two states, 105. The 
Athenians gain several victories over tbe 
Persians, which obliges Artazerxes to 
conclude « p^ce highly glorious for th 
Greeks, 106. jealousy and diflTerences be- 
tween Attica and Sparta, 114.' treaty oT 
peace for thirty years between the two 
states, 116. the' Athenians besiege Samos, 

117. they send aid to the Corcyrsans, 

118. they besiege Potidsa, 120. open 
rupture between Athens and Sparta, 123. 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 146. 
reciprocal ravages of Attica and Pelo- 
ponnesus, 149. Plague of Athens, Hi. 

153. The Athenians seize Potidea, 158. 
they send forces against the isle of Les- 
bos 164, and make themselves masters 
of Mitylene, 167. the plague breaks ot:t 
again at Athens, 173. the Athenians take 
Pylus, ib. and are besieged in it, ib. they 
take the troops shut up in the isle of 
Sphacteria, ib. they make themselves 
masters of the island of Cythera, 184. 
they are defeated by the lliebans neur 
Delium, 185. truce for a year between 
Athens and Sparta, 186. the Athenians 
are defeated near Amphipolis, 188. b^aty 
of peace for fifty years between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, 190.— 
The Athenians, at the instigation of Al- 
cibiades, renew the war against Sparta, 
iii. 197. they engage, by his advice, in 
the war with SicOy, ib. Athens appoints 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and I^iamachus, gen- 
erals, 201. triumphant departure of the 
fleet, 206. it arrives in Sicily, 209. the 
Athenians recall Alcibiades, and condemn 
him to die, 210. after some actirms, they 
besiege Syracuse, 215. they undertake 
several works that reduce the city to ex- 
tremities, 221. they are defeated by sea 
and land, 222, &c. they haxard a second 
battle by sea, and are defeated, 225. they 
resolve to retire by land« 237. they ar« 
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reduced U> mirreoder themselves to the 
Syracusaiur, 239. their generals are put 
to death, 241. consternation of Athens 

upon this defeat, 242. The Athenians 

are abandoned by their allies, iii. 343. 
Uie return of Alcibiades to Athens is con- 
certed, 248. the Four Hundred invested 
Hith full authority at Athens, 2dO. their 
power is annulled, 252. Alcibiades is re- 
called, ib. he occasions the gaining of 
Rbveral great advantages by the Athen- 
ians, 253. the Athenians elect him gene- 
rilissiino, 256. their 4eet is defeated near 
Ephesus, 261. the command is taken 
from Alcibiades, ib. they gain a great 
victory over the Lacedaemonians near 
the Aruinusae, 265. they are entirely de- 
f ated by the latter near iSgospotamos, 
272. Athens besieged by Lysander, cap- 
itulates and surrenders, 275. ^Thirty 

tvrants appointed to govern Athens, by 
Lvsandcr, iii. 286. she recovers her lib- 
erty, 288, &c. she enters into the league 
formed against the Lacedaemonians, 345. 
Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens, 353. 
•he Athenians aid the Theban exiles, iv. 
13-i. they repent it presently after, 191. 
they renew the alliance with the The- 
Itins, 192. they declare against the latter 
fir the Lacedsemonians, 203. many of 
tSe Athenian allies revolt, 241. generals 
employed to reduce them, ib. &c. alarm 
of the Athenians, occasioned by the nrep- 
arations for war made by the king ot Per- 
sia, 245. they send aid to the Megalopol- 
itans, 248. and afterwards to the Rhodi- 

ans, 261. The Athenians suffer them- 

S'ilves to be cajoled by Philip, iv. 276. 
Demosthenes endeavours in vain to rouse 
them from their lethar^, 288, &c. Athens 
joins the Lacedaemonians against Philip, 
304. the Athenians under Phocion drive 
Philip out of Eubcea, 305, &c. they 
oblige that prince to raise the siege of 
Pennthus and Byzantium, 312. they 
form a league with the Thebans against 
Philip, 318. they lose the battle of Chav 
ronea, 320. they make a treaty with Phil- 
ip, 322. immoderate joy of Athens upon 
uiat prince's death, 329. the Athenians 
form a league against Alexander, v. 9. 
that prince pardons them, 12. conduct of 
the Athenians in respect to Harpalus, 
180. Commotions at Athens upon the 
news of Alexander's death, v. 221. the 
Atheiuans march against Antipater, 223. 
they are victorious at first, ih. and are 



afterwards reduced to submit, 225. An- 
tipater makes himself master of their city, 
226. Phocion is condemned to die by the 
Athenians, 247. Cassander takes Athens, 
25 1 . he makes choice of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus to govern the republic, 252. Adiens 
taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 285. ex- 
cessive honours paid to Antigonus and 
his son Demetrius by the Athenians, 287. 
Athens besieged by Cassander, and de- 
livered by Demetrius, 310. excessive 
flattery of Demetrius by the Athenians, 
ib. Athens shuts its gates against Deme- 
trius, vi. 3. he takes that city, 8. Athens 
declares against Antigonus Gonatas, 74. 
and is taken by that prince, who puts a 

garrison into it, ib. The Athenians 

carry their complaints against Philip to 
Rome, vi. 238. that prince besieges tneir 
city, 239. decrees of Athens against 
Philip, 245. she sends three famous phi- 
losophers upon an embassy to Rome, and 
wherefore, vii. 179. Athens taken by 
Archelaus, viii. 52. Aristion makes him- 
self tyrant of that city, ib. his cruelties 
there, ib. it is besieged and retaken by 
Sylla, 52,&c.—»Govemment of Athens, 
iv. 62. foundation of the government in- 
stituted by Solon, 63. abuses introduced 
into the government by P^tcles, iii. 101. 
inhabitants of Athens, iv. 65. senate, 67. 
Areopagus, 69. magistrates, 71. assem- 
blies of the people, ib. other tribunals, 74. 
revenues or Athens, 76. education of 
youth, 79. different species of troops of 
which the armies of Athens were com- 
posed, 85. choice of the generals, iv. 
332. equipment of galleys at Athens, 
264. exemptions and lionours granted by 
that city to those who had rendered it 
great services, 266. orations pronounced 
by order of the state in honour of those 
who had died for their country, 323. of 
religion, i. 22. feasts of thePanathenssa, 

25, Bacchus, 26, and Eleusis, 28. 

Peculiar character of tlie people of 
Athens, iv. 93. easiljr enrageo, and soon 
appeased, ib. sometimes ungrateful to 
their generals, and those who had served 
them best, iii. 261. humane to their ene- 
mies, 289. taste of the Athenians for the 
arts and sciences, iv. 96. their passion 
for the representations of the theatre, i. 
77. common character of the Athenians 
and Lacedosrooniuis, iv. 97. 

Athlets. Etymology of the word, i. 47. 
exercises of the athtetae, 4B, trial tlurough 
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wUeh tktjpMMd before thor fiwight, ib. 
rewardi granud to them when victori- 
ous, 59. 

AthlothetA, their function, i. 48. 

Athos, famous mountain of Macedo- 
nia, iii. 14. 

Atossa, wife of Artuerxes Mnemon, 
I?. 235. 

Atossa, dauchter of C'mis, and wife 
of Cambyses first, and after of Smerdis 
the Magian, ii. 175. she is last married 
to Darius, 297. Democedes cures her of 
a dangerous distemper, 202. she per^ 
suades Darius to send him into Greece, 
and why, SOS. she is called Vashti in 
Scripture, 305. 

Atreus, sonof Pelops, king of Mycens, 
ii. 239. 

Atropates, one of Alexander's gene- 
rals: provinces which fell to him afler 
that prince's death, v. 218. he causes 
himself to be declared king of them, 241. 

Attains I. king of Pergamus, vi. 94. 
war between that prince and Seleucus, 
150. Attains joins the Romans in the war 
against Philip, 198. he gains several ad- 
vaotaj^es over that prince, 232. he dies, 
258. his magnificent use of his riches, ib. 

Attalus II. sumamed Philadelphus, 
prevails upon the Achaeans to revoke their 
decree against his brother, vii. 124. he 
comes ambassador to Rome, 163. he 
reigns in Cappadocia as guardian to At- 
talus his nephew, 177. war between At^ 
talus and rrusias, ib. death of Attalus, 
242. 

Attalus III. sumamed Philometor, goes 
to Rome, and why, vii. 178. he ascends 
the throne of Cappadocia, after the death 
of his uncle, ana causes him to be much 
regretted through hb vices, 242. he dies, 
and by his will feaves his dominions to the 
Roman people, 243. 

Attalus, Syracusan, discovers the- in- 
telKsence held by Marcellus in Syracuse 
to £fpicydes, viii. 31. 

Attalus, Philip's lieutenant,' is sent by 
that prince into Asia Minor, iv. 326. 
marriage of his niece Cleopatra with 
Philip, ib. Alexander's ouarrel with At- 
talus in the midst of the feast, 327. Alex- 
der causes him to be assassinated, v. 9. 

Attica divided by Cecrops into twelve 
cantons, ii. 240. See Athens. 

Atyadse, descendants of Atys, ii. 82. 

Atys, son of Croesus, good qualities of 
that prince, ii. 88. his dcalh^ 89. 



Aogory: puerilities of that sdesoe, 
32. 

Augustus. See Cesar Augustus. 

Autophradates, governor of Lydia 6r 
Artaxerxes Mnenwm, is charged by thai 

Srince with the war against Datames, iii. 
69. be is defeated, 370, and retires into 
his government, ib. he joins with the 
provmces of Asia in their revolt agaii»t 
Artaxerxes, iv. 234. 

Axiochus, Athenian, takes upon him 
the defence of the generals condemned to 
die after the battle of Areinusse, iii. 270. 

Axithea, wife of Nioocfes, kUls herself^ 
V. 275. 

Azarias, one of the three Hebrews 
miraculously preserved in the midst of the 
flames, iL 68. 

Azotus, a city of Palestine, i. 177. 

Baal. See Bel. 

Babel, description of that tower, i. 52. 

Babylon, Babylonians: foundation of 
the city of Babylon, ii. 45. description of 
that city, 48. kings of Babylon, 60. dura- 
tion of its empire, ib. siege and taking of 
that city by Cyrus, 134. it revolts against 
Darius, 306. that prince reduces it to obe- 
dience, 308. Alexander makes himself 
master of Babylon, v. 93. Destruction 
of Babylon foretold in several parts of 
the scripture, ii. 130. curse proiiounced 
against that city, 140. eagerness <^ 
princes, to destroy it, ib. The Babyloni- 
ans laid the first foundation of astnmomy, 
210, &c. . 

Bacchidas, eunuch of Mithrkiates, viii. 
74. 

<• Bacchides, governor of Mesopotamia 
under Antiochus Epiphanes and Deme- 
trius Soter, is defeated in many engage- 
ments by Judas Maocafafleus, vii. 223. 

Bacchis, whose descendants reigned at 
Corinth, ii. 241. 

Bacchus, feasts institated at Athens in 
honour of him, i. 26. 

Bacchylides, Greek poet, iii. 135. 

Bactriana, province of Upper Asia, i. 
20. 

Bsetica, part of old Spain, i. 214. 

Bagoas, eunuch of Ochus, commands 
a detachment during that prince's expe* 
dition against Egypt, iv. 254. he poisons 
Ochus, 257. he places Arses upon the 
throne of Persia, 258. he causes that 

Since to be put to death, and places 
arius Codomanus upon the throne in 
bis stead, ib. he &lls into the hands of 
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AlezanJer, ▼. IIS. he gaiM an ucendant 
over that prince, ib. by his intrigues he 
causes Orsines to be put to death, 177. 

Baptphanes, goyernor of the citadel of 
Rabyton, surrenders to Alexander, v. 93. 

Bagorazus, Artaxerxes*i eunuch, is 
put to death by order ot Xerxes, iii. 179. 

Bala. See Alexander Bala. 

Baleares islands : why so called, i. 213. 

Barca. See Harailcar, surnamed Bar- 
ca. 

Barsiua, wife of Alexander, v. 219. 
Polysperchon puts her to aealh, 281. 

Bas'<.:et. Procession of the basket at 
Athens., i. 30. 

B/istards : law of Athens against them, 
iii. 159. 

Hastarnse, people of ^arniatia in Eu- 
rope ; their character, vii. 98. 

Hatlalioo, sacred, of the Thebans, iv. 
193. 

Battles and combats celebrated in an- 
cient hi«tory. Near the coasts of Myle, 
i. 243. near Ecnomus, 244. of Ticinus, 
280. of Trebta, 282. of Thrasymenus, 
235. of Cannae, 292. of Zama, 307. of 
Thymbra, ii. 118. of Marathon, 339. of 
ThermopyljE, iii. 27. of Artemisium, 31 . 
of Salamia, 37. of PlatJBBR, 44. of My- 
cale, 55. of the river Eurymedon, 87. 
»»f ArginusRj, 264. of i£gos{)otamo8, 272. 
of Cunaxa, 298. of Leurtra, iv. 197. of 
Maiitin'ia, 218, &c. of Chseronea, 320. 
of the GranicujB, v. 19. of Issus, 34, &c. 
of Arhela, 85. of the Hydaspes, 153. of 
Ipsus, 313. of Selasia, vi. 141. of Ra- 
phia, 161. of Caphyae, 168. of Elis, 201, 
&c. of Octolophos, 243. of Cynoeceph- 
alae, 260. of mount Corychus, 307. of 
Elea, 309. of Myonnesu8,3n. of Mag- 
nesia, 314. of Bethsura, vii. 86. of the 
river P^neus, 115. of Pydna, 144. of 
Leucopetra, 192. of Carrae, 309. of Ca- 
birae, viii. 73. of Arsamia, 87. of Ac- 
lium, 1.<18. 

Bee ; name given Sophocles, i. 73. 

Bel, divinity adored by Ihe Assyri- 
uis ; terople erected in honour of him, 
ii.62. 

Belesis, Hilng of Babylon. See Nabo« 
nassar. 

Beigiiis, at the head of the Gauls, 
makes^an irruption into Macedonia, vi. 
37. he liefeats Oeraunus, and is soon 
after dented hims<^lf, 38. 

Belshazzar, king of Babylon, called 
also Labvnit, or Nabonid, ii. 71. he is 
hcKieged ui Babylon by Gyrus, 137. he 



gives a great feast to hit whole court the 
same nifiht that city is taken, ib. he m 
killed in bis palace, 139. his death fore- 
told in Scripture, 136. 

Belus, name given Aroenophis, i. 166, 
and to Nimrod, li. 44. 

Belus, the Assyrian, ii. 44. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, vL 
17. influence of that princess over her 
husband, ib. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy PhiUb> 
delphus, marries Antiochus Theos, vL 
81. Antiochus repudiates her, 88. Lao- 
dice causes her to be put to death, 88. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
vi. 90. Ptolemy Philopator causes her to 
be put to death, 91. Berenice's hair, 158. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy L»> 
thyrus. See Cleopatra. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Au- 
ietes, reigns in Egypt during her (ather'e 
absence, viii. 113. she marries Seleucue 
Cybiosactes, and then causes him to be 
put to death, ib. she marries ArchelauSf 
lb. Ptolemy puts her to death, 114. 

Berenice, wife of Mithridates, viii. 74. 
unhappy death of that princess, 75. 

Berosus, historian, vu 77. 

Bessus, chief of the Bactrians, be- 
trays Darius, and puts him in chains, v. 
104. he assassinates that prince, 105. he 
is seized and delivered up to Alexander, 
124. that prince causes him to be exe* 
cuted, 131. 

Bestia (Calpumius) is sent by the Ro- 
mans against Ju^urtha, ii. 38. his con- 
duct in Uiat war, ib. 

Bethulia, city of Israel : siege of that 
ci'y by Holopbemes, ii. 77. 

Bias, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
ii. 290. 

Bibius, commander in .^tolia for the 
Romans, vii. 169. his conduct in that 
province, ib. 

Biblos, city of Phoenicia, v. 47. 

Bibulus (M. Calpumius), is appointed 
by the Romans to command in Syria after 
the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians, 
vii. 318. his incapacity, ib. 

Bisaltie, people of Thrace: valiant 
action of one ot the kings, iii. 27. 

Bithynia, province of Asia Minor, i. 
21. kings of Bithynia, 110. Mithridates 
possesses himself of it, viii. 51. it is re- 
duced into a province of the Roman eniF- 
pire, 68. 

Biton and Cleobis, Argives, models of 
fraternal friendship, iL 86. 
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Boedms, Ung of M amiuiua, Jugor- 
lha*s fiuher^io-law, ii. 40. be deliTera up 
hit «on to the Romans, 41. 

BoBoUirch, prindpiJ magUtrato of 
Thebes, iv. 186. 

ficeotia, part of Greece, ii. S34. wh 
just prejudice against that country, iv. 
22S. 

Boeotians. See Thebans. 

Boges, irovemor of Eiooe for ti» king 
of Persia, lii. 84. bis ezceM of bravery, 
ib. 

Bolis, Cretan: his stratagem and trea- 
son to Achaeus, vi. 164. 

Bomilcar, Carthaginian general, makes 
himself tyrant of Carthage, i. S96. he is 
put to death, 237. 

Bosphonis, Cimmerian, country sub- 
ject to Mithridates, viiL 99. 

Bostar, commander of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sardinia, is murdered by the 
mercenaries, i. 264. 

Brachroans, Indian philosophers, ▼. 
169. their opinions, employments, and 
manner of living, ib. 4tc. 

Branchidm, family of M elitus, settled 
by Xerxes in the Upper Asia, and de- 
stroyed by Alexander the Oreat, ▼. 124. 

Brasidas, Lacedemonian general, di»> 
tinguishes himself at the siese of Pylori 
iii. 173. his expeditions into Thrace, 184. 
he takes Amphipolis, 185. he defends 
^at place acamst Cleon, and receives a 
wound oT which he dies, 188. 

Brennus, general of the Gauls, makes 
an irruption mto Pannonia, vi. 37. Ma- 
cedonia, 38, and Greece, ib. he perishes 
in the last enterprise, 39. 

Bruchion, ouarter ci the city of Alex- 
andria, viii. IzO. 

Ducephalia, city built by Alexander, 
T. 8. 

Bucephalus, war-horse, backed b^ Al- 
exander, V. 6. wonders related ut that 
horse, 7. 

Burial of the dead in the earth, ii. 220. 
burial of kinfls amongst the Scythians, 
310. care of the ancients to procure 
burial for the dead, i&. 266. 

Bumins-glass, by the means of which 
Archime«^ is said to have burnt the Ro- 
man fleet, viii. 30. 

Busiris, king of Egypt, i. 162. 

Busiris. brother ot Amenophis, infa- 
mous for nis cruelty, i. 169. 

ByUos, city of the islo of Proflopitis, 
m.91. 



Byrsa, name of the atadel of Car- 
thage, ii. 21. 

Byzantium, city of Thrace, dehverei 
by tne Greeks from the power of the 
Persians, iii. 64. it submits to the Athe- 
nians, 255. siege of Byzantium by Philip, 
iv. 309. 

C A.BIRJC, city of Asia, famous for La 
cullus^s victory over Mithridates, viii. 74 

Cadiz, city of Spain, i. 214. 

Cadmus, Phmmcian, seizes Boeotia, 
and builds Thebes there, ii. 240. it wu 
he who introduced the use of leUers into 
Greece, i. 169. 

Cadusians, people of Assyria: the) 
submit to Cyrus, ii. 113. revolt of the 
Cadusians against Artaxerxes, in. 365. 
Tuibazus makes them return to their 
duty, 366. 

Cadytis, name given to the city of Je- 
rusalem by Herodotus, L 181. 

Coelestis, Urania, or the moon, god- 
dess of the Carthaginians, i. 191. 

Ctesar (Julius), nis power at Rome, 
viii. 91. he restores Ptolemy Auletes, 
106. he goes to Egypt, in hopes of find- 
ing Pompey there, 117. he makes him- 
self judge between Ptolemy and his sister 
Cleopatra, 118. Caesar's passion for that 
princess, 119. 124. battles between his 
troops and the Alexandrians, 120. he 
gives the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra 
and Ptolemy, 124. he confirms the Jews 
in their privileges, ib. he gains a great 
victory over Pnarnaces, and drives him 
out of the kingdom of Pontus, ib. he is 
killed soon after, 125. 

Caesar (Qctavius), aflerwards sur- 
named Augustus, joins with Antony and 
Lepidus to avenge Caesar's deatK, viii. 
125. he quarrels with Antony, 132. he 
gains a ereat victory over him near Ac- 
tium, 138. he goes to Egypt, 140. he 
besieges Alexandria, 141. mterview of 
Caesar and Cleopatra, 144. he is de- 
ceived by that princess, whom he was in 
hopes of deceiving, 145. 

Caesarion, son of Julius Caesar ana 
Cleopatra, viii. 124. he is proclaimed 
king of Egypt, jointly with his mother, 
133. 

Caina, city of Pontus, taken from 
Mithridates by Pompey, viii. 101. 

Cairo, its famous castle in Egypt, li 
119. 

Calanus, Indian philosopher, comes ta 
the court of Alexander the GrcMit, v. 161 
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ho dies ▼olantarily upon a foneral pile, 
177, &c. 

Calchidrus, in the name of the Lace- 
daemonians, concludes a treaty with Tis- 
saphemes, iit. 244. 

C alias, son of Harpalus, officer in Al<- 
exander^s army, v. 17. 

Callias, citizen of Athens, is cited be* 
fore the judges upon account of Aristides, 
iii. 72. he is appointed plenipotentiary 
for Athens to Artaxerxes, iii. 106. 

Callibius, Spartan, is appointed gov- 
ernor of the citadel of Athens, iii. 276. 

Callicrates, Spartan, kills Epaminon- 
das in the battle of Mantinea, iv. 220. 

Callicratef, deputed by the Achaeans 
to Rome, betrays ihein, vii. 32. he pre- 
vents the Acheans from aiding the two 
brothers, the Ptolemies, against Anti- 
ochiis, 71. he impeaches aH the Achae- 
ans who had seemed to favour Perseus 
to the Romans, 171. 

Calhcratidas succeeds Lysander in the 
command of the Lacedemonian fleet, iii. 
262. he goes to the court of Cyrus the 
Younger, 2^. he is defeated near the 
islands of Arginus«, and killed in the 
battle, 265. 

Callimachue,' polemarch at Athens, 
joins the party of Miltiades, ii. 339. 

Callimachus, governor of Amisus for 
Mithridates, defends that city against Lu- 
cuUus, and then sets it on fire, vtii. 75. 

Calippus, Athenian, assassinates Dion, 
and seizes the tyranny of Syracuse, iv. 
162, &c. he is soon after assassinated 
himself^ ib. 

CalUsthenes, philosopher in the train 
of Alexander, v. 141. tnat prince causes 
him to be put to death, 143. character of 
that philosopher, ib. 

Callixenes, Athenian orator, accuses 
tlie Athenian sencrals falsely in the sen- 
ate, iii. 267. ne is punished soon after, 
269. 

Calpumius Beslia. See Bestia. 

Calvinus (Domitius) commands in 
Asia (or Caesar, viii. 120. 

Calumniators, or false accuscm, pun* 
Uiment of them in Egi^pt, i. 139. 

Cambylus, general in the service of 
Antiochus, betrays Achaeus, and delivers 
him up to that prince, vi. 164. 

Cambyses, rather of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, ii. 92. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus, ascends the 
throne or Persia, ii. 166. he enters Egypt 
with an army, ib. and makes himself 



master of it, 167. hifl rage against the 
body of Amasis, ib. his expedition against 
Ethiopia, 168. on his return he plun- 
ders the temples of the city of Thebes, 
169. he kills the god Apis, 170. he puts 
his brother Smerdis to death, ib. he Kills 
Meroe, his sister and wife, 171. he pre- 
pares to march against Smerdis the Ma- 
g'an, who had usurped the throne, 173. 
i dies of a wound which he gives him- 
self in the thigh, 174. 

Camisares, Carian, governor of Leu- 
co-Syria, perishes in the expedition of 
Artaxerxes against the Cadusians, iii. 
367. 

Canaanites: origin of that people, i. 
162. 

Candaules, king of Lydia, ii. 82. 

Candia, islands. See Crete. 

Canidius, Antony's lieutenant, vnL 
138. 

Cannae, city of Apulia, famous for 
Hannibal's victory over the Romans, i, 
292. 

C aphis, Phocaean, Sylla's friend, is 
sent by that general to Delphi, to receive 
the treasures of it, viii. 53. religious ter> 
ror of Caphis, ib. 

Caphye, a city of Peloponnesus, 
known by the defeat of Aratus, vi. 168. 

Cappadocia, province of Asia Minor, 
i. 22. kings of Cappadocia, 112. it is re- 
duced into a Roman province, vii. 331. 

Capua, a city of Italy, abandons the 
Romans, and submits to Hannibal, i. 297. 
it is besieged by the Romans, 299. the 
tragical end of its principal inhabitants, 

Caranus, first king of Macedonia, ii. 
242. 

Carbo : oppressiomi committed by him 
at Rome, viii. 61. 

Cardia, city of the Chenonesus, iv. 
301. 

Caria, province of Asia Minor, i. 21. 

Caridemus, of Orea, is banished 
Athens, v. 12. he is persecuted by Alex- 
ander, and retires to Darius Codomanus, 
ib. his sincerity occasions his death, 31, 
&c 

Carmania, province of Persia, v. 173. 

Carrae, a city famous for the defeat of 
Crassus, vii. 309. 

Carthage, Carthaginians. Foundation 
of Carthage, i. 209. its augmentation, 
212. conquesto of the Carthaginians in 
Africa, ib. in Sardinia, 213. they possess 
themselves of the Baleanan mlm^ 4^ m 
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8p«iB,S14. dMTlaad in SptiD,ib. and 
in S&aly, tl6. first treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, 217. the Carthaginians 
make an alliance with Xerxes, 218. they 
are defeated in Sicily ^ Gelon, ib. they 
take several places in Sidly under Han* 
nibal, 220. and Iniilco, ib. they make a 
treaty with Diooysius, 222. war between 
the Carthaginians and Dionysius, 223. 
they besiege Syracuse, 224. they are 
lefeated by Dionysius, 225. the plasue 
nages in Carthage, ib. second treaty be- 
iv^eea the Romans and Carthaginians, 
126. the Carthafinians endeavour to 
•aise Sicily after tne re-establishment of 
Dionysins the Younger, 227. they are 
iefeated by Timdeon, 228. war of the 
Carthaginians with Agathodes, at first 
a Sicify, 2S1, and after in Afirica, 232. 
iiey sustain a war in Sicily against Pyr. 
hus, 238. the Carthaginians are called 
a to aid the Mamertines, who give them 
<ossession of their citadel, 240. they are 
ilriven out of it by the Romans, 241. they 
aend a numerous army into Sicily, 242. 
5hey lose a battle, which is followed by 
Ibe taking of Agrigentum, their place of 
arms, ib. they are beaten at sea, first 
aear the coast of Myle, 243, and after 
tt Ecnomus, 244. they sustain the war 
Against Regulus in Africa, 244, punish- 
ment inflicted by them upon that general, 
^51. they lose a battle at sea, in sight of 
Sicily^ ib. ardour of the Carthaginians, 
n ddence of Lilybeeum, 252. their fleet 
m entirely defeated near the islands 
Agates, 255. they make a treaty of 
»eaco with the Romans, which termmates 
^is war, 256. war of the Carthaginians 

viih the mercenaries, 257. The Car* 

ihajg;inians are obliged to abandon Sar- 
Unia to the Romans, 264. they besiege 
ind take Sagunturo, 270. war renewed 
tetween the two states, 271. the Car* 
haginians pass the Rhone, 273, then 
he Alps, 276. their entrance into Italy, 
i79. they gain several victories over the 
Romans, near the Ticinus, 280, lie. newt 
Trebia, 282, near Thrasymenus, 285. 
(hey lose several battles in ibpain, 291. 
Ihey gain a famous victory over the Ro- 
mans at CannsB, 292. bad success of the 
Carthaginians, 299, &c. they are attack- 
ad in Africa by the Romans, 303. they 
recall Hannibal fi-om Italy, 304. they are 
entirely defeated at Zama, 308. they de- 
VMnd peace of the Romans, 309, and 
Atain it, ib. disputes between the Car^ 



thaginians and Masinissa, ii. I. ilriri 
war of the Carthaginians and Romans, 
12. Carthage sends deputies to Rome to 
declare that it submits to the discretion 
of the Romans, 14. the Utter order the 
Carthaginians to abandon their city, 17. 
the Carthaginians resolve to defend them- 
selves, 18. the Romans besiege C artha g^-, 
19. it is taken and demolished by Scipio, 
25. it is rebuilt by Csesar, 28. the Sa^ 

acens destroyed it entirely, 29. Car* 

thage formed upon the model of Tyre, i. 
189. religion of the Carthaginiaiis, 190. 
their barharous worship of Saturn, 19-2. 
government of the Carthaginians, 194. 
Suffetes, 195. senate, 196. people, ib. 
tribunal of the hundred, 197. defects in 
the government of Carthage, 198. the 
courts of justice and the finances rcfurm- 
ed by Hannibal, ib. wise custom of the 
Carthaginians in sending colonies into 
different countries, 200. conomerce of 
Carthage, the principal source oC its 
riches and power, ib. discovery of the 
gold and sihrer mines in Spain by the 
Carthaginians, second source of the riches 
and power of Carthage, 201. military 
power of Carthage, 202. arts and sci- 
ences in Uttle esteem there, 205. charac' 
ter, manners, and quahties o€ the Car* 
thaginians, 207. 

Carlhagena, city of Spain, L 267. 

Carthalo, commander of the auxiUary 
troops of the Carthaginians, declared 
guilty of treason, and why, ii. 12. 

Cas^ander, general of the Thracian^ 
and Paeonians, m the army of Alexander, 
V. 17. 

Cassandcr, son of Antipater, v. 193. 
provinces which fell to him after Alex* 
ander's death, 218. he puts Demades 
and his son to death, 242, slc he is asso- 
ciated with Polysperchon in the regency 
of the kingdom of Macedonia, 244. he 
takes Athens, 251, and establishes De> 
metrius Phalerens in the eovernment of 
it, 252. he puts Olympias'to death, 260. 
he confines Roxana, the wife of Alexan- 
der, with Alexander her son, in the castle 
of Amphipolis, 261 . he re-establishes the 
city of Thebes, ib. he enters into the 
league formed against Antigonus, 272. 
he concludes a treaty with him, and 
breaks it immediately, 275. he puts to 
death the young king, Alexander, with 
his mother Roxana, 281. he besieges 
Athens, of which Demetrius Poliorcetes 
had made himself master^ 310. the l»tter 
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fAliges him to nmt the sie^e, and de- 
feats him near Thermopylie, ib. Ca8«.an- 
der concludes a league against Antisonus 
and Demetrius, 312. after the battle of 
IpsuS) he divides the empire of Alexan- 
der with three other princes, vi. 1. death 
of Cassander, 5. 

Cassander, Macedonian, by Philip's 
order, massacres the inhabitants of Ma- 
ronaea, vii. 22. that prince causes him to 
be put to death, 23. 

Cassius (Lucius), Roman general, is 
defeated by Mithridates, viii. 50. 

Cassius, qusestor of Crassus's army in 
the war with the ParthiancL vii. 304. he 
puts himself at the head of the remains 
of that army, and prevents the Parthians 
from seizing Syria, 316. he forms a con- 
spiracy against Ceesar, viii. 125. he is 
entirely defeated by Antony, 126. 

Cat, veneration of the Egyptians for 
Chat animal, ii. 166. 

Cataracts of the Nile, i. 126. 

Cato (M. Porcius), surnamed the 
Censor, serves as lieutenant-general un- 
der the consul Acilius, vi. 302. his valour 
at the pass of Thermopylae, ib. he speaks 
in favour of the Rhodians in the senate, 
vii. 167. he obtains the return of the ex- 
iles for the Acho^ans, 174. his conduct in 
respect to Carneades, and the other 
Athenian ambassadors, 180. 

Cato, son of the former, acts prodigies 
of valour at the battle of Pydna, vii. 149. 

Cato (Uticensis) is appointed by the 
commonwealth to depose Ptolemy king 
of Cyprus, and to confiscate his treasures, 
vii. 277. 

C. Cato, tribune of the pe^le, op- 
poses the re-establishment of Ptolemy, 
viii. 110. 

Caytheans, people of India, subjected 
by Alexander, v. 159. 

Cebalinus discovers the conspiracy of 
Dymnus against Alexander, v. 116. 

Cecrops, founder of Athens, ii. 240. he 
institutes the Areopaj^us, ib. 

Celaens, city of Phrygia, famous for 
the river of Marsyas, v. 26, 

CendeboBus, general of Antiochus Si- 
detes, is defeated in Jerusalem by Judas 
and John, vii. 239. 

Censorinus (L. Marcus), consul, 
inarches against Carthage, ii. 14. he no- 
Ufies the senate's orders to that city, 16. 
he forms the siege of Carthage, 19. 

Cerasus, a citj of Cappadocia, famous 
for iU cherries, ui. 318. 

T 



Ceres, ffoddess: feasts intCi'.iited in 
honour of her at Athens, i. 28. 

Cerethrius, one of the ^nerals of the 
Gauls, who made an irruption in Greece, 
vi. 37. 

Ceryces, priests at Athens, i. 29. 

Cesar. See Cesar. 

Cestus, offensive arms of the athletsB, 
i.60. 

Chabrias, Athenian, without order ol 
the conmionwealth, accepts the command 
of the auxiliary troops of Greece in the 
pay of Achoris, iv. 228. he is recalled 
by the Athenians, ib. he ser^'es Tachos 
again without the consent cf his republic, 
231. the Athenians employ him in the 
war against their allies, 241. he dies at 
the siege of Chio, 243. praise of Cha 
brias, 241. 

Chaerephon, disciple of Socrates, iv. 1 1 

Chsronea, city of Bceotia, famous fin 
Philip's victory over the Athenians and 
Thebans ; and for that of Sylla over tlie 
generals of Mithridates, iv. 320. 

Chalcioecos, a temple of Minerva al 
Sparta, vi. 119. 

Chalcis, city ot iBtolia, ii. 234. 

Chaldeans, addicted to the study of 
judicial astrology, ii. 212. the sect of 
Sabseans formed of them, 218. 

Cham, son of Noah, worshipped in 
Africa under the name of Jupiter Ammon, 
i. 162. 

Chares, cme of the generals of the 
Athenians in the war with the allies, iv. 
243. his little capacity, ib. he writes to 
Athens against his two colleagues, ib. he 
suffers himself to be corrupted by Arta 
bazus, 244. he is recalled to Athens, ili 
he is sent to the aid of the ChersonesuM, 
309. the cities refuse to open their gates 
to him, ib. he is defeated at Chseronea 
by Philip, iv. 320. 

Chares, of Lindus, makes the Colossus 
of Rhodes, v. 307. 

Charilaus made king of Sparta by Ly 
curgus, ii. 246. 

Chariots armed with scythes much used 
by the ancients in battles, ii. 197. 

ChariUmis, Athenian general, supports 
Inarus in his revolt against the Persians, 
ui. 91. 

Charon : his boat : origin of that fa 
ble, i. 148. 

Charon, Theban, receives Pclopidas 
and the conspirators into his house, iv. 
186. he is elected Boeotarch, 189. 

Charondas is chosen legislator at Thu- 
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rium, uL 142. he kilb hiroielf, upon bit 
having broken nne of his own laws, 143. 

Chaae, or hunting ^ exprcise mucb used 
among (he ancients, iv. 81. 

Chelidonis, daughter of Leotychidas 
and wife of Cleonymus, vi. 64. her pas- 
•ion for Acrotatus, ib. 

Chelonis, wife of Cleomfaratus, vi. 122. 
her tendemeas for her husband, ib. 

Cheops and Cephrenus, kings of Egypt, 
brothers equally inhuman and inipious, 
I 171. 

Chilo, one of the seyen stses of Greece, 
li. 289. 

Chilo, Lacedemonian, attempts to as- 
cend the throne of Sparta, but mefiectu- 



aUy. vl 176. 
Chi 



!;hio, a Grecian island (amous for its 
excellent wine, ii. 235. 

Chirisophus, Lacedaemonian, is chosen 
general by the troops that made the re- 
treat of the ten thousand, iii. 319. 

Chittim, son of Javan, and fiuher of 
the Macedonians, ii. 236. 

Chleneas, deputy from the ^toUans 
to Sparta, to persuade that city to enter 
into the treaty concluded with the Ro- 
mans, vi. 199. 

Choaspes, a river of Babylonia, famous 
for the goodness of its waters, v. 95. 

Chcenix, measure of corn amongst the 
ancients, iii. 174. 

Chorus incorporated with tragedy, 
i. 69. 

Christians: the refusal of the Jews to 
work in rebuilding the temple of Belus, a 
lesson of instruction for many Christians, 
V. 190. ^ * 

Chrysantes, commander in the army of 
Cyrus at the battle of Thymbra, ii. 121. 

Chynaladanus. See Saracus. 

Cicero (M. Tullius), his military ex- 
ploits in Syria, vii. 318. he refuses a tri- 
umph, and why, 320. by his influence he 
causes Pompey to be appointed general 
against Mithridates, viii. 91. his counsel 
to Lentulus, upon reinstating Ptolemy 
Auletes, 112. he discovers the tomb of 
Archimedes, 38. parallel between Cicero 
and Demosthenes, v. 230. 

Cilicia, province of Asia Muior, i. 22. 

Cilles, Ptolemy's lieutenant, loses a 
battle against Demetrius, who takes him 
prisoner, v, 277. 

Cimmerians, people of Scythia. They 
•ito (inven out of their country, and go to 
Asia, ii. 88. Halyattes, king of Lydia, 
ol Vigtts them to quit it, 84. { 



Cinion, son of IVfiHiades, when very 
young, signalizes himself by his pJety to 
his father, ii. S44. be encourages the 
Athenians by his example to abandon ih^ 
city, and to embark, iii. 34. he distin- 
guishes himself at the battle of Salamis, 
41. he commands the fleet sent by the 
Greeks to deliver their allies from the 
Persian yoke, in conjunction with Arxs- 
tides, 64. the Athenians place Cimon at 
the head of their armies after Thenusto- 
cles retires, 83. he makes several ccx^ 

auests in Thrace, and settles a colony 
lere, 84. he makes himself master of tfa« 
isle of Scyros, where he finds the bones of 
Theseus, which he brings to Athens, ib. 
his conduct in the division of the booty 
with the allies, 85. Cimon gains two vic- 
tories over the Persians, near the river 
Eurymedon, in one day, 87. worthy use 
which he makes of the riches taken frcmi 
the enemy, ib. he makes new conquests 
in Thrace, 88. he marches to the aid of 
the Lacedaemonians, attacked by the He- 
lots, 103. he is banished by the Athe- 
nians, 104. he quits his retreat, and repairs 
to his tribe to fight against the Lacedae- 
monians, ib. he is recalled from banish- 
ment, 105. he re-establishes peace be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, ib. he gains 
many victories, which oblige the Persians 
to conclude a treaty highly glorious for the 
Greeks, 106. he dies during the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, ib. character and prai»« 
of Cimon, 83. use which he made of 
riches, 85. 

Cineas, Thessalian, famous orator, in 
the court of Pyrrhus, vi. 45. his conver- 
sation with that prince, 46. Pyrrhus seada 
him ambassador to Rome, 51. his con- 
duct during his stay there, 52. idea which 
he gives Pyrrhus of the Roman senate, ib. 

Cinna^ his oppressions and cruelties at 
Rome, viii. 61. 

Cios, city of Bithynia. Philip's cmel 
treatment of the inhabitants of that citv, 
vi. 233. 

Claros, city of I«»nia, famous for the 
oracles of Apollo, i. 35. 

Claudius (Apptus). See Appius. 

Claudius (Cento), Roman ofHcer, is 
sent by Sulpitius to the aid of Athens, vi. 
239. he ravages the cit}' of Chalcis, il>. 

Claudius (C.) sent by the Romans intr 
Achaia: his conduct towards that pee 
pie, vii. 171. 

Clazomenae, city of Ionia, ii. 243. 

Cleades, Theban, endaarours to « 
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1m rebellion of his couatry to Alexander, 

T.U. 

Cleandef, Alexander's lieutenant in 
JMedia, assassinates Parmenio by fits or- 
der, V. 122. 

Clearchus, Lacedsemonian captain, 
takes refuge with Cyrus the Younger, iii. 
i94. he is placed at the head of the Greek 
troops in that prince's expedition against 
his brother Artaxerxes, 296. he is victo- 
rious on his side at (he battle of Cunaxa, 
SOI. he commands Lie Greek troops in 
their retreat aAer the battle, 307. ne is 
seized by treachery, and sent to Artax- 
erxes, who causes him to be put to death, 
Sll. praise of Clearchus, ib. 

Cleobis and Biton, brothers, model of 
fraternal affection, ii. 86. 

Cleobulus, one of the seven sages of 
Greece, iL 290. 

Cleocritus, of Corinth, appeases the 
dispute between the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians after the battle of Plataeae, 
iii. 51. 

Cleombretus, king of Sparta, marches 
against the Thebans, iv. 196. he is killed 
at the battle of Leuctra, 198. 

Cleorabrotos, son-in-laAv of Leonidas, 
cause? himself to be elected king of Sparta 
to the prejudice of his father-in-law, vi. 
119. he is dethroned soon after by Leoni- 
das, 122, and banished from Sparta, 123. 

Cleomenes, governor of Egypt for Al- 
exander, V. 188. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, refuses to 
join the lonians in their revoh against the 
Persians, ii. 326. he marches against the 
people of £gina, 337. he effects the ex- 
pulsion of his colleague Demaratus from 
the throne, ib. he reduces the people of 
^^na, and dies soon afler, ib. 

Cleomenes, son of Leonidas, marries 
Agiatis, vi. 126. he ascends the throne of 
Sparta, 127. he enters into a war with the 
Achseans, 128. he gains many advantages 
over them, ib. he reforms the government 
of Sparta, and re-establishes the ancient 
discipline, ib. he gains new advantages 
over the Acheans, 130. he sends his 
mother and children as hostages into 
E^pt, 136. he takes Megalopolis b^r sur^ 
pnse, 139. he is defeat^ at Selasia by 
Aniigonus, king of Macedonia, 144. he 
retires into Egypt, 146. Ptolemy^s recep- 
tion of him, 147. he cannot obtain 



mission to return into his country, 170. 
unfortunate death <^ Cleomenes, 171. his 
character, 138. 



Cleon, Athenian) his extraction, iiL 
150. by his mfluence with the people he 
prevents the conclusion of a peace be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, 174. he re- 
duces the Lacedsemonians, shut up in the 
island of Sphacteria, 176. he marches 
against Brasidas, and advances to the 
walls of Amphipolis, 188. surprised by 
Brasidas, he flies and is killed by a se^ 
dier, ib. 

Cleon nis commands the troops of the 
Messenians in the first war with Sparta, 
i. 97. after the battle of Ithome, he dis- 
putes the prize of valour with Aristo- 
menes, 100. he afterwards disputes the 
crown with him on the death of king Eu- 
phaes, 101. 

Cleonymus, Spartan, being disappoint- 
ed of the throne, retires to Pyrrhus, and 
engages him to march against Sparta, vi. 
64. history of this Cleonymus, ib. 

Cleopatra, niece of Attains, marries 
Philip, king of Macedonia, iv. 327. 

Cleopatra, Philippe daughter, is married 
to Alexander, king of Epirus, iv. 327, 
Antigonus causes her to be put to death, 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, is promised, and then given in 
marriage, to Ptolemy Epiphanes, vi. 249. 
after her husband^s death she is declared 
regent of the kingdom, and her son's 
guardian, vii. 36. death of that princess, 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, makes an accommodation be- 
tween her brothers Philometor and Euer^ 
getes, vii. 63. after the death of Philo- 
metor her husband, she marries Physcon, 
230. that prince puts her awav to many 
one of her daughters, 250. the Alexan- 
drians place her upon the throne in Phya* 
con*s stead, ib. she is obliged to take 
refuse in Syria, 251. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptdemv Philo- 
metor, IS married to Alexander Bala, vii. 
228. her father takes her from Alexander, 
and marries her to Demetrius, 229. whiUt 
her husband is kept prisoner by the Par> 
thians, she marries Antiochus Sidetus* 
238. after the death of Sidetus, she re- 
turns to Demetrius, 252. she causes the 
gates of Ptolemais to be shut against him, 
>. she kills Seleucus her eldest son, 254. 
she dies of poison which she intended to 
give her second son Grypus, 255. 

Cleopatra, Philometor^s dau^ier, nw> 
ries Physcon, vii. 230. after her husband!s 
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4mAf she rrign in Egypt with her son 
JLathynn, whom she first obliges to repu- 
diate his eldest sister Cleopatra, and to 
marry his youngest sister Selene, 256. 
•he gires her son Alexander the kincdom 
of Cyprus, 257.. she takes from Lathynis 
his wire Selene, drires him out of Egypt, 
and sets his younser brother Alexander 
upon the thrtme, 861. she aids this prince 
against his brother, 262. she marries Se- 
lene to Antiochus Grypus, 264. Alexan- 
der causes her to be put to death, 266. 

Cleopatra, Physcon*s daughter, and 
wife of Lathynis, is repudiated by her 
husband, vii. 256. she gives herself to 
Antiochus the Cyzicenion, ib. Tryphcna 
her sister causes her to be murdered, ib. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Lathyrus. See 
Berenice. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Au- 
letes, ascends the throne of Egypt in 
conjunction with her eldest brother, viii. 
115. she is dethroned by the young kind's 
guardians, 116. she raises troops to rem- 
state herself, ib. she repairs to Ccesar, 
and with what view, 119. Csesar estab- 
lishes her queen of Egypt jointly with 
her brother, 124. she puts her brother to 
death, and reiens alone in Egypt, 125. 
after Ca»ar*s death she declares for the 
Triumvirs, ib. she goes to Antony at 
Tarsus, 126. she carries him to Alex- 
andria, 128. her jealousy of Octavia, 
ISl. coronation of Cleopatra and her 
children, 132. she accompanies Antony 
in his expedition, 133. the Romans de- 
clare war against her, 136. she flics at 
the battle of Actium, 138, and returns to 
Alexandria, ib. she endeavours to gain 
Augustus, and designs to sacrifice An- 
tony to him, 139. she retires into the 
tombs of the kings of Eeypt to avoid An- 
tony's fury, 142. that Roman expires in 
her vms, ib. she obtains permission from 
Caesar to bury Antony, 144. she has a 
conversation with Csesar, ib. to avoid 
serving as an ornament in Csesar*s tri- 
umph, she dies by the bite of an aapic, 
146. character of Cleopatra, 128. 142. 
her arts to keep Antony in her chains, 
132. the taste she retained for polito 
learning and the sciences in the miast of 
her excesses, 130. 

Cleophe, mother of Assacanus, king 
of Massaga, reigns after the death of her 
son, V. 149. she surrenders to Alexan- 
der, wno reinstates her in her dominions. 
IMl 



CleopaoR, Athenitfi fmloff smnntQi 
the Athenians against the Lacedmno- 
niaos, iii. 254. his character, ib. 

Cltnias, dtizen of Sicyon, ia put to 
death by Abantidas, vi. 100. 

Clinias, Greek of the island of Cos, 
commands the Egyptians in their revolt 
against Ochus, a>M w killed in a batlle« 
iv. 255. 

Clisthenes, a tyrant oi Sicyon : his 
mode of choosing a son-in-law, ii. 274. 

Clisthenes, of^the family of the Ak- 
nMBonidae, forms a facticm at Athens, ii. 
280. he is obliged to quit that place, but 
returns soon after, ib. 

Clitomachus, Carthaginian philoso- 
pher, i. 205. 

Clitus, one of Alexander's captains, 
saves the life of that prince at the battle 
of the Granicus, v. 20. Alexander gives 
him the government of the provinces of 
Artabasus, 135, and kills him the same 
day at a feast, 137. 

Clitus, commander <^Antipater's fleet, 
gains two victories over (he Athenians, 
V. 225. Antigonus takes the government 
of Lydia from him, 245. 

Clodius, Roman, is taken by pirates, 
against whom he had been sent,viL 276. 
he requests ifHolemy, kin^ of Cyprus, to 
send him money for paymg his ransom, 
ib. in resentment to Ptolemy, he obtains 
antSrder from the Roman people for dia- 
posseting him of his dommions, 277. 

Clodius (Appius) is sent by Lucullns 
to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates, viii. 
75. 77. his discourse occasions the army 
to revolt against LucuUus, 88. character 
of Clodius, ib. 

Clondicus, general of the Gauls, called 
in by Perseus to his aid, vii. 138. 

Cfnidos, a maritime city of Asia Mi> 
nor, famous for Conon's victory over the 
Lacedaemonians, iii. S48. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, ii. SI9. 

Ccele-syria, province of Asia Minor, 
i. 22. 

Ccenus, one of Alexander's captains, 
speaks to him in behalf of his soldiers. 
V. 164. his death, 166. his eulogv, ib. 

Colchis, province of Asia, i. 21. 

Colonies, advantages dcMrived £com 
them by the ancients, i. 199. 

Colossus of Rhodes, description of it, 
V. 307. fate of that nimous statue, vi. 
148. 

Combats, celebrated, of the ancaents. 
See Battles. 
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Combftts, public ones of Greece, i. 43, 
&.C. wh^ eD(^oura|:ed, ib. rewards ffranted 
to the victors, 59. difference of the Greeks 
and Rontaiis in their taste for these com- 
bats, 61. disputes for the prizes of po- 
etry, 65. 

Comedian. The profession of a oorae« 
dian not dishonourable amongst the 
Greeks, i. 64, &c. 

Comedy : its early stage and origin, i. 
76. comedy divided into three classes ; 
the Ancient, the Middle, and the New, ib. 
Conon, Athenian general, is shut up 
by Callicratidas in the port of Mstylene, 
iii. 266. he is delivered soon afler, ib. he 
retires into Cyprus, afler the defeat of 
the Athenians at ^gospotamos, 327. he 
goes to Artaxerxes, who makes him ad- 
miral of his fleet, 348. he defeats the La- 
cedaemonians near Cnidos, ib. he re- 
builds the walls of Athens, 352. he is 
sent by the Athenians to Tiribasus, who 
Imprisons him, 3i>4. death of Conon, ib. 
immunities granted by the Athenians, to 
himself and his children, iv. 267. 

Conon, of Samos, mathematician, vi. 
91. 

Conquerors: in what light the con- 
querors so much boasted in history are to 
be considered, ii. 163, &c. 

Consuls, Roman : solemnity of their 
setting out upon expeditions, vii. 112. 

Corcyra, island in the Ionian sea, with 
a city of the same name, ii. 234. its in- 
habitants promise aid to the Grjeeks 
against the Persians, lii. 23. dispute be- 
tween Corcyra and Corinth, 117. 

Corinth, city of Greece ; its different 
forms T>f government, ii. 241. dispute be- 
tween this city and Corcyra, which oc- 
casions the Peloponnesian war, iii. 119. 
Corinth sends aid to the Syracusans be- 
sieged by the Athenians, 384. enters into 
a league against Sparta, 344. is besieged 
by A^esilaus, 352. sends Timoleon to 
the .lid of Syracuse against Dionysius 
the younger, iv. 167. is obliged by the 
pe-ace of Antalcidas to withdraw her gar- 
rison from Argos, 183. gives Alexander 
the freedom of the city, v. 186. enters 
into the Achiean league, vi. 1 10. insults 
the deputies sent by Metellus to appease 
the troubles, vii. 190. the Romans de- 
stroy Corinth entirely, 193. 

Cornelia, Roman lady, mother of the 
Gracchi, rejects Physcon^s proposal to 
marry her, vii. 220. 
C«MrMlia, Ponipty's wife, sees her hus- 

tS 



band assaiaifiated befim her eret. ivk 
117. 

Coronea, city of Boeotia, fiunouB for 
the victory of Agesilaus ovor. the Thtt- 
bans, iii. 349. 

Corvus (or Crane), machine of war^ 
i. 243. 

CoryphoDUs, person employed in the* 
atrical representations, i. 69. 

Cos, island of Greece, Hippocratea't 
country, iii. 154. 

Cosu, brother of Orodes^ comrnandit 
the army of the Albanians, viii. 98. Pom* 
pey kills him in a battle, 99. ^ 

Cosmi, magistrates of Crete, iv. 69* 

Cossseans, very warlike nation of Me- 
dia, subjected by Alexander, v. 184. 

Cothoo, name of the port of Carthage, 
iL 24. 

Cotta, Roman consul, is defeated by 
Mithridates, viii. 68. his cruelties in He- 
raclea, 78. 

Cotys, kinff of the Odryse in Thrace, 
declares fer Perseus against the Romans. 
vii. 106. 

Courier. Invention of coarier8,ii. 191. 

Course, or radng. Exercise of it by 
the Greeks, i. 53. of the foot-race, 54, 
of the horse-race, 55. of the chariot* 
race, ib. 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 240. 

Crassus, consul, marches against the 
Parthians, vii. 299. he plunders the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, 300. he continues his 
march against the Parthians, 302. he is 
entirely defeated near Came, 307. the 
Parthians, under pretence of an inter- 
view, seize and kill him, 316. 

Crassus, son of the former, accompa- 
nies his father in his expedition against 
the Parthians, vii. 300. he perishes m the 
battle of Cams, 309. 

Cratenis, one of the principal officers 
of Alei:ander^ draws on the ruin of Phi- 
lotas by his discourse, v. 118. he speaks 
to Alexand^ in the name of the army 
and up<m what occasion, 169. that prince 
gives him the government of Macedonia, 
which Antipater had before, 183. prov- 
inces which fell to him, after Alexander's 
death, 218. he marries Phila, Antipatei*s 
daughter, 231. he is defeated by Eu- 
roenes, and kUled in the battle, 238. 

Cratesiclea, mother of Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, is soit by her scmi as a 
hostage into Egypt, vi. 136. generoiM 
sentiments of that princess, 137. 

Cratesipolis, wife of .Alexander, tilt 
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jeoce of the SicyomuM, who had killed 
km h m lw unl ^ «Bd govern that eitj with 

WMdoOhT. MS. 

Cresphoutes, one of the ehieft of the 
Heraciidv, re-enten Peloponoeaiis, where 
Meaeina fails to him bv lot, ii. 243. 

Crate, kriand near Greece, deacriptioD 
of it, ii. 235. laws of Crete, iostiluted 
hy Miiioa, iv. M, Blc the Cretans re- 
fuse to join the Greeks attacked bj 
Xerxes, iii. 23. they passed for the great- 
est liars of antiquity, ir. 02. 

Crispinus (Q.) siiooeeds Appius, who 
commanded with MarceOus at the siege 
•f Syracuse, viii. SI. 

Critiaa, one of the thirty tyranto at 
Athena, causes Theramenes, one of hu 
eolleacues, to be put to death, iii. 288. 
he pnmibits the instruction of the youth 
by Socrates, 287. he is kitted fighting 
against Thrasybulus, ib. 

Crito, intimate friend of Socrates, can- 
not oersuade him to escape outof prison, 

Critolana, Peripatetic phikwopher, his 
embassy to Rome, vii. 179. 

Critolana, one of the chieft of the 
Achmans, animates them against the 
Romans, vii. 189, 8tc. he is lulled in a 
battle, m. 

Crocodile, amphibious animal, adored 
» Bgypti i. 145. 

CrcBsus, king of Lydia, ii* 84. his con- 
quests, ib. his means to try the veracity 
of the oracles, 89. deceived by the an- 
swer of the oracle of Delphi, ne under- 
takes a war with the Persians, 90. he 
loses a battle Mfftinst Cyrus, 108. he is 
defeated near 'niymbra, 125. Cyrus be* 
sieges him in Saidis, 127, and takes him 
prisoner, ib. in what manner he escaped 
the punishment to which he had been 
condemned, 128. character of CroMius, 
87. his riches, 85. his protection of the 
learned, ib. his reception of Solon, ib. 
his conversation with that philosopher, 
ib. on what occasion he dedicated a 
statue of gold, in the temple of Delphi, 
o the woman who baked bis bread, i. 42. 

CromvreH. His death compared with 
that of Dionysius the Tyrant, iv. 135. 

C rot on, city of Greece built by Mys- 
sellus, iii. 140. 

Crowns sranted to the victorious com- 
Atants in the ^ames of Greece, i. 44. 

Ctesias, of Cnidos, practises physic in 
Vrsia with great reputation, iii 328. his 



works have canMd nm to Hi pncM s 
the dass of historians, ib. 

Cunaxa, city famous for the battle be- 
tween Artaxerxes and his brother Cyras, 
iii. 298. 

Cyaxares I. r«^ in Media, ii. 78. be 
forms the siege ofmneveh, ib. an imip- 
tion of the Scythians into Media obliges 
him to raise the siege, ib. he besieges 
NineVeh again, and takes it, 80. his 
death, 81. 

Cyaxares II. called in Scripture Darius 
the Mede, ascends the throne of Media, 
it 81. he sends to demand aid of Persia 
against the Assyrians, 97. expeditiott of 
Cyaxares and Cyrus against the Babylo- 
nians, 107. Cyaxarea gives his daughter 
to Cyrus in marriage, 115. he goes to 
Babylon with that prince, and forms in 
concert with him the plan of the whole 
monarchy, 149. death of Cyaxares, 151. 

Cvdiadus, president of the assembly 
of the Achaeans held at Argos, etudes 
Philip's proposal, vi. 240. 

Cykm, known by taking the dtadd al 
Athens, iii. 122. 

Cynegirus, Athenian. His tenaciooi 
fierceness against the Persians in a sea- 
fight with them, iL 341. 

Cynisea, sister of Agesilaus, disputei 
the prize in the Olympic games, and n 
proclaimed victorious, i. 59. 

Cynoscepbale, a hill in Thessaly, fa 
mous for the victory of the Romans over 
Philip, vi. 260. 

Cyprus, island in the Mediterranean, 
delivered from the Persian yoke by the 
Greeks, iii. 64. revolt of 'that island 
against Ochus. iv. 251. it submits, 254. 
horrible and bloody tragedy that occurs 
there at the death of Nicocles, v. 275. 
afler having been governed sometimes by 
the kings of E^pt, and sometimes by 
the kings of Syria, it is seized by the Ro- 
mans, vii. 277. 

Cypselns, Corinthian, usurps the so- 
prcme authority at Corinth, and transmit! 
ittoiiisson, ii. 242. 

Cyrene, city upon the coast of the 
Mediterranean ; in what manner the dis- 
pute between this city and Carthage, 
concerning their limits, terminated, i. 213. 

Cyropolis, city of Sogdiana, destroyed 
by Alexander, v. 126. 

Cyrus, son of Cambyses king of Per- 
sia: birth of that prince, ii. 92. his edo- 
cation^ 93. he goes to the court of hit 
grandfiitherAitvagei,94. hit return into 
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iVnia^M. Iw SMrehM to Om aid of his 
QRcie Cyazares agaiiut the Babyhmiam, 
97. he reduces the hinf of Armenia, 105. 
be gains a first advantaee over Croesus, 
aiid the Babylonians, fOe. bis conduct 
towards Panthea, 110. he challenges the 
icing of the Assyrians to a single combat, 
114. he returns to Cyaxares, ib. that 

frince ^ves him his daughter in marriage, 
15. — Cyrus marches to meet the Baby- 
lonians, 118. he gains a famous yictwy 
over them and Croesus at the battle of 
Thymbra, 125. he makes himself master 
of Sardis, and takes Crcesus prisoner, 
127. he advances to Bahyton, ISO, and 
Ukes ;t, 139. conduct of Cyrus after the 
taking of Babylon, 143. he shows him- 
self with great pomp to tlie newly con- 
quered people, 146. he ^oes to Persia, 
149. at his return he carries Cyaxares to 
Babylon, and forms the plan ot the whole 
monarchy in concert wkh him, ib. after 
the death of Cyaxares, ho reigns over 
the Modes and Persians, 151. he passes 
a famous edict in favour of the Jews, ib. 
last years of Cyrus, 156. his death, and 
discourse with his children before his 
death, 157. eulogy and character of Cy- 
rus, 158, &c. his continual attention to 
render the Divinity the worship he thought 
due to him, 161. difference between He- 
rodotus and XenophoD in respect to Cy 
rus the Great, 164. 

Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, is 
inade governor in chief of all the prov- 
iaces of Asia Minor by his father, iii. 
183. his father recalls him, 271. afler the 
death of Darius, he forms the design of 
assassinating his brother, 280. he is sent 
back into Asia Minor, ib. he secretly 
raises troops against his brother, 294. he 
Bete out from Sardis, 296. the battle of 
Cunaxa, 298. he is killed in it, 301. eu- 
logy of Cyrus, 304. 

Cythera, island of Greece, facing La- 
conia, iii. 184. 

D«i»Ai.A, a country of India, subject- 
ed by Alexander, v. 149. 

Dsmon, or familiar spirit of Socrates, 
IV. 12. 

Damippus, Syracusan, sent by Epicy- 
ix to negotiate with Philip, king of Mb- 
vedonia, viii. 31. 

Damis disputes with Aristomenes the 
■uoeession to the kingdom of Messenia 
ifter the death of Euphaea, i. 101. 



DavnoclM iMfiM by mS Mtn expenenoo 
that the life of Dionysius the l^rant was 
not so happy as it seemed, iv. 134. 

Damocritus deputed to Nabis by the 
^tolians, vi. 284. his insolent ans%vcr to 
Quintius, 293. he is made prisoner of 
war at the siege of Heraclea, 304. 

Damocritus, chief magistrate of the 
Acheans, causes war to be declared 
against the Lacedemonians, vii. 188. 

Damon, friend of Pythias. Trial to 
which their friendship was put, iv. isis. 

Danaus forms a design to murder Se- 
sostris his brother, i. 169. he retires into 
Peloponnesus, where he seizes the king* 
dom of Argos, ib. 

Dancing, cultivated by the Greeks, iv* 
78. 

Daniel the prophet is carried into cap» 
tivity to Babylon, ii. 66. he explains Na* 
buchodonosor's first dream, 67, and the 
second, 70. he is raised to the principal 
offices of the state, 67. discovers the 
fraud of the prieste of Bel, and causes 
the dragon to be killed, 71. visions of the 
prophet Daniel, 154. he explains to Bel 
shazzar the vision which that prince had 
at a banouet, 72. he is made superin- 
tendent ot the affairs of the empire, 150. 
he is thrown into the lion*s den, 151. at 
his request Cyrus grants the edict where* 
by the Jews are permitted to return to 
Jerusalem, 151. Daniers skill in archi* 
tccture, IW, reflections upon the proph- 
ecies of Daniel, ib. 

Daricks, pieces of gold, struck by Dst- 
riusthe Mede, ii. 151. 

Darius the Mode ; Cyaxares II. king 
of the Modes, is so called in Scripture* 
See Cyaxares. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes. He enters 
into the conspiracy against SmerHis the 
Magian, ii. 175. he runs him through 
with a sword, 1 76. he is made king of 
Persia by an artifice of his groom, 1 77. 
the esteem he acquires by his wisdom 
and prudence, 182. he quits the name 
of Ochus to assume that of Darius, 297. 
marriages of Darius, ib. his method for 
transmitting to posterity the manner in 
which he attained the sovereignty, 298. 
order which he establishes in the adminis- 
tration of the finances, ib. his moderation 
in imposing tributes, 299. the Persians 
^ive him the surname of the Merchant, 
tb. he sends Democedes the physiciaa 
into (Greece, 301. he confirms the edict 
of Cyms in favour of the Jews, 901 hk 
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mtftuito to l yl owa, whom ha re-eslab- 
Cthet king of Sumw, 906. Dwiu* 

Nducea Batbyloo aftar a siege of twenty 
months, 30S. expedition of Darius against 
the Scythians, 315. Artabaniis*a remoo- 
■traocM to Darius, ib. he barbaraus 
action of Darius to the three children of 
OHhasus, SI 7. Darius conquers India, 
823. he ooiiceiyes the design of making 
himself master of Nazus, 924. the loni* 
ans reToIt asainst Darius, 325. he re- 
establishes the Tyrians in their ancient 
prinleses, ib. Darius's resentroentajgainst 
the Auienians, who had shared in the 
burning of Sardip, 328. his eipeditioo 
against Greece, 331. he sends heralds 
into Greece to sound the states, and de- 
mand their siibntission, 336. his army is 
defeated at MM-athon, 338, he Darius 
resolves to go in person against Egypt 
and Greece, 346. ne chooses his succes- 
•or, 347. his death, 348. his epiuph, ib. 
bis character, ib. &c dispute between 
two of his sons for the crown, 347. 

Darius, the eldest son €f Xerxes. His 
marriage with Artainta, iii. 57. he is 
murdered by his brother ArUuierzes, 75, 
76. 

Darius Notbus takes arms against Sog> 
dianus, and puU him to death, iii. 180. 
be ascends the throne of Persia, and 
changes his name from Ochus to Darius, 
ib. he causes his brother Arsites, who 
revolted against him, to be smothered m 
ashes, 181. puts a stop to the rebellion 
of Pisuthnes, 182, and punishes the 
treason of Artoxares his principal eonuch, 
183. he quells the revolt of Egvpt, ib. 
and that of Media, ib. he gives the gov- 
ernment of Asia Minor to Cyrus, his 
ringer son, ib. the instructions which 
gives him on sending him to his gov- 
ernment, 259. Darius recalls Cyrus to 
court, 271. death of Darius Nothu8,278. 
his memorable words to Artaxerxes, his 
successor, at his death, 279. 

Darius, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
conspires against his father^s life, iv. 235. 
his conspiracy is discovered and punish- 
ed, ib. 

Darius Codomanus is placed by Bagoas 
upon the throne of Persia, iv. 268. he 
loses the battle of the Granicus against 
Alexander, V. 19, &c. he orders Mnemon 
tlie Rhodian to carry the war into Mace- 
donia, 26. Darius resolves to command 
in person, 27. Garidemus, his iirea re- 
monstranoe tf» DartUBi 91, «c march of 



Darras's amy, 91, ftjoMiiii Heloiy dT 
Alexander over Darius near the cii< of 

Isaus, 34, &C. ^Darius's hauclity tel^ 

ter to Alexander, v. 46. second kstier «f 
Darius to Alexander, 65. Darius receives 
advice of his wife's death, 80. his prayer 
to the gods upon b«ng told in what ioa» 
ner 8he had been treated .by Alexander, 
81. Darius proposes new conditioas of 
peace to Alexander, which are not ac- 
cepted, 84. famous battle of Arfaela, 
wherein Darius is defeated, 86, &c re- 
treat of Darius after that battle, 91. be 
quits Ecbatana, 103. his speech to his 
principal officers to induce them to march 
against the enemy, ib. he is betrayed 
and laid in chains by Bessua and Nabtr- 
zancs, 105. unliappy death of that priare, 
ib. his last words, ib. 

Darius, kin^ of the Medea, is- subdued 
by Poropey, viii. 99. 

Dataines, Carain, succeeds his father 
Camisares in the government of L.euoi> 
Syria, iii. 367. he reduces Thyus, gov- 
ernor of Paphlagonia, who had revolted 
against the king of Persia, ib. he receives 
the command of the army designed 
against Egypt, 368. he is ordered to re- 
duce Aspia, lb. he revolts against Aila 
xerxes, 369, and gains several advan- 
tages over the troops sent against him, 
ib. he is assassinated by order of Arta- 
xerxes^ 371. 

Datis commands the army of the Pei^ 
sians at the battle of Marathcw, ii. 338. 

Debts. Law of the Egyptians in re- 
spect to those who contracted debts, i. 
139. Solon's law for annihilating debts, 
u. 268. 

Decelia, fort of Attica, iii. 217, is i<xv 
tified bv the Lacedemonians, 226. 

Deidamia, daughter of iEacides, nuu> 
ries Demetrius, son of Antigonus, vi. 3. 
her death, 5. 

Dejoces forms the design of ascending 
the throne of Media, ii. 73. he is elected 
king by unanimous consent, 74. conduct 
of Dejoces in governing his kingdom, 75. 
he builds Ecbatana, ib. means used by 
him for acquiring the respect of hu sub- 
jecto, 76. 

Dejotanis, prince of Galatia : Pompey 
gives him Armenia Minor, viii. 102. 

Delium, place in BoBotia. Battle there 
between the Athenians and Thebans, iiL 
186. ^ 

DeloSyoneoftheCyclades. The con- 
moa treasures of Greece deposited alhii 
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nlaiid, iii. 70. the Athenitn send a tliip 
every year to Delos, iv. S4. Archelaus 
subjects Delos, and restores it to the 
Athenians, viii. 52. 

Delphi, city of Phocis, famous for 
Apo)b*s oracle there, i. S6. the Pythia 
and Sibyl of Delphi, ib. &c. temple of 
Delphi IJumt and rebuilt, 41. 

Delta, or Lower Egypt, i. 132. 

Deluge of Deucalion, ii. 240. that of 

Demadea opposes the advice of De- 
mosthenes, iv. 291 . he is taken prisoner 
at the battle of Chaeronea, 321. he goes 
ambassador to Alexander from the Athen- 
ians, V. 12. he prepares the decree for 
the death of Demosthenes, 226. Demades 
with his son killed by Cassander, 243, 
&c. 

Deroarata, wife of Andranodoros : she 
persuades her husband not to submit to 
the senate of Syracuse, viii. 20. ^e is 
killed, 23. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta, expelled 
the throne by Cleomenes, his colleague, 
ii. 337. his fine and noble answer to 
Xerxes, iii. 21. vain and insolent demand 
of Demaratus to Artaxerxes,. 62. 

Demetrius (Phalereus), he is oUiged 
to quit Athens, and is condenmed to die 
in his absence, v. 246, 247. Cassander 
settles him there to govern the republic, 
252. his wisdom and ability in the gov- 
ernment ib. &c. 3<:0 statues are erected 
to him out of gratitude, 286. reflection 
upon the great number of statues erected 
in honour of Demetrius Phalereus, 290. 
he retires to Thebes after the taking of 
Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 286. 
his statues are thrown down, and he is 
condemned to die at Athen.s, 288. takes 
refuge with Cassander, and afterwards 
in E^pt, 289. he is made superintendant 
of kmg Ptolemy's library, vi. 20. his 
death, 30. character erf* his eloquence and 
vnritings, 31. 

Demetrius, son of Antigonus, sumam- 
ed Poliorcetes : his character, v. 295. he 
be^ns to distinguish himself in Asia 
Minor, 273. he loses a baUle at Gaza 
against Ptolemy, 276. he gains one soon 
after against Cilles, the same Ptolemy's 
lieutenant, 277. he is sent by his father 
to Babylon to oppose Seleucus, 280. he 
makes Ptolemy raise the i\e«e of Harli- 
camassus, 281. he makes himself master 
of Athens, 285, and re-establishes the 
democratical government, 286, &c. ex- 



eeniYe grslitiide ef 4ie Atheniani to Iriro, 
288. he besieges Salamis, 291, and takes 
it, 292. he receives the title or king, 293. 
his conduct in war and peace, 295.— — 
Demetrius (brms the siege of Rhodes, v, 
296, ^c. he makes Cassander raise the 
siege of Athens, 310. excessive honours 
which he receives in that city, ib. ue 
marries Deidamia, 311. he is proclaimed 
general of the Greeks, and initiated into 
the greater and lesser mysteries, ib. he 
is defeated at the battle of Ipsus, 314. 
Athens shuts her gates against him, vi. 
3. he takes that city, 7. he forms the de- 
sign of subjecting the Lacedaemonians, ib. 
he loses almost at the same time all his 
dominions in Asia, ib. Demetrius, called 
in to the aid of Alexander, Cassander's 
son, destroys him, and is proclaimed king 
of Macedonia, 9. he makes great prepa- 
rations for recovering his father's empire 
in Asia, 10. he is obliged to abandon 
Macedonia, 11. he surrenders himself to 
Seleucus, who keeps him prisoner, 16. 
his death, ib. 

Demetrius, brother of Antigonus Go- 
natas, is put to death in Apamea's bed, 
vi. 79. 

Demetrius, son and stjceessor of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, i. 109. his death, vi. 109. 

Demetrius of Pharus, prince of lllyria, 
vi. 1G9. he advises Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, to carry the war into Italy, 193. 

Demetrius, son of Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, is given as a hostage to the Ro- 
mans, vi. 265. the Romans send him back 
to his father, 306. Philip sends Demetrius 
ambassador to Rome, vii. 23. Demetrius 
justifies his father to the Romans, 36. he 
returns into Macedonia, 37. Perseus's 
secret plot against his brother Demetrius, 
40. he accuses htm to his father, 41. 
Denoetrius's defence against the accusa- 
tions of Perseus, 48. Philip causes him 
to be put to death, 55. 

Demetrius Sdter, af^er having been 
long a hostage at Rome, demands per- 
mission to return into Syria in vain, vii. 
215. he escapes from Rome, 222. he as- 
cends the throne of Svria, and receives 
the surname of Soter from the Babyloni- 
ans, 223. he makes war against the Jews, 
ib. he places Holophcmes upon the 
throne of Cappadocia, 225. the Romans 
arrknowjcflge nim king of Syria, ib. he 
abandons himself to feasting end voluptu- 
ousnesR, ih. conspiracy against him, ib. 
he cndeaveiirt to engage the Jews in bit 
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Demetriiifl Nicalor, wm of DemetriiM 
Soter, claims theerown of Syria, viL 229. 
be oianries the daiuhter of Ptoleniy Phi- 
kmetor, ib. he drives Alexander the 
usurper out of Syria, and remains in quiet 
possession of the throne, 230. excesses 
of Demetrius, 232. Jonathan sends him 
aid aipiinst the people of Antioch, ib. he 
is driven out of Syria, 233. his manner of 
living at Laodicea, whither he had retu> 
eil, 235. he is taken prisoner in an expe- 
dition affainst the Parthians, 236. he 
marries Rhodoguna, daughter of Mithri- 
dat(^, king of Parthia, 238. he makes 
inelfectual attempts to return into his 
kingdom, 246. he recovers his dominions, 
249. he is defeated in a battle by Alex- 
ander Zebina, 252. his death, ib. 

Demetrius Eunhnres is established king 
of Damascus, vii. 266. 

Demiurgi, magistriUes among the 
Acheans, vi. 2d4. 

Democedea, physician of Crotmia ; he 
cures Darius, iL 301 » history of that phy- 
sician, ib. he returns into Greece, 303. 
he settles at Crotona, where he marries 
the daughter of Milo the athleta, 304. 

Demochares, one of the murderers of 
A|n8, king of Sparta, vi. 124. 

DemocTea, snrnamed the Fair, v. 811. 
throws himself, to elude the violence <^ 
Demetrius, into a vessel of boUing water 
prepared for a bath, ib. 

Demophantes, general of the horse to 
the Clseans, is killed by Phil >poBmen be- 
fore the city of Elis, vi. 201. 

Demosthenes is chosen by ihe Athen- 
ians commander of a fleet for the aid of 
Nicias in Sicily, iii. 226. he makes an at- 
tempt against Syracuse without success, 
23) . he IS reduced to surrender at discre- 
tion to the Syracusans, 239. he is pul to 
death, 241. 

Demosthenes, the orator. Abridgement 
of his life to the time when he begins to 
appear in the tribunal of harangues, iv. 
259, &c. he appears for the first time in 
public, and encourages the Athenians 
avainHt the preparations for war made by 
Artaxerxes, 246. his oration in favour of 
the Mesaiopolitan!*, 247. he speaks for 
the Rhodians, 250. he proposes and oc- 
casions the passinjg of a law for the equip- 
ment of fleets, which annuls another very 
heavy upon the poorer citizens, 265. his 
dkkeoursft in defence of the law that 



muited esempCMM, f68, Ite.— Deimi»> 
UMOes, iqKMi occasion <rf' Philip's attempt 
to seize ThermopylsB, harangues the 
Athenians, and ammates them against 
that prince, iv. 288. he is sent ambassa- 
dor to Philip, 296. his oration upon the 
peace, 300. that upon the CherscMiesus, 
302. Demosthenes presses the Athen- 
ians to declare for the Lacedemonians 
a^rainst Philip, 304. his Philippics, 308. 
his oratimi to frustrate the effects of Phil- 
ip's letter to the Athenians, 311. his ad- 
vice after the taking of Elatea by that 
prince, 316, &c. he is sent upon an em- 
bassy to Thebes, 318. he flies in the bat- 
tle of Chaeronea, 321. he is cited to a 
trial before the people, who acquit him, 
and pay him great honours, 322. ^£schi- 
nes accuses him, 324. generosity of 
Demosthenes to his accuser, S25. his 
immoderate joy for Pbilip's death, 329. 
^—Demosthenes animates the people 
against Alexander, v. 9. he dissuades the 
Athenians from delivering up the orators 
to Alexander, 12. Demosthenes sufl^eni 
himself to be bribed by Harpalus, 181. 
is condemned and banisbed, tb. he m re- 
called from banishment, 222. he quits 
Athens before the arrival of Antipater, 
226. he is condemned to die, ib. he puts 
an end to his life by poison, 229. the 
Athenians ere<^ a statue of brass to him, 
ib. 

Dercyllidas, surnamed Sisyphus, le- 
ceives the command of the Lacedaemo- 
nian troops in the room of Thymbron, lii. 
326. he takes iBolia from Midas, wh > 
had possessed himself of it by putting hi* 
mother-in-law Dania to death, 327. he 
shuts up the isthmus of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, ib. truce concluded be- 
tween Dercyllidas, Phamabazus, and 
Tissaphemes, 329. 

Deucalion, king of Thessaly, iL 242. 
deluge of Deucalion, ib. 

Dcucetius, chief of the people caDed 
Sicilians. His history, iii. 137. 

Diieus, one of the chiefs of the Achav 
ans, sows discord amongst them, vii. 189. 
he takes upon him the command of the 
army in the room of Critolaus, 191. his 
unfortunate end^ 192. 

Diagoras, the Melian, is condemned at 
Athens for teaching Atheism, iii. 211. 

Dialects. The four dialects of the 
Greeks, iL 244. 

Dicearchus, formerly admiral of Philip, 
king of Macedonia, and aooompiice with 
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Scopaa in the conspifac^r against Ptole- 
my Kpiphanes, vi. 273. 

Dicearchus, brother of Thoas, general 
of the ^'dolians. He is deputed by them 
to Antio€hu«, vi. 284* 

Didas, governor ofPaeonia, puts Deme- 
trius to death, by order of Philip, vii. 65. 

Dido : her historj^, i. 210, &c. 

Dinocrates, architect, he presides in 
building the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
V. 22. singular design of a temple pri«- 
posed by nira to Ptolemy Philadelpnus, 
▼i. 85. 

Dinomenes, one of the commanders of 
the army sent by the Syracusans to the 
aid of Marcetlus, viii. 25. 

Dinon, governor of Damascus, vi. 159. 

I>iocles, one of the generals of the Sy- 
r&cusans ; hb advice concerning the Athe- 
nians taken prisoners in Sicily, iii. 240. 

Diocles, ^t(4ian, takes Demetrius, vi. 
293. 

Diodorus, Athenian, opposes the put- 
ling to death of the inhabitants of Mity- 
lene, iii. 168. 

Diovenes the Csrnic refuses to be ini- 
tiated m the mysteries of Ceres Eleusina, 
i. SO. he receives a visit from Alexander 
the Great, v. 14. 

Diogenes, Stoic philosopher, is sent on 
an embassy to Rome by the Athenians, 
vii. 179. 

Dingnetus, admiral of Antiochus the 
Great, vi. 159. 

Diomedon, one of the generals con- 
demned by the Athenians to die for ha-'- 
ing left the bodies unburied of those wl o 
were killed in the battle of Arginusas. 
His speech before his death, iii. 268. 

Dion of Syracuse ; his character and 
friendship with Plato, iv. 1 15. he per- 
suades Dionysius the Elder to have some 
conversation with Plato, ih. his marriage 
with Arete, daughter of Dionysius, 131. 
his magnanimous generosity to Dionysius 
the Younger, 135, &c. he becomes odious 
to the courtiers, 136. Dion induces Dio- 
nysius to invite Plato to his court, 138. 
the courtiers spare no pains to discredit 
him with Dionysius, 139. he is banished, 
142. he resides at Athens, 143. he visits 
the other cities of Greece, 144. Dionysius 
causes Dion^s estate and effects to be 
sold, 14(i, and makes his wife Arete mar- 
ry Timocritus, ib. Dion determines to 
attack him with open force, ib. &c. he 
embarks on board two merchttnt-ships for 
SyracuMt 148. he appears before the 



walls of the eity, 150. success of his en* 
terprise, ib. he defeats the troops of Dio- 
nysius, ib. ingratitude of the Syracusans 
to Dion, 152. .he ntires to Leontium, 154. 
he is recalled by the Syracusans, 155. he 
delivers Syracuse, and pardons his ene- 
mies, 157, &c. Dion enters the citadel, 
which is surrendered to him by the son of 
Dionysius, and is reconciled to his wife 
Arete, 160. reflection u)>on Dion's mod- 
esty, ib. he suffers Heraclides to be put 
to death, 161. Calippus conceives the de- 
sign of assassinating Dion, and puts it in 
execution, 162, &c. 

Dion, famous philosopher, sent by the 
Egyptians ambassador to Rome against 
Ptolemy Auletus, viii. 109. 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syra* 
cuse : his peculiar characteristic, iv. 100. 
means which he uses for possessing him* 
self of the tyranny, 102, &c. he is appoint- 
ed generalissimo with unlimited power, 
106. he succeeds in having guards as- 
signed him, 107, and establishes himself 
tyrant, ib. attempts at Syracuse and in 
Sicily against him, 108, kc. he makes 
preparations for a war with the Cartha- 
ginians, 111, &c. the people of Rhcgium 
refuse to ally themselves with the tyrant, 
114. he marries two wives at the same 
time, ib. his friendship and deference for 
Dion, 115. he besieges and takes Motya, 
117. he is defeated at sea, 118. the Syra- 
cusan troops gain an advantage over the 
Carthaginians in the absence of Dio- 
nysius, ib. new movements at Syracuse 
against him, 120. he entirely defeats the 
Cfarlhaffinians, and obliges them to quit 
Sicily, 122, &c. he punishes the inhabit- 
ants of Rhegium, 123, &c. violent pas- 
sion of Dionysius for poetry, 125. 128, &c. 
reflections upon that taste of his, 126, he 
sends his brother Thearides to Olympia 
to contest in his name the prizes of the 
chariot-race and poetry, 127. new enter- 
jmses of Dionysius agamst the Cartha- 
ginians, 130. he carries the prize of poetry 
at Athens, 131. death of Dionysius, 132. 
his character, ib. &c. 

Dionysius the Younger succeeds his 
father, iv. 134. his conduct in the begin- 
ning of his reign, 135. his good qualities, 
137. Dion induces Dionysius to cause 
Plato to come to his court, 138. m what 
manner Plato is received there, 139. won- 
derful change occasioned by the presence 
of that philosopher, 140. Dionvsius ban- 
iihet Dion, 14S. be dismisses Plato, l4tti 
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he prMMi Mm to r«lom to Symcun, with 
which Plato compriet, 145. Dionysius 
|ranu PUio permiiision to return into 
Cree<;e, 146. embiiny from DiooysiuKto 
Pion, who had possemed hiiMelf uTSyra- 
GUM, 151. defeat of Dionysius'a troops, 
ib. method which he uses for rendennj; 
Dion suspected, ib. he retires into Italy, 
153. he reascends the throne, 165. Ice* 
cas obliges him to shut himself up in the 
citadel or Syracuse, 168. Dionysius treaU 
with Timoleon, who sends him to Corinth, 
170, &c* wise answer of Dionysius to a 
stranger, 171. 

Diophanes, Achssn, compels Sel^icua 
tora.se the siej^e of Pergamus, vi. 309. 

Diopithes, chief of the colony sent by the 
Athenians into the Chersone^us, makes 
an irruption into the lands of Philip, king 
of Macedonia, iv. 301. he is accused by 
Philip^s pensioners, and defended by De- 
mosthenes, 302. 

Discoboli. Those who exerdsed them- 
•elves in throwing the discus, i. 52. 

Discus. Kind of athletic combat, i.52. 

Distribution of lands instituted at Spar- 
to by Lycurgus, ii. 248. reflections upon 
that institution, 257. 

Divinity. Idea of the Divinity implant- 
ed in theliearts of all mankind, vL 40. 

DodaniDs, the fourth of the sons of Ja- 
▼an, ii. 237. 

Dodona. Oracle of Dodooa, i. 34. 

Dolphin, machine of war, iii. 230. 

Domitius ^nobarbus," Sent commis- 
sioner by the Romans into Achaia, where 
he commits the most enormous oppress 
sions, vii. 171, &c. 

Donations. How regulated by Solon, 
a. 271. 

Doric dialect, ii. 244. 

Doriroachus, general of the ^toliana, 
vi. 174. 

Doris, country of ancient Greece : ori- 
gin of its inhabitants, ii. 242. 

Doris, wife of Dionysius the Elder, iv. 
114. 

Dorus, second son of Helen, gives his 
name to Doris, ii. 242. 

Dor^laus, one of Mithridates's gen- 
erals, is defeated by Sylla in the pkiins 
of Orchomenus, viii. 60. 

Doryphori. Body of troops, guards of 
the kings of Pesia, ii. 196. 

Draco, legislator of Athens, ii. 265. his 
^ws are annulled by Solon, 268. 

Drypetis, Hepfat»tion*s widow. She is 
dflsiroyed perfidiousiy by Aexana, v. 220. , 



eonsid. oc 

fleet fitted out by the Romans, i. S43. he 
n the first of the Romans who triumphed 
for a victory at sea, ib. 

Dymnus conspires against Alexander, 
V. 1 16. he runs himself through with his 



sword, 117. 



Dyrra< 



160. 
i Epidamnam. 



KcB AT Air A, capital city^ of Media : its 
foundation, ii. 75. description of thai 
city, 76. 

Ecnomus, a city (^Sicily, &inous fbr 
a victory of the Roouuis over the Cairtha- 
ginians, i. 244. 

Education of children amongst, the Per- 
sians, ii. 98. at Sparta, 251. in Crete, 
iv. 56. at Athens, 83. fatal effects of a 
bad education, especially to princes, iL 
228. 

Eetion, admiral of the Athenians, is 
defeated by Clitus, commander of the 
Macedonian fleet, v. 225. 

Egisimachus, oflicer in Alexander's 
army. Rashness that costs him his life, 
V. 153. 

Egesta, city of Sicilj^ : its foundation, 
iii. 199. its inhabitants iroplwe the aid of 
Athena against the Syracusans, 200. 

Eggs, manner in which the Egyptians 
hatch them without hens, L 153. 

Ec3^ divided into three parts, i. 117. 
Upper Egypt, or Thebais, 118. Middle 
Eg\pt, or Heptanorois, 119. Liower 
Egypt, or Delu, 132. fertility of Egypt, 
155. Egyptian monarchy, 160. Egypt 
subjected by the Persians, ii. 181, and 
afterwards by the Macedonians, ▼. 7J. 

Ezyptians : manners end customs of 
the Egyptians, i. 135. of their kinss and 
government, ib. of their laws, 137. of , 
tne priests and religion of the Egyptians, 

141. absurd worship of different di'vi, '.ties, | 

142. reasons for this worship, 145. funeral 
ceremonies, 147. ofthesoldiery and wars I 
of the Egyptians, 149. of the manner in i 
which they cuItiva^'Hl the arts end sci- ' 
ences, 151. of their husbandmen, ahep- j 
herds, and artisans, 152. i 

Eion, city of Thrace : unhappy fate of ' 
that city, iii. 84. 

Elatsea, city of Phocis, falls into Philip'i 
hands, iv. 316. 

Eleazar, Simon's brother, high-priest 
of the Jews, exercises that oflice during 
themiosrity of Qnias, vi. 10. 
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Eleazvt doctor of the law, prafera 

death to eating impure me&ts, vii. 77. 

Eteazar, oa<j of ihc sons ul' iMaltathias, 
sacntices himsetf in a battie to deliver his 
pecjple, vii. 217. 

Eleazar, uf the sect of the Pharisees, 
[onus a false accusation against Hyr- 
tanus, vi;. 260, &c. 

Electryoii, king of Mycenae, ii. 239. 

Elephants ; description of those ani- 
mals, V. 147. manner of taking them, ib. 

Eieusis, a small city of Attica, where 
the Athenians celebrated a feast in hon- 
our of Ceres, i. 28. 

Elis, province of Pebponnesus, where 
the Olympic games were celebrated, iii. 

Elisa. See Dido. 

Elishah, son or Javan, settles in Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 236. 

Eloijuence; definition of it, iii. HI. 
of what eloquence united with the love 
of the public ^ood is capable, iv. 319. 
how necessary it is to a prince or a states- 
man, 306. it was the pr'wcipal study of 
the youth of Athens and Rome, 82. de- 
fects contrary to true eloc^ueuce, 325. 

Elos, city in the territory of Sparta, 
•ubjecled by the Lacedaemonians, i. 95. 

Elymais, a city of Persia, supposed to 
be very rich, vii. 86. 

Embalming. Manner of embalming 
bodies among the Egyptians, i. U/. 

Emilius (Q.) gives Pyrrhus advice of | 
the design to poison him, vi. 58. i 

Einpedocles, of Agrigeutuin, J'yth k> 
gorean philosopher, having gvine'l tf.e' 
pnze in the Olympic games, .egaics tha 
people, i. 6U. 

Empires. See Kingdoms. 

Envy, a disease of the mind scarce 
ever cured, v. 267. 

Epaminondas, Theban, his character, 
iv. 184. his conduct in the conspiracy 
ftgainst the tyrants of Thebes, 185. he 
,oes to Sparta to treat of peace, 195. he 
gains a great victory over the Laccdae- 
noonians n< ar Leucira, 198. he ravages 
Lacoiiia, 201, and advances to the gates 
of Sparta, 202. at his return he is ac- 
cused, before the people and acquitted, 
204. he marches against Alexander, ty- 
rant of Pherse, and delivers Pelopidas 
out of his hands, 213. he returns to 
Thebes, ib. he i** placed at the head of the 
Theban army, 217. his second attempt 
against Sparta, ib. his famous victory at 
Mantinasa, 220. he is mortally wounded 
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in the batUe, fb. his detth» fSt, and eu- 
logy, ib. 

E(>eratus, by the influence of Apelles, 
Philip's minister, is appointed general of 
the Acheeans, vi. 177. he is held in uni- 
versal conlonipt^ 189. 

Ephesus, city of Ionia, u. 243. 

Ephialtes, orator, endeavours to pre- 
vent the Athenians ijrom aiding the Lace- 
daemonians, iii. 103. 

Ephori, magistrates of Sparta : their 
institution, ii. 248. their authority, ib. 

Epicerdus, of Cyrene: his generosity 
to the Athenians, iv. 267. 

Epic poem, its origm, i. 66. 

Epicrates, one of the generals of An- 
tiochus the Cyzicenian, betrays the in- 
terests of that prince, and treats secretly 
with Hyrcanus, vii. 259. 

Epicrates, porter at Athens ; raillery 
of that Athenian upon the deputies that 
had been sent into Persia, iv. 208. 

Epicydes, Athenian. His little cou- 
rage and avarice, iii. 24. he suffers him- 
self to be brought over by Theniistocles, 
ib. 

Epicydes, Carthaginian, sent by Han- 
nibal to Hieronymus, remains with that 
prince, viii. 18. after the death of Hiero- 
nymus, he demands to retucp to Hanni- 
bal, 21. he is elected magistrate of Sy- 
racufie, 23. he marches to the aid of 
Lpontlum, and is put to flight by Mar- 
cel! jp, 25. " he usurps the supreme an- 
tliO'ity at Syracuse, afUr having caused 
the magii^trates to be put to death, 26. 
ho retires to Agrigentum, when he sees 
Marcellus master of Syracuse, 34. 

Epidamnum, or Dyrrachium, a mari- 
time city of Macedonia, iii. 117. 

Epigoni: signification of that word, 
V. 179. 

Epipolse, part of the city of Syracusef 
iii. 214. 

Epirus : geographical description of it, 
ii. 233. history of its kings, i. 113. 

Episthenes of Arophipolis, officer in 
the army of Cyrus the .Younger, iii. 302. 

Equality. It is the soul of^ popular 
governments, ii. 267. it is the basb and 
tie of liberty, iv. 56. 

Erasinides, one of the Athenian cap- 
tains who gained the battle of Arginusse, 
iii. 264. on his return he is condemned 
to die with his colleagues, 268. 

Erasistratus, physician, famous for hu 
address and penetration in discovering 
the cause of Antiochiis^s sickness, yL S8. 
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Eretria, cit^ of EuboBA, mipp«irts the 
loiiiiun m I heir revolt agairwt the Per- 
sians, i*. .''•^?. it M destroyed by the Per- 
sian*, 33d 

Ertfir.im, Corinthian, supplies Aratna 
with iho ni«Mn4 of seizing the citadel of 
Corinth, vi. U^. 

Eaarhaddon ascends the throne ef As- 
syria, ii. 64. he makes himself master 
a!ir Bahylon and the land of Israel, ib. he 
carries away Manassefa, king of Judah, 
ilk his death, ib. 

Evculapius, inventor of medicine, ii. 
t09. his knowledge occasions his being 
ranked in the number of the gods, ib. 

Eftther causes the fatal edict of Ahas- 
uerus agauMt the Jews to be revoked, u. 
182. 

Etolia. See ^tolia. 

Eiolians. 8ee ifitolians. 

Eva^uras, king of Saianns, iii. S67. 
brief history of that prince, ib. his war 
with Artaxerxes Mnenion, 359. charac* 
ter and panegyric of Evacoras, 361^ 

Evagfiras, son of Nicocles, is deprived 
of the throne (^ 8alamis by Protagoras, 
iv. 2oI. he demands in vain to be rein- 
stated, £54. tragical end of that prince, ib. 

Evalctis, funeral of the Lacedtemo- 
nian cavalry, is killed in a battle by Pyr^ 
rfain, vi. 69. 

E vender of Crete, general of the aux- 
iliaries to Perseus, is sent by that prince 
to assassinate Eunienes, vii. lOs. he 
prevenu Perseus from improving the ad- 
vantage he had gained over the Romans, 
ISO. atiiichmcnt of E vender to Perseus, 
150. that prince causes him to be killed, 
152. 

EubcBS, isle of Greece, ii. 235. sub- 
jected by the Athenians, iii. 116. the 
Laceds.'monians seize if, 253. Antiochus 
takes thai island, vi. 299. it is soon after 
taken from him by the consul Acihus, 
303. 

Euchidas, of PlatsBie, undertakes to 
brino the sacred fire from Delphi, iii. 53. 
he dies at liis return, ib. 

Eucliil, of Me^ara, founder of the 
Mcvarean sect, his ardour to hear So- 
crates, IV. 17. 

Euctidas, Lacedaemonian. His brother 
Cloofiienefi, king of Sparta, makes him 
reign with hiin. vi. 129. he is routed at 
tffe battle of Selasia, where he com- 
nandod parr of the army, 143» 

Cud4uiidHUi« Lacedraofiian, oooi> 



nmnds in the war against Olynthoi, iv 
180. 

Evil-merodach, king of Bahylon, ii. 71. 

Eulieu9, eunuch : Md education which 
he gives Ptolemy Philometor, whose guT- 
emor he was, vii. 67. 

Eumenes, general in Alexander's army. 
Provinces that fell to him after that 
prince's death, v. 218. his marriage with 
Barsina, 219. he retires to Perdiccas, 
who putii him into possession of Cspps- 
docia, 235. victory of Eumenes over 
Neoptolemus, and then over Cratenis 
and Neoptolemus together, 237. he kills 
the latter with his own hand in the battle, 
238. he is defeated by Antigonus, aud 
mlhres into the castle of Nora, where he 
is besieged, 241. he is betrayed by his 
troops, 269, delivered up to Antigonus, 
270, and put to death, ib. praise of Eu- 
menes, ib. 

Eumenes I. nephew of Philetaenis, 
succeeds his uncle m the kingdom of Pei^ 
gamus, vi. 76. he gains a great victory 
over Antiochus Soter, who came to pos- 
sess himself of his dominions, 77. he at- 
tacks Antiochus Hierax, who was en- 
gaged in a war against his brother, 94. 
he abandons himself to excesses, which 
occasion his death, ib. 

Eumenes II. succeeds his father At- 
tains in the kingdom of Pergaraos, vi. 
259. he refuses the alliance of Antiorhiw, 
286. be is besieged in his capital by Se- 
leucus, 309. the Romans deliver him, ih. 
dispute between Eumenes and the Uho- 
dians, concerning the Greek cities of 
Asia, 321, &c. he offers a considerahls 
sum to the Achseans, and with what 
view, vii. 17. war of Eumenes with 
Pnisias, 30, and Phamaccs, 35. be »en<is 
deputies to Rome to complain of Pbiiipi 
36. he goes to Rome himself to infonn 
the Romans of the secret ititrignes of 
Perseus, 101. Perseus endeavours to rid 
himself pf Eumenes, first by assassina- 
tion, 103) and then by poiiton, ib. Eii* 
menes gives ear to tbe proposals of P«^ 
sens, 137. he is suspected by the Roman-^ | 
nnd cannot obtain permission to entet 
Rome, 175. the senate sends commis- 
sioners to inquire into his conduct, 1*6. 
death of Einnenes, 177. his panegynci 
ib. famous library founded by bun ^ I 
Pergamiis, ili. 

EunMtJpidie, priests of Ceres, soccer 
sors of Euniolpus, who first excrciN^ 
that otioe, i. 29. 
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EunomuSf king of Sparta, is killed in 
a popular commotion, i. 96. 

Eunuchs. The use of thcni intro- 
duced by Cyrus in the East, ii. I4€. in- 
fluence and power which they acquired 
with their princes, ib. 

Euphaes, kirtg of Messenia, is attacked 
by the Lacedsenioiiians, i. 98. he is 
Wounded in battle near Ithorae, 99. ad- 
judges the prize of valour lo Arisloroe- 
neis, 101. he dies of his wounds, ib. 
Eupolis, comic poet, i. 80. 
Euripidas heads a detachment of the 
Elaeans lu ravage the territory of Sicyon, 
vi. 175. he falls into the hands of Philip, 
ib. 

Euripides, trazte poet, i. 71. charac- 
ter of that poet, 73, &c/ 

Euriptolemus undertakes the defence 
of the generals condemned by the Athe- 
nians after the battle of the ArginussR, 
iii. 269. 

Eurybiades, Lacedsemonian, rs a|)- 
poiiited generalissimo of tlie Greeks in 
pnfcrence to Themistooles, iii. 26. the 
latter p»irsuades him to fight in the straits 
of Saiamis, 33, the Lacedaftmonians de- 
cree him the prize of valour, 41. 

Eurydice, wife of Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia, prevails. upon Iphicrates, by 
her entreaties, to reinstate her children 
u^iori the throne of their father, iv. 272. 

Eurydice, wife of Aridaeus ; Olympias 
causes' her to be put to death, v. 186. 

Eurydice, Athenian, wife of Ophelias, 
V. 284. after her husband^s death she 
marries Demetrius, ib. 

Eurydice, widow of Ptolemy Soter, 
marries her daughter Ptolemais to De* 
metriti!*, vi. 14. 

Euryelns, an eminence near Syracuse, 
leading to Epipolae, iii. 214. 

Eurylochus, chief magistrate of the 
Mnguetes, influences them against the 
Romans, vi. 291. 

Eurymedon, general of the Athenians, 
ia condemned to pay a great fine, and 
why, ill. IS8. he goes into Sicily to the 
aid' of Nicias, 226. he is killed in a bat- 
fle,2S4. 
Eurviithenes, king of Sparta, i. 95. 
Eiirystheus, king of MycenoB, famous 
for the twelve labours which he made 
Hercules luidertske, :i. 239. 

Eurytion, or Enrypon, king of Sparta, 
renounces some part of the absolute pow- 
er of the kings m favour of the people, i. 



Euthycrates, chief m^fistratfi of Olyii- 
thus, puts that city into Phihp*s handsi 
iv. 294. 

Eiithydemus, appointed by the. Athen* 
ians to command, jointly with Nicias, 
ii trees that general to '^og^gn in a sea* 
fight, wherein he is worsted, io. 229. 

Euthydemus, king of Baclna, makes 
an honourable peace with Antiochus, 
who intended to dethrone him, vi. 229. 

Exemption, or immuniiief, granted by 
the Athenians to those who had rendered 
their country great services, iv. 266. 

Exenetes, of Agrigentum, victor in the 
Olympic games, enters that city in tri- 
uniph, iv. 102. 

Exiles, name giv<>n the citizens expel- 
led by Nabis from Sparta, vi. 224. sup* 
ported by fhe Aehaeans, they conunit 
great cruelties at Sparta, vii. 4. they ac- 
cuse the Achoeans at Rome, 21. conse- 
quence of that accusation, 32, &c. 

Ezra obtains perniissu'n of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus to return yt .l^rusalem, iii. 
94. he arranges the Holy Scriptures into 
their proper order, 96. 

Fabius Maximus (Quintus), is ap- 
pointed dictator, i. 287. his trautious con- 
duct in respect to HannibaU ih. &c. th« 
people give Mimicius, general of the 
horse, equal power with hmi, 290. Fa- 
bius extricates him out of a danger in 
which his ill conduct had engaged him, 
291. 

Fabius Maximus,^sen of Pauhis ^mi- 
fins, dijitiuguishes himself in the war 
against Perseus, vii. 143. 

Fables. Authors to whom the inven- 
tion of them is ascribed^ ii. 294. use of 
fables in respect tcrtke education of chil- 
dren, ib. 

Fabricius is deputed by the Romans to 
Pyrrhus. yi. 52. he commands in the war 
against that prince, 57. 

Faith. It is (he surest bulwark of a 
state, iii. 185. and a quality essential to 
a prince, 321. breach of faith often one of 
the princiftal causes of the ruin of enft* 
pires, ii. 229, &c. 

Famine in Egypt in the time of the 
emperor Trajan, 1. lo8. 

Fannius (C), Roman officer, distin- 
gui^ihes himself at the siege of Carthage, 
li. 26. 

Farmers of Taxes, people who pay 
little regard to merit, iv. 77. their want 
of bumanity, viii. 75, 76« 
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FwliTtlt, MWnted at Athens L 24, 
lie. and at LacadaNiion, tii. 63. 

Fimbria, commander of the Ramaaa 
in Aaia, defeats the Iroopa of Mithridatea, 
▼tii. jO. he killaFiaccua, seizes that con- 
mrs army, and raarckea against Mithri- 
dales, 63. upon beinx abuidoned by his 
troofHi, be kills himself in despair, 64. 

Fiaocua (L. Valerius) is elected con- 
Mil, and marchf's against Mithridatea, 
Tiii. 50. he is killed by Fimbria, 63. 

]>*lamiainu8 (Quinetus) is deputed by 
the Roinana to Prusias, i. 321 . he is elect- 
fid consiif, and marches acainst Philip, 
king ofMacedonia, vi. t46. he gains a firaC 
advantage over that prince, 850. different 
expeditions ofFlamininus in Phocis, 251. 
he is ooniintied in the command as pro- 
consul, 255. he has an ineffectual inter- 
view with Philip, 256. he gains a great 
victory over that prince near Scotusa and 
Cynoscephalae, 263, and concludes a 
peace with him, 266. honours and ap- 
plauses which he receives in the Isthmian 
fames, 268. he makes war against Nabis, 
lb. besieges him in Sparta, 279, and 
fp-ants h«m (wace, 280. he enters Rome 
tn triumph, 283. 

Flaminius (C), consul, marches 
against Hannibal, i. 285. he is defeated 
and killed near the lake of Thfasymenus, 
287. 

Flattery. Causes of the propensity of 
princes to be seduced by flattery, ii. 87. 

Fortifications of the ancients, ii. 202. 

Four hundred men invested with all 
authority at Athens, and abuse it tyran- 
nically, iii. 250. their t»ower is annulled, 
£52. 

French. Ideas ^•hich people enter- 
tained of the ancient Oaula, vii. 7. what 
passed at the siege of Phil ipsburgh ought 
Co undeceive those who have &e same 
idea of the modem French, ib. 

Friendship, fundamental law of it, iii. 
831. 

Fulvia, Antony's wife, very active at 
Rome for her husband's interests, viii. 
128. 

Funerals. Funeral ceremonies in 
Egypt, i. 102. at Athens, iii. 102. 

OABi-fiiTs, Pompey's lieutenant, sub- 
^ecU pan of Syria, viii. 199. he com- 
mands there as pntconsiii, 112. upon the 
earnest request of Pompey, he re-estab- 
lishes Ptolemy Auletes upon the throne 
nf Egypt, 114. 



\jrames, pan oi tne religion oi tne an- 
cients, i. 43. solemn ^ames of Greece: 
ihe Olympic, the Pythian, the Neniaean, 
the Isthmian, 44. rewards granted to the 



Gadatas, prhwe of Assyria, mAnAa to 
Cyrus, ii. 1 12. 

Gala, Marinissa's (ather, joins the 
Carthaginians against the Romans, ii. 1. 

Galatia, or (jraUo-Griecia, a province 
of Asia Minor, inhabited by the Gauls 
after theur irruption into Greece, vi. 41. 

Galba : fine saying of that emperor, v. 

Galley. See Ship. 

Games, pan of the religion of the an- 
cientt • '" • 
the< 

the Isthmian, 44. rewards era 
victors in those saraes, 59. ladies ad- 
mitted to dispute me prize in the Olympic 
games, iii. 351. 

Ganymeties, Ptolemy's eunuch, sup- 
plants Achillas, and becomes prime min- 
ister of Egypt in his place, viii. 121. his 
stratagems against Cesar during his \^ar 
in Egypt, ib. 

Gaos, admiral to Artaxerxes, revolts 
against that prince, and on what occa- 
sion, iii. 363. 

Gardens. Hknging gardens of Baby 
Ion, ii. 51. 

Gaugamela, or Camel's hou8«> ^.oc 
famous for Alexander's &^/AiQ vicio'-/ 
over D^iiua. ii. 319. 

Gauls. Thev dispute tne passage <fi 
the A'.^ts with fiannibal, i. 276, &c ir- 
ruption of the Gads into Greece^ vi. 39. 
their attempt against the temple of Del 
phi, ib. 

Gaza, in Palestine, besieged and takec 
by Alexander, v. 74. destruction of Gaza 
by Alexander Jannaeus, vii. 283. 

Gela, city of Sicily, iii. 2C0. 

Gelanor, king of Argos, iu 239 

Gellias, citizen of A grigentuni, juif lo- 
ble use of riches, iv. 102. 

Gelon posfsesses himself of supreme 
authority at Syracuse, iii. 128. reasons 
that prevented him from aiding the 
Greeks when attacked by Xerxes, 23. 
he defeats Hamikar, general of the Car- 
thaginians, i. 220. the Svracusajis pro- 
claim him king, iii. 130. h» wise conduct 
during his reign, ib. his deaith, 132. rtr 
spect which rhe Syracusans retained for 
his memory, ib. 

Gelon, son of Hiero, espouses the 

Kirty of the Ca-thaginians m g:\inst rhe 
oiTians, viii. l'\ he dies soon afier, ib. 
Genius. Height to which ihe ancients 
carried genius, viii. 30. 
GepHus, king of Illyrium, bceoonM 
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luspecied by the Romam^ yii. 105. he 
makes an alliance with Perseus, 136. he 
declares a|[aiii8t the Romans, and im- 
prisons their anibassador^y 139. the Ro- 
mans send the praetor Anicius against 
him, ib. Gt^ntius is obliged to throw him- 
self at his feet, and implore his mercy, 
140. A nicius sends him to Rome with all 
his family, ib. 

Geometry. People to whom the inyen* 
tion of that science is attributed, i. 151. 

Gergiii, sou of Ariazus, one of the six 
generals of Xerxes's army, iii. 21. 

Gisoo, son of Hamilcar, is punished for 
his fiiiiior^s ill success, and is banished, 
i. 291. 

Gisgo, Carthaginian, endeayours to 
suppress the revolt of the mercenaries, i. 
269. Spcndius, tlieir general, puts him 
to death, 261. 

Gis^o endeavours to prevent the Car- 
thaginians from acceptinf^ the conditions 
of peace proposed by S<npio, i. 310, 

Glabri<i (Man. Acilius) obtains Bi- 
thynia and Puntus for his province, where 
Lucullus commanded before, viii. 90. his 
discourse on his arrival augments the 
licentiousness of Lucullus*s troops, ib. 

Glaucias, king of lUyriuro, takes Pyr- 
rhus uiider his protection, and re-estab- 
lishf's him in his dominions, vi. 6. 

Glauco,a young Athenian, desirous of 
havL.g a share in the administration of 
tlie public afi*air9, iv. 17. Socrates, in a 
conversation, obliges him to own his in- 
capacity for them, 18, &c. 

Gobryas, an Assyrian nobleman, puts 
him««elf and family under the protection 
of Cyrus, ii. 112. he puts himself at the 
head of a body of troops at the siege of 
Babylon, 139. Gobryau enters into the 
conspiracy against Snierdis the Magian, 
176. his interptetation of the present 
given Darius by the Scythians, 319. 

Gt>br^as, a Persian nobleman, com- 
mands in the army of Artaxerxes at the 
battle of Cunaxa,*iii. 299. 

God. Answer of Sinionides to a prince 
who asked him what Goi> was, iii. 134. 
one supreme God acknowledged by So- 
crates, iv. 20. 

Gordiiim, capital city of Phrygia, fa- 
mous for the chariot to which theGordian 
knot was tied which Alexander cut, v. 26. 
Gorgias, sophist, is sent deputy from 
the Leontiiies to Athens, to demand aid 
•gainst the Syracosans, iii. 198. 
G«rgias, officer of AnliochuB'^ Epi- 
V 2 



phanes, marehet with Nid'anor agamsl 

Judas Maccabasus, vii. 83. his troops 
are put to flight, 85. 

GorgidaJB, Theban, joins Pelopidas U> 
expel the tyrants of Thebes^ iv. 189C 

G<M<go, daughter of C ieoroenes : smarf 
saying of that child, ii. 327. 

Government. Different kinds of govw 
emment, iv. 48. which would be tho 
most perfect, 49. aim and end of all 
government, ib. 

Gracchus (Tiberius )<)i8ringuishies him- 
self at the siege of Carthage, ii. 26. be- 
ing tribune of the people, he proposer a 
law concerning the will of Attalus, and 
is killed soon after, vii. 243. 

Grandees. Example, bow little their 
friendship is to be relied on, iii. 17. blind- 
ness too common to the great, 75. mis- 
taken ambition sufficiently common to the 
great, v. 262. See Princes, Kings. 

Granicus, river of Phrygia, famous for 
the victory of Alexander over the Per^ 
sians, v. 19. 

Gratitude : the principal virtue of the 
Egyptians, i. 140. 

Greece, Greeks: geographical descrip- 
tion of ancient Greece, ii. 233. history 
of Greece divided into four ages, 235. 
pnmitive origin of the Greeks, 236. diA> 
lerent states of which Greece was com- 
posed, 238. migrations of the Greeks 
into Asia Minor, 242, &c. settlement of 
the Greeks in Sicily, iii. 200. manners 
and customs of the Greeks, iv. 48. re- 
publican government instituted almost 
universally in Greece, ii. 244. Monsieur 
Bossiiet^s reflections i/pon that kind of 
government, v. 210. love of liberty the 
-leculiar characteristic of the Greeks,, vir. 
01. diflereut kind of troops that com- 
posed the armies of the Greeks, rr. 86. 
ships, and naval forces, 89. people of 
Greece very warlike in all times, 82. 
origin and cause of courage and military 
virtue amongst the Greeks, 83. religion 
of the Greeks, i. 24. of the auguries, 32. 
of the oracles,. 34. famous games and 
combats of Greece, 43. difference of 
taste <^ the Greeks and Romans in re- 
spect to public shows, 61. disputes for 
the prize of wit, shows, and representa- 
tions of the theatre, 64. illustrious men 
who distinguished themselves most in 
arts and sciences amongst the Greeks, ii. 
281. dialects of the Greeks, 244. See 
the articles Athenians and Lacedomo- 
nians, ibr what rslaAes to ths wars ol 
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niant. Greeee becomes a Raman prov« 
ince, vii. 193. reflectioM ttpoo the causes 
of the grandeur, decline, and ruin of 
Greece, 197, ttc 

Gryiius. See Antiochns Gryfnis. 

Gulu^a, son of Masinissa^ divides the 
funfaom with hts two brothers sAer his 
faiher^s death, ii. 33. 

Gygea kills Candaules, king of Lydia, 
whose principal officer he was, and as- 
oen ts tlie throne in his stead, ii. 82. what 
Plato says of his ring, 83. 

Gygis, one of Parysatis's women, oon^ 
fesses the {loisonin^ of Staiira, iii. 325. 
ehe is put to death, ib. 

Gylippits, Lacedemonian, goes to the 
aid of Syracuse, besieged by the Atho. 
nians, iu. 220. his arrival in Sicily 
changes the face of things, 222. he oblig- 
es the Athenians to surrender at discre- 
tion, 239. his sordid avarice sullies the 
glory of his gr^at actions, 277. 

Gymnastic, art of forming the athletae, 

GynsRcea, or apartmesits of the ladies 
amongst the Greeks, i. 43. 

HiEMOs, mountain between Thrmce 
end Thessaly, vii. 54. 

Hair of Berenice, vi. 90. 

Haliartus, city of Bosotia, sides with 
Perseus viu 109. the prastor Lucretius 
tekes and entirely demolishes it, 122. 

Halicamassus, oity of Doris, ii. 235. 
iMsiesed and (aken by Alexander, v. 24. 

Halyatiea, king of Lydia, ii. 84. war 
«f that prince with Cyaxares, 79. he con- 
tinues the siege of Miletus begun by his 
father, 84. he raises the siege of that 
citv, and wherefore, ib 

Hamestrts, wife of Teriteuchmes, ui. 
281. 

Hamilcar commands the army sent by 
the Carthaginians into Sicily at the re- 
<jue*t of Xerxes, i. 218. it is defeated by 
Gelou, tyraat of Syracuse, ib. his death, 
ib. 

Hamilcar, son of Gyscon, commands 
the Carthaginian army against Agaiho- 
clos, and j»riiu3 a great victory over him, 
i. 231. he fuUs alive into the hands of the 
Syracnsans whilst besieging their city., 
236. he IS put Ui death, ib. 

Haimlcar, surnamed Barca, eenerai «f 
the Carlliaginiana, i. 2o7. boldness and 
ability OT that general, ib. be commands 
the army against the mercenaries, 262, 



and defeata them mt^tttkr, 99^» *» ^P^ 
to Spain, which he conquers in a short 
time, ib. he is killed in a battle, 261. 

Hanulcar, surnamed Rhodanu?, a Car- 
thaginian, goes into the camp of Alexan- 
deKby order of Carthage, i. 238. at his 
retim« he is put to death, ib. 

Hannibsl,-son of Gisgo, is placed al 
the head of the troops sear by the Car- 
thaginians into Sicily to th« aid of the 
people of Segesta, i. 220. actions of that 
general in Sicily, ib. he dies there of 'he 

iiannibal commands the Carthatginian 
fleet, and is defeated by the consul Dui- 
lius, i. 243. he besieges tue mercenanes 
in Tunis, 263. he falls into their hands 
and is crucified, ib. 

Hannibal, surnamed the Great, at nine 
years of age goes with his fsither, who 
was sent to command in Spam, i. 368. 
he is appointed to command there after 
AsdrubaFs death, 269. after several con- 
quests he besieges Saguntum, 270, &nd 
takes il, ib. he prepares for his march 
into Italy, 271. Ke goes to Cadix, and 
with what view, ib. he begins his march, 
273. his expeditions as far as the Rhone, 
ib. he passes thai river, ib. his march 
afterward, 274. he passes the Alp«, 276. 
he enters Italy, 279. he defeats ihe Ro- 
mans near the river Ticinus, 280. ther 
at IVebia, 282. he niarch<»s to Tuscany 
284. he loses an eye hi passins; the Ap 
enniues, 285, he gains a battle near the 
lake ofThra8vmenus,287. Ke coiicUides 
a treaty with Philip, and sends ambassa- 
dors to him, vi. 193. his conduct in re- 
gard to Pabms, i. 287, hts manner of 
extricatiflo himself from the wrong step 
he had taken at Cassilinunv,290. he gains 
a famous victory near C annas, 294, &c 
he sends deputies to Carthage with the 
news of his victory, and to demand rein- 
forcements, 295. he winiers al Capua, 
296, and suffers the courage of hie troops 
to be enervated by the luxury of that 
place, 297. he makes a treaty with Hie- 
ronymus, viii. 18.— Bad success of 
Hannibal, i. 299. he flies to the wd of 
Capua, besieged by the Romans, ib. to 
make a diversion, he marches snddenly 
back against Rome, ib, aflcr vanons at- 
tempts, he abandons that enterpri.<«e, 300. 
he is recalled into Africa, 3t)5. he has an 
interview with Scipio, 307, followed by 
a battle in which he is defeated, 308. ha 
eacapes to Cartfiage, Ih. ha xsmmm a 
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\ to be eondodfld wHh the Ronmm, 
^10. he undertakes and effects the refor- 
mation of the courts of justice and finances 
at C«urtha^v 313. pursued by the Ro- 
mans, he retires to Aniiochus, 316. his 
discourse to that pnnce, and the advice 
he gives him, 317. he goes into Syria and 
Phoenicia to fetch ships from thence, vt. 
307. he is defeated at sea by the Rhodi- 
ans, 309. he retires first to the island of 
Crete, L 320. then to Prusias, ib. he 
does that prince great service, ib. be- 
trayed by Prusias, he poisons himself^ 
321. HaiioibaPs character and panegyric, 
ib. 

Hannibal, yomig Carthaginian, sent to 
Hieronymas by Hannibal the Great, viii. 
18. 

Hanno, citizen of Carthage, forms the 
design of making himself master of the 
commonwealth, i. 230. tie is discovered 
and punished, ib. 

Hanno, Carthaginian^ is placed at the 
head of the troops against Agathocles, 
i. 233. he is killed in battle, ib. 

Hanno, general of the Carthaginians, 
is defeated by the Romans ilear ihe isl- 
ands Agates, i. 25& the Carthaginians 
give him the command of their troops 
against the mercenaries, 260. the com- 
Duuid is taken from him, ib. the Cartha- 

S' ntans place him again at the head of 
eir troops, 263. Hanno opposes in vain 
the-andertaking of the second Punic war, 
268. 

Hanmodius conspires against the ty- 
rants of Athens, ii. 277. his death, ib. 
statues erected in honour of him by the 
Athenians, 279. 

Harmonta, wife of Themistiis, is put to 
death by order of the people of Syracuse, 
▼iii. 23. 

Hiu'pagns, officer of Astyages, is or- 
dered by that prince to make away with 
Cyru!^, ii. 164. rage of Astyages upon 
discovering that Harpagus had disobeyed 
his orders, and the revenge he takes on 
him, ib. 

Harpalus, governor of Babylon for 
Alexander, quits the service of that prhice, 
and retires to Athens, v. 179. he succeeds 
in bribing Demosthenes with his presents, 
181. the Athenians drive Harpalus out 
of their oity, ib. 

Harpates, son of Tiribazos, assassi- 
Bates Anames by order of Ochus, iv. 

HMfttaNifi cne of Aleaiidai'e offlcera^ 



causes Attalas to be assassfaiated by that 
prince's order, v. 9. ' 

Hegelochus^ Physcon's general, defeats 
the Alexandrians, and takes their general 
Marsyas prisoner, vii. 2di. 

Ucgesipyla, wife of Miltiades, and 
mother ot Cinion, ii. 333. 

Hegetortdes, Thasian, exposes his life 
for the safety of his city, besieged by the 
Athenians, rii. 88. 

Helena, daughter of Tyndarus, and 
wife of M«ieians, carried away by Paris, 
son of Priam, king of Troy, ii. 241. 

Helenus, son of Pyrrhus, accompanies 
his father to the sieae of Argos, vi. 70. 
he enters the city with a body of troops, 
which occasions a confusion, m which nis 
father perishes^ ib. 

Hele^lis, machine of war invented by 
Demetrius, v. 301. 

Helicon of Cysicus, mathematician, iv. 
145. 

Heliodorus, prime-minister to Seleucut 
Philopator, goes to Jerusalem to take 
away the treasures of the tempTc, vii. 58. 
ckasrisemenf which be receives from God 
on that account, 59. he poisons Seleucus 
and usurps the crown, 60. he is expelled 
by Eumenes, 61. 

Heliopolis, city of the Lower Egypt, 
famous for its temple dedicated to the 
sun, i. 132. fiurious actions of Cambysea 
there, 133. 

Hellanodicse : name of those who pre- 
sided in the athletic games of Greece, i. 
48. 

Hellen^son ofDeucalion, king o'Tbet 
saly, from whom the Greeks derive their 
name ^^EAAi^ms, ii. 242. 

Hellespont, strait between Europe and 
Asia, iii. 16. 

Helots. Or^B and condition of the 
Hek>ts, i. 95. cruelties of the Lacedie- 
monians in respect to them, ii. 263. re- 
volt of the Helots against the Lacedae- 
monians, iii. 102. 

Hemerodromi : runners or couriers 
among the Greeks, vi. 239. 

Hephaestion, Alexander's favourite: 
mistake of the captive princesses in re- 
spect to him,v. 43. he receives a wcnnd 
at the battle ofArbela, 90. Alexander 
makes him marry Darius's youngest 
daughter, 178. his death, Alexander's es- 
teem for that favourite, 184. extraordina- 
ry honours which that prince causes to 
be paid him ailer hia death, 186< fcc 
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Heptanomis, or Middk Egypt ; de- 
•cription of it, i. 119. 

Heraclen, ciiv of Fontus : iyrvan who 
governed it, i. 114. denlructioa of that 
city by Cotta, viii. 79. 

Heracli*at » ^tulia^ beaieged i 
takfu by the corkuI Aciriin, vi. S05. 

Hera'clen, wife of Z(»ippU8| of the 
(amily of Iliero^ is ntiasaacred, with her 
children, by order of the people of Syra- 
CHso^ viii. 23. 

lleracUdao, or deaoendanta (rom Her» 
cuies. Tiiev sHccoed the Atyade in the 
king lom of Lydia, ii. 83. they aeixe Pe- 
loi>oriiiH4tis, and are soon after driven otit 
or it, 239. thev re-enter Peloponnesus, 
end seize Lacei^emon, 243. they endeav- 
our to oppose the aggrandizement of the 
Athenians, who defeat them in a battle, ib. 

Heraclides, minister of Seuthes, king 
ef Thrace : his perfidy, iii. 321. 

fieracKden, exile of Syraeu8<>, comes to 
the aid of his country against Dionyafuts 
tv. 132. the Syracusans choose him ad- 
miral, :b. his envy of Dion, 153. he is 
obliged to call ifflXon to the aid of Syra^ 
ciise, 157, and \o put himself into his 
hands, 158. Dion restores him the com- 
mand in chief by sea, 159. Heradides 
renews his intrigues against Dion, ib. 
Dion <8 obKced to aofTer him to bo killed, 
161. 

HenrcUden, PhiHp'a mini»ler, his ohar- 
acter, vi. 246. Philip sacrifices hrim *o 
gain the affection of the Maoedeniana, ib. 

HeracUdeH, <if Byzantium, is d*^iited 
by Antiochus to Scipio Afriranus, vi. 312. 
' HiYik slides, treasurer of the province of 
Babylon, is baniahed by Demetrius Soter, 
vii. 223. he is appointed by Ptolemy, 
Atta)>i«, and Ariarathes to prepare Alex- 
ander Bnla for personatins the son of An- 
tiochiis Cpiphanoi:, in ortW to his reign- 
ing instead of Demetriuis 226. he carries 
him to Rome, where he succeeds in 
causing him -to be acknowledged king of 
Syria, ib. 

/2erbea.<ius, city of Sicily, iv. 109. 

Herculos, son of Jupiter and Aicmena, 
mibjected tf» Eurystheus fay the fraud of 
Juno, ii. 239. 

Hercnlc;, son of Alexander and Barsi- 
na, V. 219. is put to death by Polysper- 
<rh/)ri, 282. 

Fieri pidas, Spartan ; his too rigid ex- 
actness compels Spithridates to abandon 
he party of the Lacedemonians, iii. 341. 1 

Hermiaa, Carian, is dedarod prime] 



miniator of Antioefaiistho Great, vi. 150l 
hia character, 161 . he i^movea Epigcnes, 
the moat able of AnUochus's generals, 
164. Aiitiochua causes him to be aaaaa- 
nnated, ib. 

Hermocrales, Syracuaan, eaooqragea 
bia citizens to defend themselves a vaiiist 
the AtboDimns, iii. 216. heis elected gen- 
eral, ib. 

Hormolaus, officer in the train of Alex- 
ander, conspires agamst that prince, v. 
143. b« is discovered and punished, ib. 

Herod, Idiimiean, is made governor of 
Galilee, viL 293. he escapes from Jeru- 
salem, to avoid falling into the hands of 
the Parthiana, ib. he ms to Rome^^nd 
is declared king of JuMsa bv the senate, 
294., he forms the siege of Xerusalem, ib. 
he goes to Samaria, and eapousea Mari- 
amne, ib. he makes himself master of 
Jeraaalero, and ascends the thrmie <rf' Ji^ 
dea, 295. 

Nerodicus, one of the nrincipal peraoni 
of Thesaaly : unhappy late of that prince 
and bis faniilj^ vii. 39. 

Herodotus, Greek historian : hia birth, 
iii. I. applausea ^hich he received at the 
Olympic games <m reading hia hiatory 
thero, i. 64. 

Herodotus, friend of Deroetriua, aon of 
Philip, is seized on that princess aoeouo*, 
vii. 64. he is put to the rack, and di« i 
under the torture, 66. 

Heroes. Times most farooua for tht 
history of the heroes, ii. 240. description 
of mftst of the heroes so onich boasted of 
in history, ii. 163. 

Hesiod, Greek poet>, ii. 282. 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, is cured mi- 
raculou^, ii. 62. he shows the ambat- 
saders of the king tif Babylon his riches 
and his palace, 63. God menaces him 
by his prophet, ib. aoeomplishiMent of 
those threats, 66. 

Hidames, Pensian of great quality, Sta- 
tira's father, iii. 281. 

Hiompsni, son of Micipsa,king of Nu- 
midia, ii. S^. Jugartha causes him to be 
munlered, 37. 

Hierax, of Antioch, becomes prime 
minister to Physcon, vii. 239. that prince 
puts him to death, 240. 

Iliero f . brother «jf Gek)n, reigns after 
him in Syracuse, iii. 132. h^s character, 
133. auspicions which lie forms agaiii^ 
his brother, ib. heettracts learned men 
about him, ib. his goodneaa to the chi^ 
drenofAnaatilmia, 1S6. Ms death, ik 
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BiwA n. His birth, viit. 1. he it dto- 
BCD captain-general of the Syracuiians, 2, 
and soon after elected king, 3. he quits 
the party of the Carthaginians, and es- 
pouses that of the Romans, 4. he aids the 
former against the mercenaries, 5. his 
pacific reign, ib. he particularly favours 
agncultur**,6. distinguished protifs which 
he gives of his attachment to the Romans 
in the second i Punic war, 8, 9. he takes 
atlvantage of the skill of Archimedes, who 
makes abundance of machines of war for 
him for the defence of a place, 1 1. f^alley 
v« hich Archimedes builds for him, 13. ho 
dies at a great age« much lamented by 
his people, 15. 

Hierocles, father of Hiero, causes his 
son to be exposed, and then to be brought 
back to his houde, where h« ed<*oates him 
with great rare, viii ' 

Uieroglyphi'*.« . sigmficatiOQ of the 
word. •'-;(/. 

ziieronymus, Hiero^s grandson, reigns 
■SiHt nitn at SyraCN^:e, and by his vices 
caujgf^s riiro to bemiirh regretted, viii. 16, 
i'l, oe makes an alliance wah Hannibal, 
18. ne 18 killed in a conspiracy, ib. ^ 

Hierophanies : name given the person 
«vho presided at the ceremony of the feast 
of£ieu8i8,i.29. 

H imera, city of Sicily ; its foundation, 
ju. 200. IIS destruction, i. 218. 

Hiinereus, brother of Demetrius Phale- 
"eus, 18 delivered up to Antipater, who 
Duts him to death, v. £28. 

Hmuicon, Carthaginian general, comes 
X* Sicily to drive the Romuis out of it, 
vm. 30. he perishes there, 33. 

Hippacra, city of Africa, refuses at first 
to join the mercennries, i. 259, and joins 
thein aflerwards,261. 

Hipparchuit, son of Pisistratus, governs 
at Athens af\er bis father's death, ii. 276. 
his taste f<>r literature, ib. he is killed in 
the conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, 277. 

Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius, 
drives Caiippus out of Syracuse, and 
reigns there two years, iv. 163. 

Hippias, son of Pisistratus, retains the 
sovereignty after the death of his father, 
ii. 277. he finds means to frustrate the 
conspiracy formed by Harmodius and 
Arii<lo{;iton, ib. he is coinfielled to quit 
AtticH, and soes t» settle in Phrygia, 279. 
he takes refuge in Asia with Artapbcmes, 
£81. he engages the Persians in the war 
•foinat the Greeks, and Mnres tlicm as 



a guide, 838. ho ig kiRed at Martthon, 
fighting against his country, S41. 

Hippocrates, famous phvsician: hu 
great abilir)', ii. £10. his disinterested- 
ness, iii. 164. 

Hippocrates, native of Carthage, is 
sent by Hannibal to Hieronymu?, and re- 
sides at his court, viii. 18. he becomes 
one of the principal magistrates of Syrnr 
cuse, 23. he marehes to the aid of Leon- 
tium, 24, and is forced to fly, ih. he and 
Epicydes possess themselves of all au- 
thority at Syracuse, 26. hp makes war 
in the field against Marcelluf>, 80. S3, the 
plague destroys him and his troopf, ib. 

Hipponax, satiric poet, known by his 
verses against Bupalus and Atheuis, li. 
285. 

Holophemes, general for the king of 
Assyria, marches against the Israelites, 
and besieges Bethulia, ii. 78. Judith cuts 
off his head, ib. 

HolophcrncA, supposed brother of Ari- 
arathes, of Cappaaocia, dethrones him, 
and reigns in his stead, vii. 325. he is 
driven nut by AttaUis, and ret)rcs to An- 
tioch, 326. he enters into a conspiracy 
against Demetrius, his benefactor, ih, 
that prince imprisons htm, ib. 

Homer, famous ))oet, ii. 281, &:e. to 
what perfection he carried the species of 
poetry to which he applied himself, 282. 

Hophra, king of Egypt. See Apries. 

Horses : the Horse, or the Knights, a 
comedy of Aristophanes, i. 77. 

HosrAea, king of Samarin, revohs against 
the king of Assyria, ii. 61. he is laden 
with chains by Salmanasar, and put io 
prison for the rest of his life, ih. 

Hyacinthtis : feasts celebrated in hon 
our of him at Lacedaemon, in. 45. 

Hybla, a city of Sicily, famous for its 
honey, iii. 200. 

Hydames commands the Persian* 
called the Immortals, in the army of 
Xerxes, iii. 21. 

Hydrant es, a river of India, v. 159. 

H.vperbolus, Athenian : his character, 
iii. 196. he endeavours to irritate the 
people af^iiistNicias and Alribiades, ib. 
ne is banished by the ostracism, ib. 

Hvpsicrulia, one of the wives of Milh 
ridat'es : her masculine courage, viii. 96. 

llyrcanians, people in the neighbour* 
hood of Babylonia, subjected by^Cyrus, 
ii. 109. 

Hvrcanus, son of Joseph, is sent by 
his lather to the court of Alexandria, tr 
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: ihm Uag upon the birth of 
hit MMi PhUometor, vii. 14. he distin- 
fuishes himself there bj his addrees and 
■wfnificence, IS. 

Hyrcanus (John), son of Simon, is d^ 
dared hifVpriest and prince of the Jews 
after his father's death, vii. S46. he is be- 
sieged by Antiochu!* Sidetes in Jerass" 
lein, ib. and surrenders by capitulalioii, 
ib. he renders himself abjoiuie and ind^ 
pen'ient, 949. he renews the treaty with 
the Romans, 2a2. he anipnenta his power 
in JiMlaea, 268. he takes Samaria, and 
demolishes it, 259. he becomes an enemy 
to the Pharisee!*, 261. he dies, ib. 

IIyrcanii% Rcm of Alex:inder Janncus, 
is made hif^h-priest of the Jews, yii. 285. 
after the death of Alexandra, he takes 
poH<es!iioa uf the throne, 287. he is 
oblijjed to submit lo Aristobutus bis 
younger brother, ib. he has recourse to 
P<)mi>ey, who replaces him upon the 
thmn«, 238, &c. he is again dethroned 
by Pdcorus, son of Orodes, and delivered 
vp to Antigomis, wh» causes his ears to 
be x:iH olf. 293. the Parthtans carry him 
into thn E:i»t, ib. ho returns to Jerusa- 
lem, where Herod puts him to death, ib. 

HvAtaspes, father of Darius, govenux* 
•f Persia^ ii. 176. 

HyKtaspes, second son of Xerxes, is 
made gevarnor of Bactriana, iii. 69. his 
remoteness from court makes way for his 
brother Artaxerzes to ascend the' throne, 
76. Artaxerxes undertakes to reduce him, 
78, and entirely ruins his party, 79. 

Hystiieus, tyrant of Miletus, prevails 
upon the generals of Ionia not to aban> 
don DariuH, then employed in a war with 
the Scythians, ii. 320. Darius grants him 
a fenitory in Thrace, where he builds a 
dty, 321. that prince recalls him to 
court, 322. Hystiieus secretly supporta 
the revoh of the lonians, 325. he forms 
a conspiracy against the government, 
S29. he is discovered, ib. he is taken by 
the Persians, delivered up to Artapher* 
nes, and put to death, 330. charaaer of 
UystisBUs, 331. 

Iacchus. See Bacchus. • 

Jaddus, hicih-priest of the Jews, in- 
plore<« the protection of God against Al- 
exander* v. 68. honours paid him by that 
prin:e, ib. his death, 241. 

Ialysu«, founder of Rhodes, represent- j 
•d in a painting by Protogenes, v. 307. 

lambio verse proper for tragedy, i. 7^. { 



Jason, tyrant ofPherv, is dadirad 
generalissimo of the Thessalians, iv. S09. 
death puts a stop to his designs, ib. 

Jason soppiants his brother Onins, 
high*priest <^ the Jews, vii 62. he is 
supplanted himself by hisbroth<3r Men^* 
laus, 64. he takes Jerusalem, and obliges 
Menehius to retire into the citad«], 67. 

Javan, or imi, son of Japhet, fiiUier of 
all the people known under the name ol 
Greeks, ii. 23d. 

Javelins : exercise of the javelin, i. 5Sw 

Iberians: people of Asia, subjected 
by Pompe^, viii. 98. 

Ibis, animal adwed by the Egyptians. 
L 142. 145. 

Icetas, of Sjrracttse, tyrant of the Le- 
ontines, causes the wifo snd tnother>ii>^ 
law of Dion to be put to death, iv. 163. 
the Syracusans call in his aid against 
Dionvsius, and elect him their general, 
166. he conceives the design of makiiis 
him<4elf master of Syracu^, 167, and 
seizes great part of the city, 168. Timo- 
leon marches against him, and obliges 
him tu hve as a private person in the city 
of the Leontinos, 175. Iceias revolts 
against Tirooleon, who punishes him aud 
hia son with death, 176. 

Ichneumon : animal adored in Egypt, 
i. 146. 

Idolatry: which the most ancient and 
most general, il 214. See Religion. 

Idumasans, people of Palestine : Hyr^ 
canns obliges them te embrace Judaism, 
vii. 281. 

Jealousy or Envy, an incuralfle dis- 
ease of the nund, vi. 131. it sullies the 
glory of the greatest actions, viti. 93. 

Jechonias, or Jehoiachiin, king of Ju- 
dah, is led captive to Babylon, ii! 68. he 
is set at liberty after an imprisonment 
there of thirty-seven years, 70. 

Jehoahaz, king of Judma, led captive 
into E^ypt, where he dies, i. 179. 

Jehoiakim is placed by Nechao upon 
the throne of Judea in tlie room of his 
brother, Jehoaz, i. 180. he is conquered 
by Nebuchodonosor, ii. r6. he revolts 
against that prince, 67. his death, ib. 

Jerusalem, city of Palestine, i. 22. 
takins of that city by Nerhao, i. 180. it 
is bf^ieged by Sennacherils and mirjri;. 
lously delivered, ii. 62. it is tK».«ipg»*d hiiJ 
taken by Nebw^hodomiaur, 66. iLs furtiii- 
cations demolished by that pnnce, ib. and 
rebuilt by order of Artaxerxes, iii. 95. Al- 
's entrance into Jerasalem, v. 68. 
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b besieged and taken by Pfolem^, S43. 
it is taken and plundered by Antiochii^ 
Epiphanes, vit. 67. its temple is pro- 
faned, tb. ic is taken by Antiochus Si- 
detes, who causes its fortifications to be 
demolished, 246. Pompey takes Jerusa- 
lem by storm, 291. Caesar permits its 
wads to be rebuilt, which Pompey had 
caused to be demolished, 29S. Herod 
^<akes Jerusalem, 295. 

Jesus Christ : his kingdom foretold by 
Daniel, ii. 154. contrast between the 
kingdoms of the world and the kingdom 
ui Christ, 156. 

Jews : massacre of the Jews by order 
of Sennacherib, ii. 63. aversion of the 
Jews for the Samaritans, 64. captivity 
of the Jews a.t Babylon, and its duration, 
66, &c. Cyrus's ecuct for their return to 
Jerusalem, 151. the rebuilding of their 
city opposed by the Samaritans, 162. 
Darius ccmHrms Cyrus's edict in their 
favour, 304. his edict against the Jews 
revoked at the solicitation of Esther, 186. 
the Jews are confirmed in their privileges 
by Xerxes, iii. 1, and afterwards by Ar- 
taxerxes, 95. Ochus carries a great nunn- 
ber of Jews captive into Egypt, iv. 254. 
the Jews refuse to submit to Alexander, 
V. 67, they obtain great privileges from 
that prince, 73. they refuse lo work at 
the buildincr of the temple of Belus, 190. 

The Jews settle at Alexandria in 

great numbers, 297. all those who were 
slaves in Egypt are set at liberty, vi. 43. 
the Jews submit to Antiochus the Great, 
248. cruelties which they sufier from 
Antiochus Epiphanes, vii. 67. they gain 
freat victories under Judas Maccabaeus, 
Hrsi over the $renerals of that prince, then 
over those of Antiochus Eupator, and 
over himself in person, 81. 86. 216. they 
make peace with Antiochus, 217. they 

fain new victories over the generals of 
>pmetrius Soter, 223. they are declared 
friends and allies of the Romans, 224. 
they build a temple in Egypt, 228, &c. 
Ibcy revengo themselves on the inhabit- 
ants of Antioch, for the evils they had 
suffered fn>m them, 233. they renew the 
treaiies with ihe Romans, 235. they are 
suUjucred by Antiochus Sidetes,246. his- 
tory of the Jews under AristobuIu9, 280. 
Alexander JannasuK, 282. Alexan<tra, 
285. AristohuIu!>, 288. U^^rcanus, 292. 
Antigonus,294. the sovereignly over the 
Jews transferred to a st/anger, ib. 
Iiailco« SOD of Hanoo, is sent Ueuieii- 



ant to Haimibal on his going to command 
in Sicily, i. 220. he takes Agrtgenlum, 
221. he puts an end to the war by a 
treaty with Dionysius, and returns to 
Carthage, 222. he Returns to Sicily at 
the head of an army, 224. the plague 
spreads in *his army, ib. he is defeated 
by Dionysius, 225. he leaves his troops 
to the mercy of the enemy, and retires to 
Carthage, where he kills himself, ib. 

Immortality of ihe soul. See Sou- 
Immortals : guards of the Persian 
kings, so called, ii. 196. 

Immunities. See Exemption. 

Imposts. See Tributes or Taxes. 

Inachus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Inarus, prince of the Libyans, is cho- 
sen king by the Egyptians, and supports 
their revolt against tne Persians, iii. 90. 
he treats with Megabysus, general of the 
Persians, and surrenders himself, 92. he 
is delivered to tlie mother of Artaxerxes, 
and put to death, 93. 

Incest, common amongst the Persians, 
ii. 170. 

Indathyrsus^kin^ of the Scythians, at- 
tacked by Darius, li. 318. answer of that 
prince to Darius, who sent to demand fire 
and water from him, ib. 

India, region of Asia, divided into two 
parts, T. 145. manners of its inhabitants, 
ib. rarities of that country, 147, &c. his- 
tory of the commerce with that country 
from Solomon's time to the present, i. 
134. very singular dispute between two 
Indian women after tne death of their 
common husband, v. 265. expeditions of 
Semiramis into Indin, ii. 54. conquest of 
India bv Darius, 323. then by Alexan- 
der, V. 148. 

Informers, how punished in Persia, ii. 
186. definition of ihem by Plutarch, iv. 
150. See Calumniators, or False accu- 
sers. 

Ingratitude punished most severely 
amongst the Persians, ii. 93. 

Intaphernes, a Persian lord : his inso- 
lence and punishment, ii. 298. 

Interest of money amongst the Ro- 
mans, viii. 76. 

lolas, second son of Antipater, and 
cupbearer to Alexander, is suspected of 
having poisoned that prince, v. 193. 

Ion, son of Xuthus, who gave his nam9 
to loniau ii. 243. 

Ion, favourite of Perseus, delivers up 
that prince's children to Octavius, viu 
152. 
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Jonathan, Jaw and Saddooaa, brings 
over Hyrcanus to bn teet from that of 
dio Pnariiiees, vii. 261. 

Jonathan, Urother of Judas Macca- 
ba^ii.4, «iicceo<l8 him in the government of 
Juifiea, vii. 224. he accepts of the hi^h- 
priesthood from Alexander Bala, and aids 
that prince against Demetrius Soter, 226. 
he undertake!) to drive the Greeks out of 
the ei'adcl which they had in Jerusalem, 
231, &c. Demetrius Nicator orders him 
to attend him upon that affair, 232. Jona- 
thtn aids that prince against the people 
of Antioch, ib. disgusted by the ingrati- 
tude of Demetrius, he declares for Auti- 
ochus Theos, 233. he sufiers himself to 
be deceived by Trypbon, who puts him to 
deathj234. 

Ionia, province of Asia Minor, ii. 235. 
from whoai it takes its name, 236. 

lonians. Revolt of the lonians aJE;ainst 
Darius, ii. 323. they burn the city of 
Sardis, 328. their party is entirely ru- 
uied, 33l). they throw off* the Persian 
yoke after the battle of Salamis, and unite 
with the Gref^ks from thenceforth, iii. 57. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, i. 163. 

Joseph, Oiiias*s nephew, is sent into 
Egypt to make his uncle's excuse to Ptol- 
emy, vi. 97. bis credit with Ptolemy, ib. 
that prince ffives him the farming oX the 
revenues of Ccelc-syria and Palestine 
without security, 98. 

Jo»iah, king of Judah, marches against 
Necnao, is defeated, and dies (^ a wound 
received in battle, i. 179. 

Iphicrates (Athenian) is sent to aid 
Corey ra, iv. 192. he is placed at the 
head of the Grecian troops in the expe- 
dition of Artaxerxes against Egypt, 229. 
he retires to AtheAs, where PhaWiabazus 
causes him to be accused of making the 
expedition miscarry, 230. the Athenians 
employ him in the war with the allies, 
241. he is accused by Chares, and cited 
to take his trial, 243. means which he 
employs for his defence, 244. he re-es- 
tablishes Perdiccas upon the throne of 
Macedonia, 272. praise of Iphicrates, 
241. military discipline which he estab- 
lishes amongst the troops, ib. 

Ipsus, city of Phrygia, famous for the 
victory of Ptoiemy, Cassander, Seleucus, 
and Lysiniachus, over Antigonus and 
Demetrius, v. 313. 

Irony attributed to Socrates, iv. 22. 

I«adas, young Spa,rtan : his groat cou- 
rage, iy. 218. 



Isagoias. Athenian, fenns a ftefton in 
Athens after the expulsion of the tvrants, 
ii. 280. 

Ischolas, Spartan, guards an importuit 
pass during the irruption of the Thebans 
mto Lacunia, and distinguishes hinweifia 
a peculiar maimer, iv. 201. 

Isle, part of the city of Syracuse ; de- 
scription of it, iii. 213. 
- Ismeiiias, Theban, is made prisoner 
with Pelopidas, by Alexander of Phera?, 
iv. 210. he is delivered by Epaniinendas, 
213. 

Ismenius, polemarch of Thebeo, is 
seized by Lcontides, and carried prison- 
er to the citadel, iv. 181. he is condemn- 
ed and executed, 182. 

Is<}crates, Greek orator : services 
which he endeavoured to render the 
Athenians by his writings, iv. 244. his 
death, 322. 

Isocrates, Greek grammarian, is sent 
prisoner to Rome for having endeavourtid 
to justify the assassination of Octavius, 
vii. 225. 

Issus, city of Cilicia, famous lor Alex- 
ander's victory over Darius, v. 35. 

Isthmian, solemn games of Greece, L 
45. 

Italians massacred in Asia Minor by 
order of Mithridates, viii. 51. 

Ithobal, king of l^re, when besieged 
by Nebuchodonosor, li. 68. 

Ithome, a city of Messenia, famous for 
the battle foueht there between the Mes- 
senians and Lacedienionians, i. 98. the 
inhabitants of that city subjected by the 
Lacedaemonians, 101. 

Ilursa, part of Coele-syria, vii. 281. 
the Ituraeans are compelled by Arislobu- 
lus to embrace Judaism, ib. 

Juba I. king of Mauritania, is con- 
quered by Ceesar, and kills himself, ii. 
42. 

Juba II. son of the former, is led in 
Caesar's tnumph whilst an infant, ii. 43. 
Augustus restores him the dominions of 
his father, ib. literary works ascribed to 
this prince, ib. 

Judas, called Maccabseus, third son ef 
Maltathias, is chosen general by his fktJi> 
er against Antiochus Epiphanes, vii. 8(1 
he gains several great victories over that 
prince's generals, 81. he retakes the 
temple, and dedicates it -anew to the ser- 
vice of God, 86. he gains new advan- 
tages over the generals of Antiochus Eu- 
pator, and over that prince in person, 
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tlS, ice, ircjpettecl ndorifei oT Jadu 
Maccabeus over the fenerak of Deme- 
triu9 Soter^ 216, &c. he diet in battle, 
lighting valiantly, 224. 

J'ldaea, resion of Syria, called also 
Palestine, i. 22. 

Judith, Jewess : her courage and bold- 
ness, ii. 78. 

Jugiirtha, Masinissa's grandson, is 
adopted by Micipsa, and associated with 
the other children of that prince, ii. S6. 
he seizes the kingdom of Numidia, and 
puts one of the two princes, hin brothers 
hy adofition, to death, 37. he attacks the 
second with open force, ib. besieges him 
in Cirtha, ib. the Romans declare war 
against him, 38. Jugurtha frustrates their 
eSbrts several times by bribes, ib. the 
Romans send Metellus first, and then 
Marius, against him, who both gain many 
advantages over him, ib. &c. Juguftha 
has recourse to Bocchus his father-in- 
law, who sives him up to the Romans, 
41. he is Ted in triumph, ib. and after- 
wards thrown into a deep dungeon, where 
he perishes miserably, ib. 

Julius is sent deputy by the Romans 
into Achaia, to appease the troi^bles 
there, vii. 189. 

Junius, consul, is defeated at sea by 
the Carthaginians, i. 263. 

Justice, the supreme of virtues, iv. 
182, and the principal support of regal 
authority, iii. 332. 

Juventius, Thalna, (P.) Roman pr»- 
tor, marches against Andriseus, vii. 187. 
he is killed in a battle, ib. 

Kingdoms: origin and progress of 
kingdoms from their first institution, i. 17. 

Kings. Princes. Qualities essential in 
a prince; sincerity, truth, and faith to 
engagements, v. 176. to know how to 
Own faults when they happen to commit 
them, iii. 10. not to harbour envy and 
jealousy, nor open their hearts to flattery, 
8. in what a prince ought to endeavour 
to distinguish himself from his subjects, 
161. noble use which he ought to make 
of hit riches, vi. 53, &c. a prince is the 
iwdrd and shield of his dominions, ii. 
193. the knowledge of the heart of man 
is of great importance to a prince, v. 16. 
temperance is a very estimable virtue in 
a king, vices odious in a prince, 138. 

LxBDALOif : fbrtsitoated inthe neigb- 
MKirhood of Syracnse, liL 214. 

VOL. VIII. X 



LlAoro adtt chtd McMdt th^throm «f 
Assyria, and is killed soon afier, ii. 71. 
badiocUnationa wid cruelty of that priucs. 
112. 

Labynitos. See Belshaiszar. 

Labyrinth of Egypt : description of it, 
i. 123. 

Lacedcmon, or Sparta, city of Pelo- 
ponnesus, capital of Laconia.' 

Lacedemonians or Spartans,— Kings 
of Lacedssmonia, ii. 241. the Heradune 
sei2e LacedsBmon, where two brothers, 
Eijffysthenes and Procles, reign jointl^jr, 
ib. the crown remains in those two fami- 
lies, ib. the tAcedsemonians take £loa, 
and reduce the inhabitants of that city to 
the condition of slaves, under the name of 
Helots, i. 95. Lycurgus, legislator of 
Sparta, 96. war between the Lacedemo- 
nians and Argives, 97. first war between 
the Lacedsemonians and Messenians, ib. 
defeat of i he Lacedemonians near Ithome, 
99. they take and destroy Ithome, and 
grant peace to the Messenians, 101. se- 
cond war of the Lacedemonians and 
Messenians, 102. the Lacedemonians 
are defeated, ib. they demand a general 
of the Athenians, who give them Tvrw 
teus, bv profession a poet, 103. by his 
verses he inspires them vvith courage 
and occasions their gaining a great vie 
tory, 104. the Lac^emonians subject 
the Messenians, and reduce them to the 
condition of Helots, ib.-^The Lace> 
denionians deliver Athens from the ty 
ranny of the Pisistratide, ii. 278. they 
undertake to reinstate Hippias, son of 
Pisistratus, but ineffectually, 281 . Darius 
sends to Sparta to demand its submission, 
336. the Spartans put his heralds to 
death, ib. a ridiculous soperstiti<m pre- 
vents the Lacedemonians from having a 
share in the battle of Marathon, 338. the 
honour of commanding the Greeks is 
conceded to them, iii. 26. 300 Spartans 
dispute the pass of Thermopyle with 
Xerxes, 28. oattle of Salamis,'in which 
the Lacedemonians have a great E^hare, 
36, &c. honours which they renuer 
Themistocies after the battle, 41. the 
Lacedemonians, in ccmjunction with the 
Athenians, cut the army of the Persians 
in pieces at the battle of Platee, £0. 
they defeat the Persian fleet at the same 
time near Mycale, 55. they are desirous 
of preventing the Athenians from rebuild- 
ing the walls of their city, 59. the hau^h- 
tineM of Pausanias occasions their lonug 
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AlheiM, to accine ThomislodcHi m 
aeoiNn|ili4:e in Pausaiuas'B coiMpintcy, 

67. Earthquake at Sparta, lu. lOS. 

■edition of the Helota, ib. eeeda of divi- 
nou between Sparta and Athens, 104. 
peace is re-estaUished between the two 
■Utes, 10(. jealousy and dilTerencee be- 
tween the Lecedwmonians and Athen- 
ians, 114. treaty of peace for thirty years, 
116. new causes of complaint and di»- 
■ensioo, ib. open rupture between SparU 
and Athens, 182. Pelopooneaian war, 
146, Itc. allies of the Lacedemonians in 
that war, 147. they ra^a^ Attica^ ib. 
JLacedaroon has recourse to the Persians, 
168. its deputies are seized by the Athen- 
ians, carried to Athens, and put to death, 
ib. PlatflMB besieged and taken by the 
Laoedemoniann, 161. they abandon At^ 
tica, to retake Pylos from the Athenians, 
17S. they are defiMited at sea, ib. Lace- 
dnmonians shut up in the island of 
Sphacleria, ib. they surrender at discre- 
tion, 177. expeditions of the Lacedae- 
monians into Tbrace, 184. they take 
Amphtpolts, 185. truce for a year be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, 186. ric^ory 
of the Lacedemonians over the Athen- 
ians near Arophipolis, 188. treaty of 
peace between the two states for fifty 
years, 190.—— The war renewed between 
Sparta and Athens, iii. 194. the Lacedae- 
monians give Alcibiades refuge, 212. by 
his advice they send Gvlippue to the aid 
of Syracuse, and fortify l>ecelia in Attica, 
217. the Lacedemonians conclude a trea- 
ty with Persia, 249. their fleet is beaten 
by the Athenians near Cyzicum, 254. 
they appoint Lysander admiral, 258. they 
beat the Athenian fleet near Ephesus, 

261. Callicratidas succeeds Lysander, 

262. defeat of the Lacedemonians near 
the Arginuse, 264, &c. they ^ain a fa- 
mous victory over the Athenians near 
^i;ospotamos, 273. they take Athens, 
276, and change the form of its govern- 
ment, ib. decree of Sparta concerning 
the use of the money which Lysander 
causes to be carried thither, 277. infa- 
mous means which they URed for ridding 
themselves of Alcibiades, 28S. inhuman- 
ity of the Lacedemonians to the Athen- 
ians, who fled to avoid the virulence of 
the thirty tyrants, 287. ^The Lacede- 
monians* furnish Cyrus the Younger with 
troops against his brother Artaxerjces, iii. 
296. they chastise the insolence of the, 
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with AgesilaiM at their head, to reatora 
the aocent liberty of the Greeks of Asia, 
333. exp^ition of tbe Lacedemonians 
in Asia, 337. S|parta appoints Agesilitas 
seneralissimo by sea and land, 34flL 
league against the Lacedemoriiaas, 343w 
they gain a great victory near Nenuea, 
347. their fleet is defeated by Conon 
near Cnidos, 348. battle gained by the 
Lacedemonians at Corooea, 349. they 
conclude a peace shameful for the Greeks 
with the Persians, 353. they declare war 
with the Olynthians, iv. 1^ they seize 
the citadel of Thebes by fraud and vio- 
lence, 181. they receive the Olynthians 

into the number of their allies, 182. 

Prosperity of Sparta, 183. the Laceda^ 
monians are compelled to quit the citachsT 
of Thebes, 189. they form an ineffectual 
enterprise against the Pireeus, 191. they 
are defeated nev Tegyra, 193. they de- 
clare war against tbe Thebans, 196. they 
are defeated and put to flight at Leuctra, 
197, &c the Thebans ravage their coun- 
try, and advance to the gates of Sparta, 
201. the Lacedemonians implcH-e aid <x 
the Athenians, 205. Sparta besieged by 
Epaminondas, 217. battle of Mantines, 
in which the Lacedemonians are defeat* 
ed, 2 1 8, &c. the Lacedemonians send ai^ 
to Tachos, who had revolted against the 
Persians, 230. enterprise of the Lacedac* 
monians against Megalopolis, 247. they 
revolt against the Macedonians, v. lid 
they are defeated by Antipater, ib. Alex- 
ander pardons them, 111.— Sparta be- 
sieged by Pyrrhus, vi. 65. courage of the 
Spartan' women during that sie^e, IJd. 
history of the Lacedemonian-i m ths 
reign of Agis, 113, and in that of Cleo- 
menes, 126. Sparta falls into the hcxJs 
of Antigoous Doson, 146. sedition lo 
Sparta appeased by Philip, 169. Sparta 
joins the ^tolians against that prince, 
172. several actions between the Lace- 
demonians and Philtpf 184. Sparta ioins 
with the ^tolians in the treaty with the 
Romans, 200. Machanidas becomes ty- 
rant of Sparta, ib. The Lacedemonians 
defeated byPhilopcemennearMantinsa, 
221. Nabis succeeds Machanidas, 224. 
his cruel treatment of the Lacedemo- 
nians, 225. Quintius Flamininus be- 
sieges Sparta, 279. enterprise of rha 
^tolians against Sparta, 293. that city 
enters into the Achean league, 294. the 
Spartans cnieUy jtreatad by their ezilsi, 
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mnd AchaBam, 188. the Romaos sepftrate 
Sparta from the Achnan league, 188.— 
Political government of Sparta, ii. 246. 
iv. 49. abstract of the Spartan govern- 
ment, 61. love of poverty, 53. laws es- 
tablished by M'uios in Crete, the model <^ 
those of Sparta, 66. the senate, ii. 247. 
sold and silver money banished at Sparta, 
£48. public meals, 249. education of 
children, 351. patience and constancy 
of the Spartan youth, 262. their most 
usual occupation, ib. obedience to which 
they were accustomed, 260. their respect 
tow ards the aged, ib. barbarous cruelty 
in respect to children, 262. their nioUi» 
era* iahumaniiy, ib. their excessive lei- 
sure, ib. their cruelty towards the Helots, 

263. modesty and decency entirely neg* 
lected, 264. 

I*achare9, Theban, commands a de- 
tachment of the army of Ochus in that 
prince's expedition against Eiiypt, iv. 

264. he forms the siege of Pelumum, and 
takes it, ib. 

Laconia, province of Peloponnesus^^ii. 
S33. 

Lade, a small island over-against Mile- 
tts, ii. 330. 

Laia, famous courtesan, iii. 212. 

Laius,.king of Thebes, his misfortunes, 
»i. 240. 

Lake of Moeris, i. 124. 

Lamachus is appointed general with 
Nicias and Atcibiades in the expedition 
of the Athenians against Sicily, lii. 201. 
his poverty makes him contemptible to 
the troops, 211. ho is killed at the siege 
of Syracuse, 220. 

Lamia, ooinrtesan to Demetrius: her 
enormous expenses, v. 912. pleasantry 
of a comic poet in respect to her, ib. 

Lamia, cit^ of Thessaly, famous for 
the victorv of the Athenians over Anti- 
pater, V. 224. 

Lands : distribution of them instituted 
by Lycurgus at Sparta, ii. 248. reflecticMis 
upon that partition, 267. 

Laodice, wife of Antiochus Thcos, is 
repudiated by that princi*, vi. 81. Anti- 
ochus takes her again, 88. she causes 
him to be poisoneH, ib. and Seleucus 
Callininus to bo declared king in his 
stead, ib. she caik^es BeremcH and her 
sons to be put to death, ib. Ptoleniv puts 
her to death, 90. 

Laodice, daughter of Mithridates, king 



of Pontos, manJef Antiodm the Great. 
▼i.151. 

Laodice, sister of Demetrius Soter, 
and widow of Perseus king of Macedo- 
nia, is put to death by Ammonius, favour- 
ite of Alexander Bala, vii. 229. 

Laodice, widow of Ariarathes VI. acts 
as regent during the minority of sis 
princes her children, vii. 245. she poisons 
five of them, and prepares to do the same 
by the sixth, ib. she is put to death by 
the people, ib. 

Laodice, sister of Mithridates Eupator, 
marries first Ariarathes Vll. king uC Cap* 
padocia, vii. 326. and afterwards Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, ib. part which 
he makes her act at Rome before the 
senate, 327. 

Laomedoo, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains : provinces which fell to him after 
that prince's death, v. 218. he is dispos- 
sessed of them by Nicanor, who takes 
him prisoner, 242. 

Laranda, city of Piaidia, revolts against 
Perdiccas, v, '236. tragical end of that 
city, ib. 

Larissa, city of Thessaly, ii. 234. 

Lasthenes, chief magistrate of Olyn- 
thus, puts that city into the hands of 
Philip, iv. 293. 

Lasthenes, of Crete, supplies Deme- 
trius Nicator with troops for ascending 
the throne of Syria, vii. 229. his bad 
conduct makes that prince commit many 
faults, 231. 

Lathyrus. See Ptolemy Lathynis. 

Laws. Origin and institution of lawsi 
i. 136. laws of th^gyptians, 136. laws 
of Crete, iv. 66. laws of Sparta, ii. 246. 
laws of Athens, 266. 

Leaping: exercise amongst the Greeln, 
i.63. 

Legkm, Roman : soldiers of wluch it 
was composed, i. 292. 

Legislators, famous ones of antiquity: 
Draco, ii. 266. Solon, ib. Lycurjtus, 246. 
Charondas, iii. 142, ^aleucus, 143. 

Leiex, first king of Lacedtemonia, U. 
241. 

Lentiscufl, son of Ptolemy, is taken 
prisoner by Demetrius, and sent back ts 
his father by that prince, v. 292. 

Lentulus is sent to Thebes by the Ro- 
man", to have an eye over Ba>f»tia, dur- 
ing the war with Perseus, vii. 111.' 

Lentulus, consul, is ordered to reii^ 
state Ptolemy Aiileies upon the thnme, 
vii'u 109. is prevented from executing that 
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■umiiiiiiliB ty ft pmi^ti <racto of tW 
Sibyls, 110. 

Leon, CormtWui, dt/haida the citadel 
of Syracuto against loMM and Uie Car^ 
tbaffuiiaoa, i^. 172. 

£eoii, Athenian, ia sent deputy with 
Tiniagoraa to the court of PeraM^ and 
accusea his coUeaAia at bis return, iv. 
M7. 

Leonatui, one of Alexander'a captains: 
provinces that fell to him after that 
prince's death, ▼. 218. be marches to the 
aid cif AntipatM', besieged in Lamia, 2S4. 
be is killecf in battle, ib. 

L«uiii(las, covernor of Alexander, v. 2. 

I^eonkla* L king of Sparta, defends 
the paw of ThermopyliB with unparalleled 
bravery ajrainst the mnumerable army of 
Xerxes, iii. 28. he b killed there, 29. the 
Ldtcedsemoniana erect him a SMgnificent 
monument, ib. 

Leonidas |I. reigns at Sparta, jointly 
with Aeis, Vi. 113. he oppos/n the de- 
aignu of that prince, 116. he is divested 
of the sovereignty, 119. he escapes to 
TegflDa, ib. he is recalled, and replaced 
upon the throne, 121. he lays snares for 
Agis, 123, and puts him to death, 125. 
he obligos the wife of that prince to mar- 
ry his son Cleomenes, 126. death (^Le- 
onidas, 127. his character, 113. 

Leontides, polemarch of Thebes, puts 
the citadel of that place into the hands <^ 
the LacedoBinonians, iv. 181. he impris- 
ons Ismenias, who was his opponent, ib. 
he sends persons to Athens to assassinate 
the principal exiles, 184. Pdopidas, at 
the nead of the conspirators, lulls him, 
188. 

Leontinm, a city of Sicily, iii. 200. 

Leontius, Philip's general, insults Ara- 
tus jtrossly at a feant, vi. 184. ne is se- 
curity for the fine laid on Megaleas upon 
the same accotmt, ib. Philip takes the 
command of his troops from him, and 
puts him to death, 187, &c. 

Leosthenes, Athenian, informs Athens 
of Alexandor's death, and animates them 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, v. 221. 
he is placed at the head of the Greeks 
leagued aj^inst Antipater, ib. his glori- 
ous exploits, 223. he receives a wound 
at the siege of Lamia, 224, and dies soon 
after, ib. 

Leotychides, king of Lacedaemonia, in 
conjunction with Xantippus the Athenian, 
gains a famous victory over the Persians 
near Mycale^ iii. 66. 
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LM^reUte, MM of TiiiMa« wife eT 
Agis, passes lor the son of AlcilMsdes, 
aiMl for that reason is excluded the throne, 
ui.21C 

Leptines, brother of Dionysius, is poi 
to flight by the Carthaginians, with the 
fleet under his command, iv. 118. he is 
banished, 190, and soon after recalled, 
ib. he is killed in a battle, 131. 

Leptines kills Calippus, Dion's mur- 
derer, iv. 16S. 

Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, surren- 
ders himself to Timdeon, who sends him 
to Corinth, iv. 175. 

Leptines, Syrian, kills Octavius the 
Roman ambassador, vii. 222. I>emetriui 
delivers him ap to the senate, S25. 

Leptines, Syractisan, Hiero's fitther* 
in-law, viii. 2. 

Lesbos, iriand of Greece, ii. S35. re> 
volt of that island a|rsinst the Atfaeniaa^ 
iii. 164. the Athenians reduce it to its 
former obedience, 167. 

Letters. Invention of letters iMtHigfai 
into Greece by Cadmus, i. 169. 

Leuoon, king in the Bosphonis: mutoai 

inerosity between that prince and the 

Athenians, iv. 267. 

Leuctra, small town of Boeotia, famow 
for the victory of the Tbebans over the 
Lacedceranaians, iv. 197. 

Levinus, Roman consul, defeated by 
Pyrrhus, vi. fiO. 

Levinus (M. Valerius) is sent into 
Greece and Macedonia, in quality of 
prsBtor, to oppose the enterprise of Philip, 
vi. 197. enemies whom he excites against 
that prince, 198^ &c. 

Lewis XV. king of France. Gloriooa 
testimony which that prince renders the 
French nation, vii. 8, &c. 

Library. Famous libraries of antiquity; 
at Alexandria, i. 135. at Athens, ii. 27*6. 

Libya, part of Africa, vii. 313. war ot 
Libya, or of the mercenaries, i. 257. 

Licinius, consul, is sent into Macedo- 
nia against Perseus, vii. 105. he encamps 
near ttie river Peneus, 115. he is defeated 
in a battle, 117, &c. and afterwards gains 
some advantaees over Perseus, 122. 

Licinius (C.) the consul's brother, 
commands the Italian cavalry m his bro> 
therms army, vii. 117. 

Light-house of Alexandria, i. 134. 

Liguras, one of the generals of Aotio> 
chus the Great, makes that prince mas- 
ter of the city of Sardis, vi. 1 64. 

laguria, provntoe of Ita^, viL 180 
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'ts inbabiUnts subjected to those of Mai^ 
•eilles, by the Romans, ib. 

Lilybsuni, city of Sicily, besieged by 
the Roman9, i. 252. 

Lines of circumvallation and contra- 
▼allation amonsst the ancients, iii. 162. 

Lioness, or Lecena, name of a courte* 
«an. Statue erected in honour of her by 
the Athenians, ii. 279. 

Lissus, city of Illy ria: siege and taking 
of that city by Philip, vi. 197. 

Livius, consul, is sent into Cisalpine 
Gaul, to oppose the entrance of Asdru- 
bal into Italy, i. S02. he defeats that gen- 
eral in a great battle, 303. 

Loans, law concerning them among 
the Egyptians, i. 139. in what manner 
such as lived by borrowing were con- 
sidered amongst the Persians, ii. 187. 

Lotus, an Bgyptian plant of which they 
made bread, i. 157. 

Love. Care of the ancients to avoid 
admitting any thing into their dramatic 
poems relating to love, i. 75. Conjugal 
love, model of it, vi. 123. 

Lucretius, praetor, commands the Ro- 
man fleet sent against Perseus, vii. 111. 
he besieges Haiiarlus, a city of Bceotia, 
takes and demolishes it entirely, 121, 122. 

Lucullus commands the Roman fleet 
sent against Mithridates, and gains two 
great victories over that prince, viii. 61. 
be is elected consuL and charged with 
the war against Mithridates, 69. he ob- 
liges that prince to raise the siege of Cy- 
xicum, 71, and defeats his troops, ib. he 
gains a complete victory over him, 73, 
and obliges him to take refuge with Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, 75. he sends 
an ambassador to demand Mithridates, 
ib. he regulates the aflairs "of Asia, ib. 
&c. he declares war against Tigranes, 
77, and marches against him, 79. he be- 
sieges Tigranocerta, Si), he gains a great 
victory over Tigranes, 81, &c. and takes 
Tigranocerta, 84. he gains a second vic- 
tory over the joint forces of Mithridates 
and Tigranes, 87. his army refiises to 
obey him, 88, 89. Pompey is sent to com- 
mand in his stead, 91. Lucullus returns 
to Rome, and receives the honour of a 
triumph, 94. his character, 90. means 
which he used for acquiring the knowledge 
of the art of war, 61. 

Lusitania, part of ancient Spain, i. 214. 

Lutatius, consul, defeats the fleet of 
the Oluthaginians, and puts an end by 
thitnclory lo the first iSinic war, i. 256. 
X 2 



Luxury. Fatai eflfects of luxury^ 
amongst the ancients, ii. 222, &c. almost 
always attended with the ruin of states^ 
22S. 

Lycidas, Athenian, votes for having ths 
proposal of Mardonius heard, iii. 46. be 
IS stoned, ib. 

Lyciscus, deputy from the Acamani* 
ans, endeavours to engage the Lacedse* 
monians in Philip's party, vi. 199. 

Lyciscus, ^tolian, is' accused of hav* 
ing treated those with great cruelty who 
would not espouse the cause of the Ro» 
mans against Perseus, vii. 169. P. 
^milius acquits him, ib. 

Lycon, Athenian, commander of the 
Grecian troops in the armyof Pisuthnes, 
is brought into the views of Tissaphemes, 
whom he joins, iii. 181. 

Lycortas, Polybius's father, is sent 
ambassador by the Achsans to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, vii. 14. he is elected general 
of the Achsans, and avenges Philopoe* 
men's deaUi, 28. he is deputed a second 
time to Ptolemy, 35. 

Lycurgus, son of Eunomus, king of 
Sparta, soverns the kingdom as guardian 
to Charilaus, his nephew, ii. 246. he en- 
deavours to reform the government of 
Sparta, and makes several voyages with 
that view, ib. on his return he changes 
the form of the government, 247, &c. lie 
goes to Delphi to consult the oracle, and 
dies voluntarily by abstaining from food, 
255. reflections upon Lycurgus's death, 
ib. 

Lycurgus, Spartan, bribes the Ephori. 
and causes himself to be elected km^ or 
Sparta, vi. 172. Chile's attempt agamst 
him, 176. Lycurjirag flies into ^tolia to 
escape the Ephori, and is soon ailer re- 
called, 189. 

Lydia, country of Asia Minor, i. 22. 
kings of Lydia, ii. 82. it is subjected by 
Cyrus, 129. the manner in which the 
Lydians contracted alliances, 79. 

Lying: how much abhorred amongst 
the Persians, ii. 187. 

Lynceus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Lyncestes, Alexander, is convicted of 
a conspiracy against Alexander the Great, 
and put to death, v. I2L 

Lysander is appointed admiral by the 
Lacedasmonians, iii. 258. he possesses 
great influence with Cyrus the Younger, 
"260. he beats the Athenian fleet near 
Epheeus, 261. his envy of Callicratidas, 
wtko is sent to succeed him, 262. he com- 
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iMiidlf the fleet of the I*cedn«oiiiani a 
eecond time, 270, and gains a famous 
TiGtory over the Athenians Bt JEgaspotML" 
mos, 272, &c. he take« Athens, 276, Sic 
and entirely ch&nges the form of the gov- 
ernment, ib. he returns to Sparta, and 
•ends thither before him all the gold and 
■liver talcen from the enemy, 277. he is 
sent to Athens to re-establuh the thirty 
tyrants, 288. he strangely abuses his pow* 
er, 290. he suffers the Orecian <^ties in 
Asia Minor to consecrate altars to him, 
ib. up»n the complaint of Pharnabazus, 
he is recalled to Sparta, 291. Lysander 
accompanies Agesilaus into Asia, 3S3. 
he quarrels with him, S34, and returns 
to Sparta, 333. his ambitious designs ibr 
changinjE the succession to the uirone, 
^8. he is killed before Haliartus, which 
he was going to besiege, 345. some time 
afier his death, the plot he had formed 
against the two kings is discovered, ib. 
Lysander's character, ib. &c. 

Lysander is elected one of the Ephori 
at Sparta through the influence of Agis, 
vi. 118. he endeavours to make the peo- 
ale receive the ordinances of that excel- 
tent young king, 117. 

Lysandra, Ptolemy's daughter, marries 
Avathocles, son of JLysimacbns, vi. 32. 
after the murder of her husband she re- 
tires to Seieucus, and engages him to 
make war against Lysimacnus, ib. 

Lysiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, re- 
nounces his power upon the remonstran- 
ses of Aratus, and makes his city enter 
into the Achaean league, vi. 112. the 
Achaeans make him their captain-general 
three times successively, and then expel 
him, ib. he is killed in battle, 128. 

Lysias, kinsman of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, is made governor by that prince of 
part of his dominions, and preceptor to 
Antiochus Eupator, vii. 82. Antiochus 
gives him the command of the army 
against the Jews, ib. he is defeated by 
Judas Maccabaeus, 86. he possesses him- 
self of the regency during the minority 
of Antiochus Eupato% 214. the govern- 
ment jf Coele-syria and Palestine is 
sivcn to him, 215. he is defeated by Judas 
Maccabsus, 216. he makes peace with 
the Jews, 217. he is delivered up to De- 
metrius Soter, who puts him to death, 
222. 

Lysias, one of the Athenian geoerals, 
who defeated the Laoedoemonians near 



the islands Arginatn, and at thdr ralort 
were condemned to die, iii. 264. 268. 

Lysias, of Syracuse, a cdebrated ora« 
tor, goes to settle at Thurium, iii. 141. he 
raises 600 men, to aid the Athenians 
against the thirty tyrants, 287. he uflTers 
an oration to Socrates for his defence, iv. 
261. character of Lysias's s^le, 27. 

Lvsicles commands the Athenian army 
at Chflsroneat and is defeated by Philip 
iv. S20. 

Lysimachia, a dty of Thrace, vL 271 

Lysimachus, one of Alexander's cap 
tains : provinces which fell to htm aftei 
Alexander's death, v. 218. he enters into 
a league with Ptolemy, Seleucns, and 
Cassander, against Antigonus, 2T2. treaty 
of peace between those princes, which is 
immediately brdien, 274. Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, Cfassander, and Seieucus, enter 
into a confederacy against Antigomis and 
Demetrius, 812. they divide Alexander's 
empire amongst them, vi. 1. alliance of 
Lysimachus with Ptolemy, 4. he takes 
Macedonia from Demetrius, 1 1 , and di- 
vides it with Pyrrhus, 13. he obliges 
Pyrrhus soon after to quit it, 14. he 
marches against Seieucus, gives him bat- 
tle, and is killed, 34. 

Lysimachus, Alexander's preceptor, 
accompanies that prince in his expedi- 
tions, V. 54. 

Lysistrata^ comedy of Aristophanes ; 
extract from it, i. 78. 

Maccabhs. Martyrdom of them, 
vii. 77, &c. 

Macedonia, Macedonians. Macedonia, 
kingdom of Greece, iL 234. origin of the 
Macedonians, 237. commencement of 
their empire, 243. kings of Macedonia 
before Phiftp, iv. 270, &c. reign of Philip, 
273, and his son Alexander, v. 8. Alex- 
and«^s successors who reiened in Mace- 
donia, Cassander, vi. 1. Philip his son, 
6. Demetrius Poliorcetes, 9. Pyrrhus, 
II. Lvsimachus, 13. Seieucus, S3. Ptd- 
emy Ceraunus, 35. Sosthcnes, 38. An- 
ligonus Gonatas, 41. Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, 93. Anti^onus Do9<mi, 98. 
PhiUp, son of Demetrius, 146. Perseus, 
vii. 68. Macedonia is declared free by 
the Romans, 158, and some time afVer 
reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. 188. 

' Machanidas becomes tyrant of Sparta, 
vi. 200. he endeavours to subject Peh>> 
ponnesos. 210. Phibpflsmen marches 
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•niMt Urn, tKSO. Mftch«iiidu 10 dtefeat^ 
ed and killed in battle, 222. 

Madetes, jovemor of the country of 
the Uxii for Darius, refuses to surrender 
to Alexander, v. 98. that prince Bubdues 
and forgives him, ib. 

Maj^as, governor of Gyrenaica and Li« 
bya, revolts against Ptolem/ Philadel- 
phus, and causes himself to be declared 
king of those provinces, vi. 76. he causes 
orertures of accommodation to be mado 
to that prince, andidiefi during the nego- 
tiation, 79. 

Magas, brother of Ptolemy Fhilopator, 
is put to death by his order, vi. 158. 

Magi, employed in divine worship 
among the Persians, ii. 21$. their rein 
gion, 217. 

Magistrate. Duty of a magistrate, 
viii. 43. 

Magnesia, city of Caria, in Asia Mi- 
nor, L 21. Artaxerxes gives the revenues 
c^ that city to Themisiocles for his sub- 
sistence, iii. 82. 

Ma^o, Carthaginian general, is sent 
into Sicily to make war against Diony- 
sius the Elder, iv. 118. alUr various e& 
forts he concludes a peace with that ty- 
rant, 123. he loses a great battle, and is 
killed in it, i. 226. 

Mago, son of the former, c<Hnmand8 
tlie army of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
and sains a great victory over Dionysius 
the Elder, 1. 226. tlie Carthaginians 
place him at the head of their troops in 
Sicily against Dionysius the Younger, 
228. be shamefully abandons the con-^ 

Suest of Sicily, ib. he returns to Car- 
lage, and kilb himself through despair, 
ib. 

Mago, Carthasinian general, is placed 
at the head of the fle^t sent to aid the 
Romans against Pyrrhus, i. 238. he goes 
to Pyrrhus in order to sound his designs 
in respect to Sicily, ib. 

Mago, Hannibal^s brother, carries the 
news of that general's victory over the 
Romans, at the battle of Cannae, to Car- 
thage, i. 295. 

Mago, Carthaginian general, is taken 
prisoner in Sardinia, i. 299. 

Maharbal, Carthaginian officer, en- 
deavours to persuade Hannibal to march 
directly to Rome after the battle of Can- 
nae, i. 294. 

{^lahomet. Vulgar report concerning 
bis tomb, vi. 85. 

Malli, a people of India ; their war 



with Aleacaader, ▼. 166. they gubmtt t9 
that prince, 168. 

Mainertines, people ori^nally of Italy : 
they seize Messina, a city of Sicily, i« 
240. they are defeated by Pyrrhus, ru 
59. a division ans^ amongst thenii 
which occasions the first Punic war, i. 
240. 

Man. Wherein the science of know^ 
ing mankind consists, iii. SIO. men are 
the same in all ages, S12. 

Manasseh, king of Judah, is put ia 
chains b^ the generals of Esarhaddoo^ 
and earned captive to Babylon, ii. 64. 
he obtains his hberty, and retums to Je- 
rusalem, ib. 

Mancinus (L.) the consul Piso's lieu- 
tenant, engages rashly in a post, from 
whence Scipio happi^ extricates him, 
ii. 20. 

Mandane, daughter of Astyages king 
of the Medes, is given in marriage to 
Cambyses, king of Persia, ii. 81. she 
goes to Media, and carries her son Cv^ 
rus with her, 94. she retums into Persia, 
96. 

Mandanis, an Indian philo8<^her, re- 
fuses to follow Alexander in his train, t» 
162. 

Mandroclides, a young Spartan, sup 
ports the party of Lysander the Epho 
rus, through zeal for the public good, vi. 
117. 

Manethon, Egyptian priest, author of 
the history of the Dynasties <^ Egypt, L 
160. 

Mania, wife of Zenis, is continued 
in the mernment of iEolia after the 
death of heriuisband, and causes herself 
to be admired fw her conduct, iii. SS6. 
she is assassinated with her son, by Mi- 
dias, her son-in-law, $27. 

ManiUus (M.) consul, is sent against 
Carthage in the beginning of the first 
Punic war, ii. 14. 

ManiliuB, tribune of the people, pre- 
pares a decree for appointing Pompe^ to 
command the armies against the kmgs 
Mithridates and Tigranes, viii. 91. 

Manius Cnrius, consul, gains a jgreat 
victory over Pyrrhus, and obliges him to 
quit ltaly> vi. 63. 

Manius Aquilius, consul, terminates 
the war against Aristonicus, vii. 244, and 
enters Rome in triumph, 245. 

Manlius (L.) is appointed consul with 
Regulus, i. 244. they jointly gain a great 
victorv over the CartMgini^iis, n ** 
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mmmimBkOif^lh, diqrfotoAinea«ib. 

Manliurb recalled, ib. 

MMitinea, city of Arcadia, fiunoiM for 
the victory of Epaminoodas over the La* 
codaNnooianfv aind for that of Philop«B- 
men over Maehanidait tynmt of Sparta, 
Ti. 22a 

Maracanda, capital city of Sogdiana, 
•ubmita to Alexander, v. f 25. 

Marathon, amall city of Attica, &moii8 
f(ir the victoiy of Uie Athemant over the 
PeraiaiM, ii. 338. 

Marcellut (M.^ consul, it sent into 
Sicily to appease the troubles there, viii. 
23. actions of MarcelhiB in Sicily, 24. he 
forms the siege of Syracuse, 26» theoon* 
siderable losses of men and ships, by the 
dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblige 
him Co turn the siege into a blockaide, ^. 
be undertakes several expeditions in Si- 
cily, 32. he makes himself master of 
Syracuse by means of his intelligence in 
the city, ib. &c. he abandons the city to 
be plundered, 37. honours which he pays 
to the memory of Archimedes, ib. Mw- 
cellus, at first as^pretor, and afterwards 
as consul, gains several advantages over 
Hannibal, i. 297. 

Marcius (L. ), Roman knight, preserves 
Spain to the Romans by his valour, i 301. 

Marcius, ambassador of the Romans 
in Greece, has an interview with Perseus 
near the river Penens, vii. 106. he re- 
turns to Rome, 110. he is sent again into 
Gr«eoe, to regulate affairs there, 111. 

Marcius Hiilippus (Q.), consul, is 
charged with the war agamst Perseus, 
vii. 124. be sets out from Rome, and ad- 
vances towards Macedonia, 126. after 
great faiigues he penetrates into Mace- 
donia, and takes several cities there, ib. 
&c. 

Mardonius, son-in-law of Darius, en- 
ters Macedonia with an army, ii. 331. 
his ill success obliges Darius to recall 
him, ib. he gives Xerxes flattering coun- 
sels which induce him to invade Greece, 
iii. 8. Xerxes chooses him one of his 
generals, 20. that prince leaves him with 
a numerous army to reduce Greece, 40. 
he causes very advantageous offers to be 
made to the Athenians, which are re- 
jected, 44. be enters Athens, and burns 
what bad escaped when pillaged the year 
Defore, 45. he is defeated, uid kiUed at 
the battle of PlatasaB, 50. 

Mare of Phidolas,"ik 61. 

, grandfHlaughtfir of Aristo- 



bdloi, uiaiiies Herad thn IdmuBsn, v» 
294. 

Marius, lieutenant under Metelfais, 
sinmlants that general, and causes him> 
seir^to be appomted general for termi- 
nating the war with Jugurtha in his stead, 
iL 40. he geU Jugurtba into his hands, 
and makes him serve as an ornament of 
his triumph, 41. 

Marius (M.), Roman senator, is sent 
by Sertorius to the aid of Mithridates, 
viii.68. heistakenbyLucttlfa»,andput 
to death, 71. 

Maroinea, city of Thrace. Cruel treat- 
ment of its inhabitants by Philip, vii. 22. 

Marriages. Laws conceminjg them 
instituted at Athens and Sparta, u. 271. 

Marseilles, inhabitants oC Their em- 
bassy to Rome, vii. 180. origin of the 
people of Marseilles, 181. they settle ia 
Gaul, ib. wisdom of their government, 
ib. their attachment to the Riomans, 184. 
they obtain from the Romans the pardon 
of Phocaea, which had been coodemDed 
to be destroyed, 244, 245. 

Masinissa, king of Nunudia, espouses 
the party of the Romans against the Cai- 
thacinians, ii. 8. he marries Sophonisba, 
and is soon obliged to send her poison, 
ib. contests between Masinissa and tbe 
Carthasinians, 9. he defeats them in a 
battle, 11. he dies, and at his death ap- 
points Scipio ^milianus guardian of b^s 
children, 19. 

Masistes, son of Darius and Atossau 
is one of the six commanders -f the anny 
of Xerxes, iii. 21. tragical death of Ma- 
sistes and his children, 58. 

Massaga, city <^ India, besieged and 
taken by Alexander, v. 149. 

Massiya, Numidian prince, is murdered 
in the midst of Rome by Jugurtha's or- 
ders, ii. 39. 

Mastannabal, Masinissa's son, shares 
the kingdom of Numidia with his two 
brothers, after the death of their father, 
ii.35. 

Matho, in concert with Spendhia, 
causes the mercenaries to revolt n&iatt 
the Carthaginians, i.259. he is placed 
at their head, ib. he takes Hannibal pris- 
oner, and causes him to be hanged up in 
the room of Spendius, 263. he is taken 
by the Carthaginians, who execute him, 
264. 

Mattaniah is placed upon the throne of 
Judah in the room of his nephew Jecho* 
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IMatttUiiM, Jew, «rtbe sMerdotal race, 
rafusea to obey the ordinances of Anti- 
ochus, vii. 76. he retires with has fai^y 
mto the mountains, to avoid the persecu- 
tion, 77. death of Mattathias, 80. 

Mausolus, king of C aria, entera into a 
sonsptracy against Artazerxes, iv. 234. 
he subjects the Rhodians, and the people 
of Cos, 248. his death, ib. honours paid 
to his memory by Artemisia his wife, ib. 

MazsBUS, governor <^ Memphis for 
Darius, abandons that city to Alexander, 
V. 76. he commands the horse in the 
army of Darius at the battle of Arbela, 
89. he surrenders himself, and the city 
of Babylon, to Alexander, 93. that prince 
^ives hun the government of Babylonia, 

Mazarus, a Maced(Miian lord, is ap- 
pointed governor <^ the citadel of Susa, 
by Alexander, v. 96. 

Meals : public ones instituted at Crete 
and Sparta, ii. 249. 

Mecienas, favourite of Augustus, and 
patron of the learned, iii. 135. 

Medea, h«r means to escape the par- 
suit of her father, viii. 74. 

Modes, ancient people of Asia, inhab- 
iting Medea, ii. 72. history of the king- 
dom of the Modes and Pernans united, 
134. revolt of the Medes against Da- 
rius Nothus, iii. 163. that prince obliges 
them to return to their duty, ib. manners 
of the Bfledes, ii. 94. manner in which 
they contracted alliances, 79. 

Media, kinsdom of Upper or Greater 
Asia, i. 21. (fescriptioo of that kingdom 
by Polybius, vi. 2^7. 

Medficuie. Origin and antiquity of 
medicine, ii. 208. 

Medon, son of Codnis, is placed at 
the head of the commonwealth of Athens, 
under the title of Archon, ii. 240. 

Megabates, a Persian nobleman, occa- 
sions the failure of the enterprise of the 
Persians against Nazos, through jealousy 
<^ Aristagoras, ii, S24. 

Megabyzus, governor of Thrace for 
Darius, occasions the permission that 
|mnce had given Hystieus to build a city 
m Thrace to be revoked, ii. 320. he sends 
deputies to demand earth and water of 
AnivntaB,S22. insolence of those deputies 
at the court of Amyntas, and revenge 
ti^en on them by the sons of that prince, 
ib. 

Megabyzus, son of Z >pyrus, is one 
tiw six generals of the army of X< 



iii. 21. bediieoverf the plot Ibmed Irf 
Artabanes against Artaxerzesf76. he is 
charged by that prince with the war 
against the revolted Egyptians, 91. he 
subjects the Egyptians, and promises to 
spare their lives, 93. Megabyzus, in de- 
spair on seeing the Egyptians put to 
death, contrary to the faith of the treaty, 
revolts against Artaxerxes, 93. he defeats 
two armies s^n against him by that 
prince, ib. he is restored to favour, and 
returns to court, ib. Artaxerxes's jealousy 
of Megabyzus at a hanting^match, ib. 
death <^ Megabyzus, ib. 

Megacles, son of Alcmeon, puts him- 
self at the head of one of the factions that 
divided Athens in Solon's lime, ii. 273. 
his marriage with Agarista, daughter of 
Clisthenesj ib. he drives Pisistratus out 
of Athens, and soon after recalls him, 276. 
he is obliged to quit Athens, ib. 

MegacHM, friend of Pyrrhus, vi. 50. 
that prince in a battle gives his mantle 
and arms to Mepcles, and disguises him- 
self in his, ib. Megacles is wounded and 
unhorsed in the battle, }b. 

Megadates is appointed viceroy of 
Syria by Tigranes, and governs that 
kingdom fourteen years, vii. 267. Tigra- 
nea recalls him from thence, viii. 87. 

Megaleas, Philip's general, devotes 
himself entirely to ApeHes, that prince's 
minister, vi. 178. he insults Aratus, in 
concert with Leontios, at the breaking up 
of a feast, 184. Philip imprisons him. 
and then sets him at liberty upon giving 
security, ib. his bad designs against 
Philip are discovered, 188. he kills him- 
self to avoid a trial, and execution of sen- 
t^mce upon him, ib. 

Megalopolis, city of Arcadia, iv. 247. 
Aratus makes it enter into the Acheean 
league, vi. 112. 

Megara, city of Achaia, its foundation, 
ii. 243. that city enters into the Achtean 
league, vi. 108. 

Megistones, Lacedaemonian captain, 
is sent by Cleomenes to the aid of Arjeos, 
and is killed fighting in that city, vi. 135. 

Melilus, Athenian orator, accuses So- 
crates, iv. 26. success of that accusation, 
32. he is condemned to die, 33. 

Mdon,Theban,is appointed Boeotarch 
• ~ • '• "" 189. 
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into Miletus, and defiBiid* that place 
acainst Alexander, 32. be defends the oiu 
9f Halicarnassus against that prince, 23. 
be transports the inhabitants of that city 
to the bland of Cos, 24. he advises Da- 
ritts to carry the war into Macedonia, 26. 
that prince (pves the execution of that en- 
torprtseto him, and makes him generalis- 
si ino, ib. Memnon besieges MUyleue, and 
dies before that place, 27. 

Memnon. Memnon*s statue in The- 
baiii. Wonders related of it, i. 119. 

Memphis, city of l^gypi: its founda- 
tion, i. 163. taking of that city by Cam- 
byses, ii. 167, and aAerwards by Alex- 
ander, ▼. 76. 

Memphitis, son of Riyscon and Cleo- 
patra, is murdered by his fiither, cut in 
pieces, and sent to his mother, vii. 2.'iO. 

Menander, Athenian, is madecoUea^e 
to Nicias, who had the command in Sici- 
ly, iii. 227. he forces that ceneral to en- 
cage in a sea-fight, in which he is worsted, 
229. is partly the cause of the defeat 
of the Athenians near ^gospotamos, 
273. 

Menander, comic poet, change which 
he introduced in comedy, L 82. 

Menander, one of Alexander's cap- 
ta'ms : provinces that fell to him afler that 
prince's death, v. 218. 

Mendes, city of Egypt, iv. 232. a 

Srince of that city disputes the crown with 
fectanebus, ib. he is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Agesilaus. ib. 

Menccrates, ridiculous vanity of that 
physician, iv. 331. 

Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother, is de- 
feated by Demetrius, and obliged to re- 
tire into Salamis, v. 291. he surrenders 
himself at discretion to Demetrius, who 
sends him to his brother without ransom, 
292. 

Menelaus supplants Jason his brother, 
h'loh-priest of the Jews, and obtains his 
office, vii. 64. Jason drives him out of 
Jerusalem, 67. Antiochus reinstates him 
in the high-priesthood, 68. 

Menes, or Misraim, first king of Egypt, 
i. 161. 

Menon commands the Thessalian 
troops of Cyrus's army in that prince's 
expedition against his brotW^j^suUerxes, 
iii. 296. Tj iw^hg y n gs- seizes him wkb 
the othe^^ffrcAk •ener<d^tJ^ft!l^a<^ery^ 
and puts hiipittt^MUik Vil^'Menon's 
eharai^ter 312* 



Menostaoea, nephew to ArtMxtnm 
Lonsimanus, ia defeated and put to f&ghl 
by Megabysus, iii. 93. 

Mentor, Rhodian, is sent by Nectane- 
bus into Pbcenicia to support the rebels 
there, iv. 261. he is confounded on the 
approach of Ochus, 253. he puis the city 
of Sidon into that prince's han^ m, 
Ochus gives him the command of a de- 
tachment of his army against Egypt, 254. 
Mentor's actions in Egypt, 265. Ochus 
makes him governor of aJl Uie coast of 
Asia, and declares him generalissimo cf 
all the troops on that side, 257. Mentor's 
conduct in his government, ib. 

Menyllus commands the Macedonian 
garrison, which Antipater pots mto Mu 
nychia, v. 227. Cassander takes the com 
mand of that fortress fi-om him, 246. 

Mercenaries. War of the mercenariea 
against the Cartha^nians, i. 257. 

Mercury, Egyptian, to wh<mi Egypt 
was indebted for the invention of ahuost 
all the aits, i. 165. 

Mericus, Spaniard, defivers up one of 
the gates of Syracuse to Marcellus in the 
nifiht, viii. 36. 

MermnadsB, race of the kings <^L«ydia, 
ii. 82. 

Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylcm, 
sends ambassadors to Hez^iah, to con- 
gratulate him upon the recovery oif his 
health, ii. 60. 

Meroe, daughter of Cjnrus, becomes 
wife of her brother Carobyses, ii. 170. 
tragical death of i hat princess, 171. 

Messabates,. eunuch, cuts oflTthe bead 
and hand of Cyrus the Toun^ by order 
of Artaxerxes, iii. 302. punishment in- 
flicted on him by Parysatis, 324. 

Messengers, or letter-carriers, estab- 
lished by the University of PSris, it. 
192. 

Messenia, a country of Pelopponnesos. 
i. 98. 

Messenians. First war between the 
Messenians and Lacedemonians, i. 98. 
the Messenians defeat the army o€ the 
Ladedaemonians near Ithome, ib. &c. 
they submit to the Lacedaemmfiians, 102. 
second war between the Messenians and 
Lacedflsmonians, ib. the Messenians are 
at first victorious, ib. then defeated, 104. 
they are reduced to the condition cf the 
Helots, ib. they are reinstated by the 
Thebans, iv. 203. troubles between the 
Messenians and Acheans, vii. 26. the 
Messenians put Philopoemen to death. 
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TB, they «re subjected hj the Acheaos, 
ib. fault of the M esaenians, which occa- 
sioned all their misibrtunea, iv. 203. 

Messinai or Measana, city of Sicily, i. 
217. 

Metellus, {Li.), consul, is charged with 
the war against Jugurtha, ii. 39. he is 
supplanted by Marius, 40. he enters 
Rome in triumph, ib. 

Metellus (Q. Cscilius), Roman prae- 
tor, defeats Andriscus, vii. 187, and 
sends him prisoner to Rome, ib. he re- 
duces another adventurer, named Alex- 
ander, ib. 

Methone, city of Thrace, destroyed by 
Philip, iv. 286. 

Methon, astronomer, counterfeits the 
madman, and wherefore, iii. 199. 

Metrodorus, of Scepsis, goes ambassa- 
dor for Mithridates to Tigranes, riii. 79. 
Miihridates puts him to death, ib. 

Metrodorus, painter and philosophy, 
is given to Paulus ^milius by the Athe- 
nians for a tutor to bis sons, vii. 156. 

Micipsa succeeds his father Masinissa 
in the kingdom of Numidia, ii. 35. he 
adopu Ju^lha his nephew, and makes 
him co-heir with the rest of his children, 
S6. Micipsa's death, ib. 

MicythuB, guardian of the children of 
Ana^icifaus. Prudence of his administrar 
tion, iii. 136. 

Midias, son-in-law of Mania, assas- 
sinates his mother-in-law and her son, in 
order to possess himself of her riches and 
fNkvemnrMHit, iii. 327. he is deprived of 
them by Dercylbdas, ib. 

Miletus, city of Ionia, ii. 32. cruelties 
acted by Lysander at Miletus, iii. 291. 
Miletus besieged and taken by Alexan- 
der, V. 23. 

Milo of Crotona, famous athleta, de- 
feats the army of the Sybarites, and de- 
stroys their cily, iii. 141. extraordinary 
strength of that combatant, 145. his vo- 
racity, ib. his death, 146. 

M'iltiades, Athenian, tyrant of the 
Thracian Chersonesns, accompanies Da- 
rius in his expedition against the Scythi- 
ans, and is of opinion that satisfaction 
ought to be made to them, ii. 320. an 
irruption of the Scythians into Thrace 
obliges him to abandon the Chersonesus, 
whither he returns soon after, 322. he 
settles at Athens, 333. he commands the 
army of the Athenians, and gains a fa- 
nous victory at Marathon over the Per^ 
■ians, 340, &c. moderate reward given 



hun by the Athenians, 8^. he sets out 
with a fleet to reduce the revolted islands, 
and has ill success in the isle of Pares, 
344. he is cited to take his trial, and has 
a great fine laid upon him, ib. not being 
alrie to pay it, he is put in prison, and dies 
there, ib. 

Miltocythes, Thracian, abandons the 
Greeks after the battle of Cunaxa, and 
surrenders himself to Artaxerxes, iii. 
307. 

Mina, Greek money : its value, iv. 77. 

Mindarus, Spartan admiral, is defeated 
and killed in battle by Alcibiades, iii. 
254. 

Minerva, goddess, i. 25. famous feast 
at Athens in honour of her, ib. 

Mines. The product of mines was the 
principal riches of die ancients, i. 201. 

Minister. Wise lessons for a minister, 
ii.253. 

Minos, first king of Crete, iv. 56. laws 
instituted by him in his kingdom, ib. &c. 
hatred of the Athenians for Minos, 61. 
cause of that hatred, ib. 

Minucius (Marcus) is appointed mas- 
ter of the horse to Fabius, i. 287: he 
gains a slight advantage over the Car- 
thaginians, in that dictator's absence, 
290. the people give him equal authority 
with the dictator, ib. he engages with 
disadvantage, out of which Fabius extri- 
cates him, 291. he acknowledges his 
fault, and returns to his obedience, ib. he 
is killed at the battle of Cannae, 294. 

Misael, one of the three young He- 
brews, preserved miraculously in the flir- 
nace, ii. 68. 

Misraim. See Menes. 

Mithras^ name given the sun by the 
Persians, iii. 283. 

Mithridates I. king of Pontus, i. 111. 
that prince submits to Alexander, and ac< 
companies him in his expeditions, v. 24. 

Mithridates II. king of Pontus, flies to 
avoid the rage of Antigonus, i. 112. 

Mithridates HI. king of Pontus, adds 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to his do- 
minions, i. 112. 

Mithridates IV. king of Pontus, i. 112. 

Mithridates V. surnamcd Euergetes, 
king of Pontus, aids the Romans against 
the Carthaginians, i. 112. the Romans 
reward him with Phrygia Major, vii. 245. 
death of Miihridates, 254. 

Mithridates VI. surnaroed Eupator, as- 
cends the throne of Pontus, i. 112. the 
Romans take Phrygia fimu him, viii. 47 
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BilKyna, tfter baving ezpetlad tbeir 
kioga, lb. Itc he gives his deughter io 
iiMLimge to Tigrmnea, king of Aimeaia, 
48. epen niptufe between Mtlhridetea 
end the RoaieiWt ib. that prinoe gains 
some adTantafes over the Roaans, SI. 
lie causes all the Romans and Itahans in 
Asia Minor to be massacred in one day, 
ib. he makes himself master of Athens, 

59. two of his generals are defeated by 
BvUa, il^ 4tc. and himself by Fimbria, 

60. his fleet is also twice beaten, 61. he 
has an intcnriew with Sylla, aiod con- 
cludes a peace with the Romans^ 63. 
second war of the Romans with Mitbri- 
dates, under Marena, 65. it subsists only 
thiee years, ib.-— -MiUuridales makes a 
treaty with Sertorius, viii. 67. he pre- 
pares to renew the war with the Ro- 
mans, 68. he seizes Paphlaeonia and 
Bithyma,69. the Romans send Lucollua 
and Cotta against him, ib. Mithridates 
defeats Cotta by sea and land, ib. he 
forms the siege of Cyzicum, 70. IaicuI- 
his obliges him to raise it, and defeats his 
troops, 71. Mithridates takes the field to 
oppose the progress of Luculhis, 73. he 
is entirely defeated, and obliged to fly, 
ib. he sends orders to his sisters and 
wives to die, 74. be retires to Tirranes, 
his SMi-in-law, 75. Tigranes sends him 
back into Pootus to raise troops, 79. 
Mithridates endeavours to console Ti- 
granes after his defeat, 63. those two 
princes apply in concert to raising new 
forces, 84. they are defeated by Locut- 
lus, 87. Mithridates, taking advan- 
tage of the misundenstanding in the Ro- 
man army, recovers all his dominions, viii. 
89, 90. he is defeated on several occa- 
sions by Pompey, 95, 96. he endeavours 
in vain to find au asylum with "ngranes, 
his son-in-law, ib» he retires into the 
Bosphorus, 99. he puts his son Xiphares 
to death, 101. he makes proposals of 

feace to Pompey, which are rejected, 
02. he forms the design of attacking the 
Romans in Italy, 103. Phamaces nuJces 
the army revolt against Mithridates, who 
kills himself, 1041 character of Mithri- 
Jates, 105. 

Mithridates I. king of the Parthians, 
defeats Demetrius, and takes him prison- 
er, vii. 236. he carries that prince into 
his kingdom^ and gives him his daughter 
Rhodoguna in marriage, ib. 

Muhridates li. sumamed the Oreat^ 



the throM of Piutlaa after the 

death of his uncle Artabanee, vii. 260. 
he re-establishes Antiochos Eusebes, 
who had taken refiige with him, io his 
dominions, 266. he soads an ambassador 
to Sylla, to make an alliinee with the 
Romans, viii. 47. death of Mithridates, 
vii. 298. 

Mithridates HI. ascends the throne of 
Parthia after the death of Phraates, vii. 
299. Orodes his brother dethrones and 
puts him to death, ib» 

Mithridates, a young Persian lord, 
boasts of having given Cyrus the Youn^ 
er his mortal wound, iii. 301. Parysatis 
causes him to be put to death, 323. 

Mithridates, eunuch, and great cham- 
berlain of Xense, makes himself an ao- 
oomelioe in the murder of that prince, iii. 
76. ne is put to death by the punishiBent 
of the troughs, 79. 

Mithridates of Pergamus marches with 
troops to the aid of Ciesar in Egypt, viii. 
120. 

Mithrobarzanes, favourite of Tigranes, 
is sent against LucuUus by that prince, 
viii. 79. himself and his troops are cut 
to pieces, 80, &e. 

Mitylene, capital of the isle of Lesbos, 
ii. 235. that city taken by the Athenians, 
in. 168. 

Mnasippus is $ent with a fleet by the 
Lacedemonians to retake Coreyra from 
the Athenians, iv. 192. he is killed in a 
battle, ib. 

Mnaskires, king of the Parthians, viL 
298. 

Mnevis, name of the ox adored in 
Eg3^t, i. 133. 

Modesty ; traces of it amongst the an- 
cients, ii. 82, &c. it was absolutely ne|^ 
lected at Sparta, 264. 

Mceris, kinff of Egypt, i. 163. famous 
lake made by him, 124. 

Molo is made governor of Media by 
Antiochus the Great, vi. 150. he makes 
himself sovereign in his province, ib. An- 
tiochus defeats him in a battle, 154. he 
kills himself in despair, ib. 

Moloch, name given to Saturn in 
Scripture, i. 192. 

Monarchy. Original design of mon- 
archy, ii. 73. monarchical the b^t form 
of government, 177. 

Monima of Ionia : Mithridates carries 
her with him in his train, viii. 61. she 
marries that prince, 74. tragical death 
of that princess, 75. 
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Monmiieiitt erected by the aoeients to 
those who died for their country, iL S43. 
what kind of monuments the most dura- 
ble, iii. 106. 

Motya, city of Sicily, i. 217. 
Mummies of Egypt, i. 147. 
Mumnuus, consul, is charged with the 
war in Achaia, vii. 191. he defeats the 
Achseans, 192. takes Corinth, and en- 
tirely detndishes it, ib. he preserves the 
statutes erected in honour of PhilopoB- 
men, 195. noble disinterestedness of 
Mummius, ib. he enters Rome in tri- 
umph, 197. he goes <m an embassy into 
E^pt, Asia, Syria, and Greece, 165. 

Murena commands the left wing of 
Sylla's army at the battle of Chteronea, 
vui. 67, Sylla, on setting out for Rome, 
leaves him the government of Asia, 66. 
he makes war against Mithridates, 66, 
and is defeated, ib. he receives the hon- 
our of a triumpn at Rome, 67. 

Museum : academy of Uie learned, in- 
stituted under that name at AIexan<hia, 
yi. 18. description of the building called 
Museum, 20. 

Music ; to what perfection it was car^ 
ried by the ancients, ii. 207. the Greeks 
considered it as an essential part of the 
education of youth, iv. 78. prizes of mu- 
sic at the feast of Panathenea, i. 25. 

Musicanus, Indian prince: subjected 
by Alexander, v. 170. 

MycaJe, promontory of the continent 
of Asia, famous for the victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians, iii. 55. 

Mycene, city of Peloponnesus, ii. 2S9. 
kinga of Mycene, ib. 

Mycerinus, king of Egypt, i. 171. 
mildness of his reign, ib. 
Myron, Athenian sculptor, i. 52. 
Myronides, general of the Athenians, 
defeats the Spartans near Tanagra in 
ficeotia, iii. 101. 

Myrto, supposed second wife of Soc- 
rates, fi^ra whom he had much to suffer, 
W.ll. 

Mycellus, general of the Acheans, 
founder of Crotonia, iii. 140. 

Mysteries. Feasts of the less and 
^eater mysteries celebrated at Athens, 
m honour of Ceres Eleusma, i. 28. 

Nabarzanss, general of the horse in 

the army of Darius, in conjunction with 

Bessus, oetrays that pw-ince, v. 103, &c. 

be retires into Hyrcania, 105. he surren- 
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dera himself to Alsxander gpon hit prom 
ise, 113. 

Nabis makes himself tjrraat of Sparta, 
vi. 224. instances of Jus avarice and 
cruelty, 225. Philip puts Argos into h» 
hands by way of deposit, 257. Nabis de- 
clares for the Romans against that prince, 
ib. the Romans declare war against him, 
275. Q. Flaminihus marches against 
him, 276. besieges him in Sparta, 278. 
obliges him to sue for peace, 280, and 
grants it him, ib. Nabis iM'eaks the trea- 
ty, 285. he is defeated by Philopoemen, 
5f89, and obliged to shut himself up in 
Sparta, ib. he is killed, 294. 

Nabonassar, or Belesis, king of Bal^- 
Ion, ii. 60. 

Nabopolassar, king of Babyk>n, joins 
with Cyazares, king of Media, besieges 
Nineveh, and entirely ruins that city, ii. 
65. he associates his son Nabuchodonosor 
with him in the empire, and sends him at 
the head <^ an army against Nechao, ib. 
Nabopolassar's death, 66. 

Nabuehodonosor, I., or Saosduchinus, 
king of Nineveh, ii. 65. that prince is at- 
tacked by Phraortes king of the Modes, 
77. he defeats him in the plain of Ragau, 
ravages his dominions, and puts him to 
death, ib. he sends Holophemes with a 
powerful army to revenue him upon the 
people who had refused him aid, 78. en 
tire defeat of bis army, ib. 

Nabuchodonosor Ii. is associated in 
the empire of Assyria, by Nabopolassar, 
ii. 66. he defeats Nechao, and conquers 
Syria and Palestine, ib. he besieges Je- 
rusalem, makes himself master of it, and 
carries away a great number of Je\va cap- 
tive to Babylon, ib. Nabuchodonosor's 
first dream,' 66. that prince marches 
against Jerusalem, takes it, and carries 
away ail its treasures, 67. he defeats tlie 
army of Pharaoh king of Egypt, returns 
to Jerusalem, and demolishes its fortifi- 
cations, 68. he causes himself to be 
adored as a god, ib. he besieges Tyre, 
and takes it afler a long siege, 69. Na- 
buchodonosor's second dream, ib. he is 
reduced to the condition of beasts, he re- 
covers his former shape, 70, and ascends 
the throne, ib. he dief>, ib. 

Naphtha, kind of bitumen, very com 
bustible, v. 304. 

Naravasus, Numidian lord, joins Bar- 
ca in the war witli the mo-cenanes, i. 260. 

Navy, naval afTairs of the ancients* !▼• 
89. 
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Ntaptetan, oly ni JBiuXmt U. fSi. 

bosieged bv AcUiufl, vi. S05. 

Nuuk itUnd, OM of tho Cydadei, iL 
8S4. sedition at Nazus, which occasioiM 
dM rarok of the fooimiM anintt Duriua, 
'Ik. 

Neepolis, ouerter of the citj of Sjrm- 
onee so e«Ueo, iii. 214. 

Neudius, officer of Aleunder, im- 
deitakes to view the coast, finom the In- 
dus to the bottom of the Penian guU; t. 
in, be succeeds m his enteiprise, 174. 
Nechao, k'mg of Egypt, L 178. he un- 
dertakes to open a. communication be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea, 179. 
able naviffaton by his order undertake to 
sail roun^Afriea, and happilv effiM^t it, 
ib. Nechao marches against the Babvlo- 
nians and Medes, to pot a stop to their 
procress, 180. he defeats JoBiali,king of 
Juoah, who opposed his march, ib. ho 
beats the Babylonians, takes Carehemis, 
and returns into his kingdom, ib. on his 
way he passes through Jerusalem, de- 
prives Jenoaa of the crown, and sives it 
to Jehoiakim, ib. he is conquered by Na- 
buchodonosor, who retakes Carehemis, 
ib. death of Nechao, 181. . 

Nectanebiis is placed by the revolted 
Egyptians upon the throne of Egypt in 
the room of Tachoe, iv. 233. he is sup- 
ported by Agesilaus, ib. by his aid he 
reduces the (Mrty of the pnnce of Men- 
des, 2d3. not being able to defend him- 
self against Ochusf he escapes into 
iESihiopia, from whence he never returns, 
255. . 

Neheroiah, Jew, cupbearer of Artax- 
erxes, obtains permission of that prince 
to return to Jerusalem, and to rebuild its 
ibrtifications, iii. 96. he acquits himself 
of his commission with incredible zeal, 
ib. 

Neleus of Scepsis, to whom Tbeoph- 
rastus bad left tne works (rf* Aristotle, 
viii. 66. 

Nemsa: games instituted near that 
city, i. 44. 

Neolas, brother of Molo and Alexan- 
der, brings the latter the news of Molo's 
defeat by Antiochus, and then kills him- 
self through despair, vi. 154. 

Neoptoiemus, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains : provinces that fell to him after the 
death of that prince, v. 218. he joins An- 
tipater and Craterus against Pcrdiccas 
and Eomenes, 238. he marches with 
Craterus against the latter, ib. and is 



kffled m a battle, ib. diaraeter of Neop. 
tolemus, 236, 237. 

Neoptoiemus, uncle of Pyrrhus, reisns 
in Epirus in his nephew's place, i. llSb 
PyrrlMis causes him to be dethroned, ib. 

Neoptoiemus, Gre^ poet, iv. 327. 

Neri^lissor puts himself at the head of 
a conspiracy asainst Evilmerodach, king 
of Assyria, and reigns in his stead, ii. 71. 
he makes war against the Medes, and is 
kiHed in a battle, 108. 

Nero (C. Claudius), consul, quits his 
province and makes haste to join his col' 
league, in order to attack Asdmbal in. 
eoniunction with him, i. 304. 

Nevius, Roman officer, surprises IHuI- 
ip*8 camp near ApoUonia in the nighty vi. 

Nicsa, city bmlt by Alexander at tho 
place where he had defeated Poms, ▼» 
158. 

Nicander is deputed by the iBtoIiana 
to Philip, vi. 284. he endeavours to eo- 

SLge that prince to join Antiochus against 
e Romans, ib^ 

Nicanor, roung <^cer in Alexander's 
army : rash boklness which costs him his 
life, V. 152. 

Nicanor, Cassander's brother, is put to 
death by order of Olympias. v. 259. 

Nicanor, governor of Media under An- 
tiochus, is surprised in his camp in the 
night by Seleucus, and obliged to fly, v 
278. he is killed in a battle, 293. 

Nicanor, officer of Seleucus. Ceraunus, 
conspires against that prince and poisons 
him, vi. 150. he is put to death by Ach- 
8BUIL ib. 

Nicanor, lieutenant-general of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, marches against tlie 
Jews, and is defeated by Judas Macca 
baeus, vii. 84,&c. Demetrius Soter sends 
him with an army intt> Judaea to anist 
Alcimus, 224. he is defeated by Judas 
Maccabaeus, and is killed in battle, ib. 

Nicies, general of the Athenians, makes 
them conclude a peace with the LaGed». 
roonians, iii. 190. he opposes the war of 
Sicily in vain, 201. he is appointed gen- 
eral with Liamachus and Aicibiades, ib. 
his conduct on arriving in Sicily, 209. 
after some expeditions he forms the siege 
of Syracuse, 215. the city is reduced to 
extremities, 220 the arrival of Gylippus 
changes the face of affairs, 222. Nicias 
writes to the Athenians to state his coa- 
dition, and to demand reinforcement, 224. 
two colleagues are appointinl hire, 228- 
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lie IS oompelled by hw colleuues to en- 
gage in a sea-fight, in which be is defeat- 
ed, 230. his land-army is also defeated, 
ib. he hazards another sea-fight in con- 
cert with Demosthenes, and is again de- 
feated, 234. he detfermines to retire by 
land, 235. he is reduced to surrender at 
discretion, 240. is condemned to die, and 
executed, 241. 

Nicias, treasurer to Perseus, throws 
the treasures of that prince into the sea 
by his order, vii. 128. Perseus puts him 
to death, ib. 

Nicocles, son of Evagoras. reigns at 
Salamis after his father's death, iv. 226. 
Nicocles, king of Paphos, submits to 
Ptolemy, t. 275. he. makes an alhance 
secretly with Antigonus, ib. he kiUa him- 
self, ib. 

Nicocles, tyrant of Sicyon, is driven 
out of that city by Aratus, ▼!. 101, &c. 
Nico^enes, m whose bouse Tbemisto- 
cles resides at ^gae, supplies his guest 
with the means of going to the court of 
Persia in saJTety, iii. 80. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, 
refuses to desert with Theodotus, and 
continues to adhere to Ptolemy, vi. 159, 
Nicolaus, a venerable old man, ha- 
rangues the Syracusans, to dissuade them 
from condemning the Athenian generals, 
in. 240. 
Nicomedes I. king of Bith]rnia, i. 110. 
Nicomedes 11. son of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, goes to Rome, vii. 179. he kills 
bis father, who had given orders for mui^ 
dering him, and reigns in his stead, ib. he 
sets up a child under the name of Ariar- 
athes, and causes the kinedom of Cap- 
padocia to be demanded tor him of the 
Komans, viii. 47. his death, 48. 

Nicomedes III. ascends the throne of 
Bithynia, viii. 48. he is dethroned by 
Mithndates, ib. the Romans reinstate 
him, ib. he is again exuelled by Mithn- 
dates, 51. Sylla reconciles him and Mith- 
ndates, who restores him his dominions, 
63. Nicomedes, in gratitude for the serw 
tices of the Romans, at his death leaves 
the Roman people his heirs, 68. 

Nicostratus of Argos commands one 
of the detachments of Ochus's army in 
that prince's expedition into Egypt, iv. 
S65. 

Nicostratus, pretor of the Aeheans, 
defeats the troops of Androsthenes, who 
commanded for Philip at Corinth, vi. 265. 



Nflsm, SOB of Codnis, ttCltos M Ant 
Minor, ii. 243. 

Nile, river of Afnca, its souroei, i. 
125. cataracts of the Nile, 126. causes 
of its inundation, ib. time that its inun- 
dation continues, 127. measure or depth 
of its inundation, ib. canaki of the Z9ue, 
129. fertility occasioned by the Nile, ib. 
double prospect occasraned by the Nile, 
131. canal of commonicatkm between 
the two seas by the Nile, ib. 

Nimrod, founder of the Assyrian em- 
pire, ii. 44. history confounds him with 
nis son Ninus, ib. Scripture places him 
very near^Abraham ; for what reason, 
46. 

Nmeveh, city of Assyria, its ibunda^ 
tion, ii. 45. description of that city, 46. 
kings of Nineveh, ib. &c. destructiOB of 
that city, 80. 

Ninus, king of Assyria, succeeds Nin^ 
rod, and is often confounded with that 
prince, ii. 46. he builds Nineveh, 47. his 
expedition against the Bactrians, ib. he 
marries Senuramis, and has a s(» by her| 
48. he dies soon after, ib. 

Ninyas, son of Ninus and Semiramis, 
reigns in Assyria, ii. 57. effeminacy and 
indolence of that prince, ib. 

Nitocris, cjueen of Babylon, iL 71. ii»> 
scription which she causes to be put upon 
her tomb, ib. 

No-Amon, famous city of Egypt, i. 176. 

Nobility. Wherein true nobuity con* 
sists, V. 270. 

Nomi, or governments, of Egypt, i. 
118. 

Numidians, people of Africa, i. 260. 
their principal force consisted in cavaliy, 
ii. 7. 

Nypsius, general of Dionysius the 
Younger, relieves the citadel or Syracuse 
closely besieged by the Syracusans, ivr 
154. he bums and plunders part of the 
city of Syracuse, 156. Dionvsius drives 
him out of Syracuse, of which he had 
made himself roaster, 165. 

Nysa, nurse of Bacchus, vi. 24. 



the 



hands 



of Lucullus, viii. 74. 



Obbdibncc : model of it in the odu* 
cation of the Spartan youth, ii. 260. means 
necessary to be used for obtaining volun- 
tary obedience, 99. 

Obelisks of Enmt« <• 1^ 

Ocha, sister of Ochus, is buned alivs 
faj Older of that priaee, vh 24a 
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baring put a stop to the iuolence of 
Smordis tfao Ma«pan, ii. 297. 8oe Da>- 
ffiusl. 

OchiM, ton of Artaxeixw LoogiauuiiM, 
imrchfs at the head of a great aimy 
against S<^dianM, iii. 180. be gets that 
pnnce into hie haads, and mita him to 
death, ib. &c. he ascends toe throne of 
Persia, and changes his name 6rom Ochus 
to Darius, ib. See Darius Nothus. 

Ochus, son of Artaxeraes, Moemoa, 
opens his way to the MD^r« by the 
der of his brothers, ir. 2S5. he ascends 
the throne of Persia, and takes the name 
of Artaxerxes, S39. cruelties which he 
commits, ib. his successful expeditions 
against Phanicia, Cyprus, ana £gypt, 
t52, &C. after those expeditions he UMin- 
dons himself to pleasures, S57. he is 
poisoned by Bagoas, ib. 

Ootavia, viidow of Mar^ellus, and sis- 
ter ofyoung Caosar, marries Antony, 
yiii. 130. she leaTes Rome to go to An- 
tonjr, and airives at Athens, 131. Antony 
forbids her to come any farther, ib. she 
returns to Rome, ib. aiSront which she 
receives from Antony, 136. 

Octavius (Cn.) prsetor, commands the 
Roman fleet against Perseus, viL 133, 
&c. means which he uses to make that 
prince quit the island of Samothracia, 
which was deemed a sacred and invkila- 
ble asylum, 151. Perseus puts himself 
into bis hands, 154. Octavius receives 
the honour of a triumph, 162. The Ro- 
mans send him to Syria as ambassador, 
^16. he is murdered there, 223. the sen- 
Ate erect a statue to him, ib. 

Octavius, Crassus's lieutenant, en- 
deavours in vain to console him for his 
defeat, vii. 311. he accompanies that 
ceneral in hu interview with Surena, 314. 
he is killed in defendiiu; him, 316. 

Odeon, or theatre or music at Athens, 
ui. 109. 

Oebares, Darius's groom, by his ad- 
dress secures the crown of Persia to his 
master, ii. 177. 

Oebazus, Persian lord, barbarous cru- 
elty of Darius towards him, ii. 317. 

CEconomy. It is one of the principal 
constituents of politic&l ability, iiu 113. 

Olthaces, king of Colchis, is subdued 
by Pompey, who makes him serve as an 
ornament in his triumph, viii. 106. 

Olympia, castle in the neighbourhood 
of Syracuse, iiL 214 
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CHjrmpnas. BpoefaaoTlheCHfaviidr 

Olympiss, daughter of Neoptolemni, 
is married to Phifip, king of Macedonia, 
and has by that prince Alexander the 
Great, iv. 278. I^ilip repudiated her, 
3^ Alexander earries her to Epirus, 
3S1. PdvsperdioQ recalls her firom Epi- 
rus, whither she had retired duiing Airti- 
pater's regency, and divides the govern- 
ment with her, v. 245. Olympias causes 
Aridaeos, and his wife Eurydioe, to be 
put to death, 258. Cassander besieges 
tier in Pydna, whither she had retired, 
takes her prisoner, and puts her to death, 
260. 

Olympic Solen^n games of Greece, 
i. 44. ladies admitted to them, 58. 

Olynthus, city of Thrace, iv. 180. the 
Lacedemonians declare war against it, 
ib. it is compelled .to surrender, 182. 
Oljrnthus, upon the point of being be- 
sieged by Philip, implores the aid d[ the 
Athenians, 290. Philip makes himself 
master of that city by the treason of two 
of its citizens, and plunders it, 293. 

Onesicritus, philosopher and iustorian: 
Alexander deputes him te the Brach- 
mans, to engage them to join in his traun, 
V. 161. he can prevail upon none of thera 
to do so, except Calanus, 162. 

Onesimus, Macedonian lord, not being 
able to dissuade Perseus from making 
war with the Romans, quits his party, 
and retires to Rome, vii. 130. 

Onias, son of Jaddus, high-priest of 
the Jews, succeeds his father, v. 241. his 
death, vi. 3. 

Onias, high-priest of the Jews, makes 
himself venerable for his piety, vii. 58. 
he refuses Heliodwus the treasures kept 
in the temple of Jerusalem, ib. &c. he 
is deposed by the intrigues of Jason his 
brother, 62. his death, 64. 

Onias, son of the former, bavins failed 
of the high-priesUiood, retires into Egypt, 
vii. 228. he builds a temple there for tne 
Jews, ib. 

Onomarchus, brother of Philomeliis, 
general of the Fhocaeans, takes upoo him 
Uie command of the troops in his stead, 
iv. 285. he is defeated by Philip, and 
killed in the battle, 286. his body is fitst* 
ened to a gibbet, ib. 

Onomastes, governor of Thrace fof 
Philip, executes the cruel decree of that 
prince against the people of Mstoimm. 
vii. 22. 
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OpheDas, governor of Libya and Cy- 
renaica, rerolts against Ptolemy, and 
renders himself independent, ▼. 284. he 
suffers hioMelf to be seduced by Agatho- 
cles, and carries him troops into the 
country of the Carthasinians, i. 237. 
Agathoclfss puts him to death, 238. 

(>ppii]8, Roman proconsul, marches 
against Mithridates, and is taken pris- 
oner, TJii. 60. 

Oracles : famous ones of antiquity, i. 
34. of Dodona, 35. of Trophonius in 
BoBotia, ib. of the Branckide, ib. of 
Claros, ib. of Ddphi, 36. usual charac- 
ter of oracles, 38. whether they are to 
be ascribed to the operation of devils, or 
the knavery of men, 39. 

Orations : funeral orations pronounced 
in Greece over the tombs of those who 
had died fighting for their country, iii. 162. 

Orator: quality most essential to an 
orator, iv. 261, 262. 

Orchestra, part of the theatre of the 
ancients, i. 84. 

OrchomenuB, part of Bceotia, where 
(he battle between Sylla and Archelaln- 
was fought, viii. 60. 

Orestes, son and successor of Aga- 
memnon, king of Mycene, ii. 239. 

Orestes, Roman commissary, goes to 
Corinth, and notifies to the Adieans the 
decree of the senate for separating seve- 
ral cities from their league, vii. 188. he 
flies to escape the violence of the people, 
ib. 

Oretes, governor of Asia Minor for 
Cambyses. puts Polycrates to death, and 
seizes the island of Samos, ii. 172. Da- 
rius puts him to death, 300. 

Oroandes^ of Crete, promises Perseus 
to receive him into his ship, and embarks 
part of -the riches of that prince, vii. 152. 
ne runs away with those treasures, ib. 

Orobazus is sent ambassador to Sylla 
ov Arsaces, king of Parthia, to make an 
alliance with the Romans, viii. 47. Ar- 
saces puts him to death at his return, ib. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, vii. 299. war 
of that prince with the Romans under 
Crassus, ib. Orodes, jealous of the glory 
Surena had acquired by the defeat of 
Crassus, puts him to death, 318. grief of 
that prince for the death of his son Pa^ 
corus, 822. he chooses Phraates for his 
■ueeessor, who causes him to be put to 
<ieath,ib. 
OrooMMdes, dhnniky woiahipped by the 

^ ,ii.21«. 

Y t 



Orontes, son-in-law of Artaierzet 
Mneroon, commands the land army of 
that prince in the war Against Evagoras, 
iii. 359. he accuses Tiribazus fukely, 
360. he terminates the war with Evago* 
ras by a treaty of peace, ib. Artazerxes 
punishes him for his false accusation, 364. 

Orontes, governor of Mysia, joins with 
the province of Asia Minor in their re- 
volt against Artazerxes Mnemon, and 
then betrays them, iv. 234. 

Orphans : Charondas's law in favour 
of them, iii. 142. 

Orsaces, an old general, accompanies 
Pacorus in his expedition by order of 
Orodes, vii* 319. he is killed in a battle, 
ib. 

Orsinis, governor of Pasargads, re- 
establishes good order throughout the 
whole province, v. 175. he goes to meet 
Alezander with magnificent presents, ib. 
he is put to death in consequence of the 
secret intrigues of the eunuch Bagoas, 
177. 

Orthia. Inhuman worship r^dered by 
the Lacedemonians to Diana, sumamed 
Orthia, iii. 257. 

Ortygia^sland near Syracuse, iii. 287. 

Osiris, Persian lord, marches at the 
head of an army against Megabyzus, iii. 
93. he is defeated and taken prisoner, ib. 
Megabyzus generously sends him back 
to Artazerzes, ib. 

Ostanes, chief of the Magi, accom- 
panies Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece, iii. 56. 

Ostracism, a kind of sentence amongst 
the Athenians, by which persons were 
condemned to banishment, ii. 845. the 
banishment of H^erbolus puts an end 
to the ostracism, liu 196. 

Osymandias, king of Esypt, i. 162. 
magnificent edifices which he causes to 
be erected, ib. famous library formed 
by that prince, ib. his tomb surrounded 
with a circle of gold, which Cambyses 
aflerwards took away, 163. 

Otanes, Persian lord, discovers the 
imposture of Smerdis the Magiao, by 
the means of his dauj^hter, ii. 175. he 
forms a conspiracy against that usurper, 
ib. he re-establishes Syloson, tyrant of 
Samos, 306. 

Othryades, Lacedaeroonian, obtains the 
victory Tor the Lacedemonians over the 
Argives by his vatour, L 97. he kills him- 
self upon the field of battle, ib. 

Ox^es, brother of Darius, diatift- 
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rMhiiMnTaithe Uttla of Imh, v. 
Alezuder puu Bmsus into hb 
nands, to inflict upon that traitor tho ptm- 
whinent ho deoenred, 124. 

Oxyartes, Peman prince, entertaina 
Alexander in his house, and gives him 
his daughter Roiana in inarriafe» t. 140. 

Oxycfrace, people of India, t. 166. 
their capital besieced and taken by Alex- 
ander, ib. Uiey sunnit to that prince, 166. 

Oxyrinchus, aty of the Lower The- 
hias. i. 146. wonder related of that city 
hy the Abb^ Fleury in his Ectjesiastical 
History, ibid. 

Pacorus, son of Orodes, lung of the 
Parthians, enters Syria at the head of an 
army, and besieges Antioch,.vii. 319. he 
raises the siege of that ci^, and is do* 
feated in a battle, ib. he returns mto 
Syria, and is defeated and kUled in a bat^ 
tie, 322. 

Pedaretus, Lacedemonian: his love 
of his country, ii. S53. 

Pagan. S^efinition of a Pagan by Tei^ 
tuUian, iii. 85. See Paganism. 

Paganism. General reflections upon 
Papism, i. 23, &c. absurdities of Pa- 
ganism, 33. what the highest perfection 
to be expected from it was, iiL 143. 

Palamedes, tragedy written by Eu- 
ripides on the occasion of the death of 
Socrates, iv. 41. 

Palestine, province of Syria, i. 22. 

Palestre, public schools in which the 
athletas exercised themselves in wrest- 
iin||, i. 49. 

Palica, city of Sicily, near which there 
was a temple famous for the sanctity of 
the oaths taken there, iii. 137. 

Palisades, difference of those used by 
the Greeks and Romans in fortifying 
their cunps, vi. 259. 

Pammenes commands the troops sent 
by the Thebans to the aid of Artabazus, 
and occasi<His his gaining two considera- 
ble victories, iv. 2«). 

Pammenes, Athenian eeneral, marches 
to the aid of the city of Megalopolis, be- 
sieged by the Lacedaemonians, iv. 248. 

Famphylia, province of Asia Minor, 
L 21. 

Panathensea, festival celebrated at 
Athens, i. 25. 

Pancratium, kind of combat amongst 
the ai\cients, L £1, &c. Panetius, Stoic 
ihUosopher : he accompanies Scipio in his 
r to the kings of the East, vii. 240. 



PaBtanchiM, Psnaya'a i 

Gentius, engages that prinoe in his mas- 
ter's interest against the Romans, viL 138. 

Panthea, wife of Abradatus, is taken 
prisoner by Cyrus, iu 110. conduct of 
that prince in regard to her, ibw sbebrings 
over her husband to Cyrus, HI. her dis- 
oourse with him beHore he sets out fer the 
battle, 122. the excess of her grief upon 
the death of Abradates, 126. she stabs 
heraelf with a damr, and UJia dead up- 
on her luisband, u7. 

P^>hlagonia, province of Asia Minor, 
i.21. 

Papiria, mother of the second Scipit 
Afncanus: magnificent liberality of Scipiu 
in regard to her, ii: 30. 

Papyrus, plant of Egypt : descriptioB 
of it, u 156. 

Para>u8, .au of the lentimate children 
of Pericles, dies of the plaeue, iii. 157. 

Paraaan^ measure of distaneo pecu- 
liar to the Persians, iii. 321. 

Parchment: invention of parchment, 
i.156. 

Paris, Trojan, returning home with 
Helen, whom ho had carried off, is driven 
by a tempest into (me of the mouths of 
the Nile, 1. 170. Proteus, king of Egypt, 
obliges him to leave Helen with ^im, 
and to quit Egypt, ib. Paris returns to 
Troy, ib. 

Parmoiio, ono of Alexander's general^ 
is placed at the head of the infimtty, ia 
the expedition of that prince against the 
Peraians,and does him great service, v. 
17. he seizes the pass of Syria, and makes 
himself master of the small city of lasos, 
35. Alexander confides the treasures laid 
up in Damascus, and the keeping of the 
prisoners, to him, 46. Parmenio advises 
that prince to accept Darius's offers, 66. 
surprise of Parmemo, on seeing Alexan* 
ander prostrate himself before the hi^ 
priest Jaddus, 68. Alexander causes hun 
to be killed as an accomplice in the oon- 
spu^cy of Phibtas, 122. eulogy of Par- 
menio, ib. 

Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, 
marries Darius, ii. 297. 

Parricide. Reasons that prevented So- 
lon from making any law against that 
crime, ii. 273. ^ 

ParthenisB, name given to the iBegiti- 
mate children of the Lacedaemoniaas : 
when grown up, they banish themselves 
from Sparta, and aettla at Tarentum a 
Italy, u 99. 
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PitftiMiHiiif tcmpw Of Blinorfft &t 
Athens, iii. lOB. 

Partbia, country of the Parthiant, pro» 
▼ince of Upper Aria, i. 21. beginmii of 
the empire of the Parthiana, vii. z96. 
kings of Parthia from Araaces I. to Oro- 
dos, 297, fcc. 

Parsrsatis, sister and wife of Darius 
Kothus, iii« 181. her influence over her 
husband, ib» extreme ibndness of Pary- 
satis for her son CyniSj ib. she obtains 
pardon of Artaxerxes tor that son, and 
causes him to be sent bacic to his ffovem* 
ment, 280. cruelty and jealousy of Pary- 
satis, 824. she poisons Statira, 826. Ar- 
taxerxes confines her in Babylon, ib. 

Pasargada, dty of Persia, submits to 
Alexander, ▼. 103. 

Patarberais, officer of Apri^, not hav- 
ing been able to seize Amasis in the midst 
of^lhe revolted Egyptians, is treated in 
the most cruel manner by that prince, i. 
188. 

Patisithes, chief of the Magi, places his 
brother Smerdis upon the throne of Per- 
sia, ii. 173. he is killed with his brother, 
176. 

Patroclus, governor of Babylon for Se- 
leucus, abanoons that city upon the ap- 
proach of Demetrius, and retu-es into the 
marshes, ▼. 280. 

Patrochus commands the fleet sent by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to the aid of the 
Athenians berieged by Anticonus Grona- 
tas, vi. 74. he returns into cgypt, and at 
C annus causes Sotades the satiric poet 
to be put to death, ib. 

Patrochis. Athenian, dtes Demosthe- 
nes before tne radges, as a violator of the 
laws, iv, 265. bad success of his accusa- 
tion, ib. 

Patron, genersl of the Greeks in the 
pay of Danus, advises that prince in vain 
to confide the guard of his person to the 
Greeks, v. lOl. 
Paulus Emilius. See iEmilius. 
Pausahias, kins of Lacedemon, com- 
mands the army of the Greeks jointly with 
Arifttides, and gains a great battle over 
the Perrians, iii. 49. he makes the Lace* 
dnmonians lose the chief command by his 
haughtiness, 64. his secret intrigues with 
the Persians, 65. he is discovered and 
punished, 67. 

Pausanias, king of Lacediemon. com- 
mands at the riege of Athens, iii. 275. he 
obtains peace for the Athenians, 288. he 
I to march to the aid of : 



and is summoned to take hia trial on bit 
return, 845. he refiises to appear, and is 
condemned to die, ib. he retires to TegflBa* 
and dies there, ib. 
Pausanias. Macedonian prince, pos- 
himself of the throne of Macedo* 



nia, iv. 272. he is dethroned by Iphicrap 
tes, ib. 

Pausanias, young Macedonian lordf 
cannot obtain satisfaction of PhiUp for an 
insult which he had received from Atta^ 
lus, iv. 828. he assassinates Philip in re- 
venge, and is cut to pieces on the spot* 
829. 

Pausistratus, commander of the Rho» 
dian fleet, is defeated by Polyxenides, 
Antiochus*s admiral, ana kiHed in the 
battle, vi. 809. 

Pay of the troops by sea and land* 
amongst the ancients, iv. 93. 

Pelasgus teaches the 6rst Greeks to 
live upon acorns, ii. 288. 

PeUa, capital of Macedonia, famous for 
the birth of Philip and Alexander, iv. 27a 

Polopidas, Theban : his character, iv. 
188. his friendship with Epaminondaa, 
184. he abandons Thebes, and retires to 
Athens, 186. he forms the design of re- 
storing the liberty of his country, 185. he 
is elected BcBOtarch^ 189. he drives the 
garrison out of the citadel, ib. he causes 
uie Athenians to declare for the Thebans, 
191. he gains an advantage over the La- 
cedemonians nearTegyra, 193. he com- 
mands the sacred battalion at the battle 
of Leuctra, 197. he is created Bceotarch 
vrith Epaminondas, ravages Laconia, and 
advances to the gates of Sparta, 200. at 
his return he is accused and acc^uilted, 
204. the Thebans send him ambassador 
to the court of I^ersia, 206. his influence 
with Artaxerxes, 207. Pelopidas marches 
against Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, and 
reduces him to reason, 20«). he eoes to 
Macedonia to appease the troubles of 
that court, and brings away Philip as an 
hostage, ib. he returns into Thessaly, 210* 
he is seized and made prisoner by treach- 
ery, ib. he animates Tnebe, wife of Alex- 
ander, against her husband, 211. he is 
deUveredby Epaminondas, 218. Pelopi- 
das marches against the tyrant, gains a 
victory over him, and is killed in the bat- 
tle, 214. singular honours paid to his 
memory, 215. 

Pelopidas, one of the oflkers a( MUIh 
ridates, is sent ambassador by that prinot 
to demand satiiftminn of the Rnmiin^ 
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And to dedw wtr agunit Umbi a caae 
of refusal, viiL 49. ^ 

Pelopoanemu, provioca and penintaU 
of Greece, now called the Morea, u. 233. 

Peloponnenan war, in. 146. 

Pelopi givea his name to Pelopooneiua, 
fi.«39. 

Pelusiom, city of Lower Egypt, L ISS. 

PeMHNia. Manoer of giving pennooa 
hj the kings of Persia, \L t89. 

Pentacosiomedimni, dtixens of the first 
elass at Athens, iv. 63. 

Pentathlum, assemblage of sereral ago- 
nistic ezerdses amongst ttie Greeks, i. oS. 

Peothilus, son of Orestes, reigns at 
Mycenao with his brother Tisamenes, ii. 

Perdiccas, son of Amyntas II. isplaced 
upon the throne of Macedoma by Pelopi- 
das, ir. 272. he b killed in a battle against 
the Illyrians, ib. 

Perdiccas, one of Alexander's generals. 



receires that prince*s ring a mcmient be- 
his death, ▼. 192. provinces which 



fore 1 



fell to him aAer the deatn of Alexander, 
218. he is appointed guardian of Aridaeus^ 
and regent of the empire, 217. he puts 
Slatira, Alexander's widow, to death, 
220. he quells the revolt of the Greeks in 
Upper Asia, ib. he puts Eumenes into 
pMsession of Cappaaocia, 235. he mar- 
ries Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, 236. 
his unfortunate expedition into Egypt, 
237. he is killed there, 239. 

PergamuR, city of Great Mysia in Asia 
Minor, i. 21. kings of Pergamus, 110. 
the kingdom of Pergamus becomes a Ro- 
man province, vii. 244. 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, is ranked 
in the number of the seven sages, ii. 290. 

Pericles, Athenian : his extraction, iii. 
97. his education, ib. care that he takes 
to cultivate his mind by the study of 
the sciences, and to exercise himself in 
eloquence^ 98. means that he employs 
for concihating the favour of the peo- 
ple, 100. he undertakes to reduce the 
power of the Areopagus, and succeeds in 
it, 101. Thucydides is opposed to him, 
107. he adorns Athens with magnificent 
buildings, ib. envy of the Athenians 
against Pericles, 108. he justifies him- 
self, and causes Thucydides to be ban- 
ished, 110. he changes his conduct in 
respeet to the people, HI. his sreat au- 
thority, ib. his disinterestedness,! 12.—— 
fixpe!ditions of Perides into the Thracian 
Chersonesos, iiL 115. about Peloponne- 



sus, ib. and a^uoit Eabesa, 116^ Im TO* 
duces the Samians, and deoiolkiws their 
waOs, 117. be causes aid to be sraated 
the people of Corcyra against me Co* 
rinrhians, ib. trouble given him by his 
enemies, 123. he induces the Athenians 
to enter into a war with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 126, and to shut themselves op 
within their walls, 148. he prevento them 
from taking the fieJd, whilst theirlands are 
ravaged, 160. he prtmounces the funeral 
oration of Uie Athenians killed during the 
campaign, 152. the Athenians divest bim 
of the command, and fine him, 156. eriei 
of Pericles for the death of Ins son I^ura- 
clus, 157. the Athenians reinstate him, 
and permit him to enrol his illegitimate son 
anoongst the citizens, 159. dMith of Peri- 
cles, io. his panegyric, 160. 

Pericles, son ofthe former, one of the 
Athenian generals who defeaited the Lap 
cedaemonians near the islands ArfpnusaB, 
is condemned with his colleagues to dieg 
iii. 268. 

Perinthus, city of Thrace, besieged by 
PhUip, and ddivered by the Athenians, 

Peijory. Punisbmeut of peijuij ir 
Effyp^ >• 139. 

Perpenna, Roman ambassador to Gen- 
tius, is imprisoned, vii. 140. Anicius de- 
livers him, and sends him to Rome with 
the news of his victory, ib. Perpenna, 
when consul, marches against Aristoni- 
cus, defeats him in a battle, . and takes 
him prisoner, 244. he dies on his return 
to Rome, ib. 

Perseus, first king of Mycenae, ii. 298. 

Perseus, son of Philip, last kinfj <rf 
Macedonia, forms a conspiracy against 
his brother Demetrius, and auxuses him 
to Philip, vii.^40. his speech against his 
uom cot 



brother, 41. Perseus removes f 
to avoid his father's indignation, 57. he 
takes possession of the t&one of Mace- 
donia after his father's death, 58. he putt 
Antigonus, whom his father had chosen 
his successor, to death, 98. he prepares 
secretly for war against the Romans, 99. 
he endeavours to gain allies, ib. he tries 
in vain to bring over the Achaeans, lOQt 
the Romans are informed of his secrel 
measures, 101. Eumenes ^ves them 
fi^sh infi^ation concerning his proceed- 
ings, ib. Perseus endeavours to rid him% 
seu of that prince, first by assassinatioa. 
103, and afterwards by poison, 104. rofH 
ture between Perseus and the Romany 
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105. inurview of ParMiis and Msreiui, 
lOS. war declared in form, ib. Porseus 
advances with his troops near the river 
Peneus, 116. battle of the cavidry, in 
which that prince gains a c(m8iderabie 
advantage, and makea an ill use of it, 
118. he makes proposals of peace, which 
are rejected, 121. he takes fright upon 
the arrival of the consul Marcius in Ma- 
cedonia, and leaver him the passage 
open, 127. he resumes courace soon 
after, 128. he solicits aid on sdl sides, 
136. his avarice loses him considerable 
succours, 137. he is entirely defeated 
and put to flight by Paulus JSmilius at 
the battle of Pydna, 147, &c. he is ta- 
ken prisoner with his children, 152, and 
serves as an ornament in the triumph of 
Paulus iEmilius, 162. death of Perseus, 
ib. 

Persepolis, capital city of Persia, sub- 
jected by Alexander, who bums the pal- 
ace of it in a drunken revel, v. 101, &c 

Persia, province of Asia, i. 21. ibun- 
dation of the Persian empire by Cyrus, 
ii. 162. kings who reigned in Persia : 
Cyrus, ib. Cambyses, 166. Smerdis the 
IVlagian, 173. Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
297. Xerxes, iii. 7. Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, 78. Xerxes II. 179. Sogdianus, 
ib. Darius Nothus, 180. Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, 279. Ochus, iv. 239. Arses, 268. 
Darius Codomanus, ib. destruction dT 
the empire of the Persians by Alexander, 
V. 106. vices which occasioned the de- 
cline, and at length the ruin, of the Per- 
sian empire, ib. &c manners and cus- 
toms of the Persians, ii. 178. education 
of the Persians in the time of Cyrus, 9S. 
government of the Persians, 179. form 
of it m<MiarchicaL, ib. coronation of their 
king^, iii. 280. respect paid to them, ii. 

179. manner of educating their children, 

180. public council of the Persians, 181. 
administration of justice, 183. attention to 
the provinces, 187. invention of posts and 
couriers, 191. care of their finances, 193. 
of war, 196. entrance into the troops, 196. 
arras of the Persians, ib. their chariots 
armed with scythes, 197. military disci- 
pline of the Persians, 198. their order of 
battle, 200. quality of the Persian troops 
m the time of Cyrus, and afier that 
prince, 204. arts and sciences of the 
Persians, 206. iheir religion, 214. inar- 
riaees and burials, 220. 

Petalism, 1-f nd of sentence established 
at Syracuse, (ii. 137. 



Petra« a ftij atNng place in the ooon* 
try of the NalMUhnan Arabians, v. 279. 

Petra Oxiana, inaccessible rock, v. 
132. Alexander makes himself master of 
it, 133, &c. 

Peucestes, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, distinguishes hunself at the siege 
of the. city of Oxydrace, v. 167. prov- 
inces which fell to him aAer the death of 
Alexander, 218. be opposes the proffress 
of Pithon, and drives nim out or A&dia* 
267. 

Phalanthus, general of the Spartans 
called Parthenise, setUes them at Taren- 
tum, i. 99. 

Phalanx, Macedonian : description of 
it, iv. 279. 

Phalaris, his buU taken at the siege of 
AKrigentum, and sent to Carthage, i. 



Phalecus is appointed general of the 
Phocaeans during the sacred war, in the 
roomof Phayllus, iv. 286. he pillages the 
temple of Delphi, as the other had done, 
and is deposeci, ib. 

Phalerus, port of Athens, iii. 61. 

Phameas, general of the Carthaginian 
cavalry, dares not to take the field when 
Scipio is to support the foragers, ii. 19. 
he goes over to the Romans, ib. 

Phanes of Halicarnassus, general of 
the Greek auxiliaries in the army o€ 
Amasis, upon some discontent goes over 
to Cambyses, ii. 166. the Greeks in the 
king of Egypt's service murder his chil- 
dren in revenge, 167. 

Pharaoh, name common to the kin^s 
of Egypt, i. 163. one of them gives bs 
daughter to Solomon in marriage, 172. 

Pharisees, powerful sect in Judea, vii. 
259. persecution of Alexander Jannseus 
and his party by the Pharisees, 273. end 
of their tyranny, 288. 

Phamabazus, governor of Asia, and 
general of the troops of Darius and Arta- 
xerxes, kings of Persia, aids the Lace- 
dsmonians against the Athenians, iii. 263. 
he makes peace with the latter, 266. he 
sends complaints against Lysander to 
Sparta, 291. his whole province is rav- 
aged by Agesilaus, 839. interview of 
Agesilaus and Phamabazus, 342. the 
latter is charged by Artaxerxes with the 
war against Egypt, iv. 228. the enter- 
prij^o miscarries through his fault, 229. 

Phamoces makes the srmy revolt 
acrainet bis father Mithridates, and is 
elected king in his stead, viii. 103. ha is 
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dteUrvl the ftind ud Illy «r the Bo- 
iiMmt,10^ 1m if fi«fe«isd and driT6B om 
of Poutus hy CsMT, lt6. 

PharnaciM, eunuch of Xtnm IL nip- 
plies SogdimniM with the nieeiie of aaeee- 
•inetiDg that prinee, iii. 179. 

Pharoe, iu feiuoue lower or hf^ 
home, Ti. 17. 

Phasael, brother of Herod, is mmde 
governor of JeruMlem, vii. z93. he ie 
taken by the Paithiane end out in irons, 
ib. be kilb himself to avoid the ifnominy 
of punishment, ib. 

Pbayllus, general of the Phocaans 
durinc the sacred war, plunders the tem- 
ple of Delphi to defray the eipeoees of 
that war, iv. S86. his death, ib. 

Phayllus, of CroCona, athleta: his •{• 
faction for the Greeks, and valour, ▼. 91. 

Phebidas, LacedoBmonian, sets out 
fimn SparU at the head of a body of 
troops against Olynthus, iv. 180. he 
MiMs the citadel of Thebes by fraud, 
161. he is deprived ofthe command, and 
fined, 182. 

Phedyma, daughter of Otanes, and 
wife of Smerdis Um Magian, discovers 
that usurper's imposture, ii. 17$. she 
marries Darius after the death of Smer- 
dis, 297. 

Phcenicia, provmoe of Syria, L St. re- 
volt of Phaenicia against Ochus, iv. tSI. 

Pherendates, Persian lord, made gov- 
ernor of Egypt by Ochus, iv. 266. 

Pherenicus^ one of the principal con- 
spirators agamst the tyranU of Thebes, 
ir. 186. 

Pheron^ Idng of Egypt, i. 169. action 
of that pnnce against the Nile, ib. 

Phidias, famous painter and sculptor: 
Pericles ffires him the direction of the 
public buudings at Athens, iii. 110. in- 
gratitude of the Athenians to Phidias, 
128. 

Phila, Antipater's daughter, is married 
lO Craterus, v. 231. after the death of 
Craterus she marries Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, 232. she kills herself by poison, 
vi. 14. praise of that princess, r. 231. ' 

Phila, daughter of Seleucus and Stra- 
tonice, marries Antiochus Gonatas, vi. 
42. 

Philadelphus, name given ironically to 
Ptolemy II. king of Egypt, vi. 17. See 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

iphihunmon assassinates Arsinoe, sister 
Md wile of Ptolemy Philopatory vL 166. 



hoisbealMitodeathwih alwvvn favth« 
ladies of honour to thai princess* SSI. 

Phileni, two brothers, citixens of Car- 
thage, sacrifice their lives for the good ol 
their ooontry, i. 213^ the Carthaeinians 
out of fratitude ooosecrate two aUars to 
them, ib. 

Phibenius, Lacedaemonian, aoooonpa- 
nies Hannibal in his expeditions, and 
composes the tuatofy of that great cap- 
tain, i. 388. 

FldetMros, founder of the kingdom ol 
Pergamus, i. 102. vi. 76. means which 
he uses for supporting himself in that 
kingdom, ib. 

Philemon, comic poet, preferred \iy the 
Greeks to Menander in his own lifetime, 
182. 

PhiBdas, one ofthe conspiratora against 
the tyrants <^ Thebes, nnda means t« 
make himself their secretary, iv. 185. oa 
the day fixed by the conspirators, he in- 
vites the tyrants to a supper, 186. the 
conspirators kill them at hia houae, 189. 

PhUip, 9on o( Amyntaa II., kin^ ol 
Macedonia: his birth, it. 270. Pelopidas 
carries him to Thebes as an hostage, 272. 
he ffies Irom Thebes into Macedonia, and 
is placsd upon the throne, 273. beginning 
of his reign, ib. he makes a captious peace 
with the Athenians, 274. ha first con- 
quest, 276. birth of Alexander, 278. 
Philip's care of his education, ib. he en- 
deavours to salgect Thrace, and takes 
Methone, at the siege of which place be 
loses an eye, 285. he conciliates the ami-^ 
ty of the Thessalians, and expels their 
tyrants, 286. he endeavours to seise the 
pass of Thermopyle in vain, 267. takes 
the city of Olyntnus, notwithstanding the 
eff(Mrts of the Athonians to prevent it, 
293. he declares for theThebans against 
the Phoceans, and begins in that manner 
to share in the sacred war, 294. he lulls 
the Athenians with a false peace and ftlse 
promises, 296. he seizes Thermopyle, 
reduces the PhocaBans, and terminates 
the sacred war, 298. he causes himseU 
to be admitted into the council of the 
Amphictyons, 299. PhiHp, on his re- 
turn into Macedonia, pushes his con- 
quests into lUyrium and Thrace, iv. 301. 
he enters into a league with the Thebans, 
Arsives, and Messenians, for attacldog 
Peloponnesus with their joint forces, 908. 
Athens, declaring for the Lacedemo- 
nians, breaks that league, 305. Philip 
makes an attempt upon Eubcna, m. 
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"Phoeion dnwm htm oat of that bland, 
907. PMKp forms the neg& of Perinthus 
and Byzantium, 809. Fnocion obliges 
him to raise both those sieges, S12. 
Philip subjects Atheas, king of the Scy- 
thians, and the Triballi, people of Mob- 
sia, 313. by his intrigues he causes him- 
self to be declared generalissimo o£ the 
Greeks in the council of the Amphietv- 
ons, 315. he seizes Elat«ea, 816. the 
Athenians and Thebans enter into a 
league ai^ainst him, 319. he makes pro- 
posals of peace, which are rejected by the 
advice or Demosthenes, 820. battle of 
Chaeronea, in which Philip gains a sreat 
Tictory, ib. Philip, in the council of the 
Amphictyons, causes himself to be de- 
clared general of the Greeks against the 
Persians, and prepares for that great ex- 
pedition, 326. domestic troubles in his 
family, ib. he repudiates Olympias, and 
mames another wife, ib. he celebrates 
tlie nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, 
vith Alexander, king of Epirus, and is 
killed in the midst of them, 828. memo- 
rable actions and sayings of Philip, 829. 
socd and bad qualities of that prince, 

Philip, son of Demetrius, ascends the 
throne of Macedonia, vi. 146. his affec- 
tion for Aratus, 168. he takes upon him 
the defence of the Acheans against the 
^tolians, 169. different expeditions of 
Philip against the enemies ofthe Achaeans, 
174. strange abuse that Apelles his min- 
ister makes of his confidence, 176. ir- 
ruption of Philip into ^tolia, 181. he 
takes Therms by surprise, ib. excesses 
committed there by his soldiers, ib. pru- 
dence which he shows in his retreat, 188. 
troubles in his camp, 184. punishment of 
tite authors of them, ib. irruption of Philip 
into Iiaconia, ib. new intrigue of the con- 
spirators, 185. their punishment, 187. 
Philip takes Thebes of Phthiotis from the 
^tolians, 189. he concludes a peace 

with them, 190. Philip concludes a 

treaty with Hannibal, ri. 198. he makes 
freparations for carrying the war into 
* itaWf ib. he is surprised and defeated by 
the Romans at Apollonia, 194. his chanj^ 
of conduct, 195. his bad faith and nw 
re^larities, ib. he causes Aratus to be 
poisoned, 195. he makes himself master 
of the city and castle of Lissus, 197. he 
nuns several advantages over the iEto- 
tiMis, 200. he is repulsed near the city 
of Eiis, 202. different aeliona of Philip 



against SolpiiiDt, 200, Ac. he makes 
peace with the Romans, 286. he enters 
mto a league with Antiochus fitr invading 
the dominions of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
232. bad success of Philip afjainst At> 
talus and the Rhodians, ib. nis cruel 
treatment of the Cianians, 283. he be- 
sieges and takes Abydos, 234, &c. he 
ravages Attica, 287. the Romans declars 
war against him, 288.— —Philip makes 
ineffectual attempts against Athens, vi. 
237. he endeavours to bring over the 
.fitolians to his party, 241. he is defeat- 
ed in a battle by Sulpitius, 244. he is re- 
duced to abandon the defiles along the 
Apsus,249. ineffectual interview of Philip 
with Flamininus concerning peace, 256. 
he is defeated by Flamininus near Sco- 
tussa and CynoscephalsB in Thessalia, 
263. the Romans grant him peace, 267. 
Philip aids Quintius against mbis, 276. 
his conduct to Scipio, ib. Philip's causes 
of discontent from the Romans, vii. 18. 
the Romans order him to evacuate the 
cities of Thrace, 21. he vents his rage 
upon the inhabitanU of Maronea, 22. he 
sends his son Demetrius on an embassy 
to Rome, 23. complaints against Philip 
carried to Rome, 36. the Romans send 
back his son with ambassadors, 37. Philip 
prepares to renew the war with the Ro- 
mans, 88. plot of Perseus against De- 
metrius, 40. he accuses him to Philip, 
43. upon a new accusation Philip causes 
Demetrius to be put to death, 65. he dis- 
covers his innocence some time after, and 
Perseus's guilt, 57. whilst he meditates 
the punishment of the latter, he dies, 58. 

Philip pretends himself son of Persens« 
and seizes the kingdom of Macedonia, 
vii. 186. he is defeated and killed by 
Ttemellius, 188. 

Philip, one of Alexander's captains; 
provinces that fell to him after that prince's 
death, v. 218. 

Philip, in concert with his brother An- 
tiochus, destroys the city of Mopsuestia, 
to avenge the death of his brother Seleu-^ 
cus, vii. 185. he reigns in Syria with his 
brother Demetrius, after having driven 
out Eusebes, ib. Philip's death, 268. 

Philip, Phrygian, is made governor of 
Judaea by Antiochus Epiphanes, rii. 68. 

Philip, fi)8ter-brother and favourite of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, is made ffovemor 
by that prince of his son Antiochus Etn 
pator, and regent of 8yria« vii. 88. Ly* 
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■iai uraMtktt eaiplsvMk from 
tl4. Phinp retirM into Egrpt, ib. 



Failip of Acamania, 
from the aalutanr draugbt which he g«ve 
Alexander, ▼. 29. 

Philipsbursh, town of Q^nmnj, be- 
mmd and tdien by the fVench, vu. 7. 

rhiliscua is aent by the king of Peraia 
to reconcile the atates of GrOMO, ir. t06. 

Philiatm, rich citizen of Syracuse, 
pays a fine ibr Dionyshis, iT. lOS. Dio- 
nysius banishes him, ISO. Dionynus the 
Younser recalls him to court, 199. death 
of PhiUstus, 15S. he may be considered 
as a great historian, 189. 

Philocles, Macedonian, devoted to Per- 
leus, is sent by Philip on an embassy to 
llome, vii. 69. at Jus return he delivers a 
forged letter to that prince under the 
counterfeited seal of T. Quintitts, which 
occasions the death of Demetrius, 56. 
Philip causes him to be seized, and put 
to the torture, in which he dies, 66; 

Philocles, one of the Athenian geiierals, 
is defeated and made prisoner with his 
colteaffues at the battle of JBj 
iii. 274. he is put to death, il 

Philomelus, general of the Phocsans, 
sets them against the decree of the Am- 
phictyons, luid induces them to take anna, 
IV. 284. he makes h'unself master of the 
temple of Delphi, and takes the liches of 
it to pay his troops, ib. he is defeated in 
a battle, and throws himnelf headlong 
from the top of a rock, 285. 

Philonides, runner to Alexander the 
Great, famous for his swiftness, L 56. 

PhilopGBmen, Megalopditan, induces 
his fellow-citizens to reject the offers of 
Cleomenes, vi. 138. he signalizes him- 
self at the battle of Selasia, 142. he dis- 
tinguishes himself in the battle near the 
cityofElis,201. his education, 202. his 
great qualities, 203. he is elected general 
of the horse by the Achaeans, 205. he 
reforms the Achaean troops, ib. he is 
elected captain-general of the Achseans, 
219. he gains a famous victory over 
Machinidas, tyrant of Sparta, and kills 
him in the battle, 222. the Achieans erect 
a statue to him, ib. honours which he re- 
ceives in the assembly at the Nemsan 
games, 223. Philopodmen is defeated at 
sea by the tyrant Nabis, 289. he gains a 
famous victory over that tyrant near 
Sparta, ib. after the death of Nabis he 
stiizes Sparta and obliges that city to 
outer mto the Achaean language^ 294. ho 



ft f n a mta 
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mbftke 
he secretly fitvoura the 
Spartan exiles, and causes war to be de- 
cwied agamst that city, viL S. he makes 
himself master of Sparta, and reinstates 
the exiles, 4. he attacks Messene and is 
taken prisoner, 26. the MesaeuiaoB oat 
him to death, 27. honours paid to nis 
memory, 28. trial of Philopcemen after 
his death, 29. 

PhiloBophers; Philosophy. It is won- 
derfully proper for forming the hero, vr. 
229. the study of this science incompati- 
ble with slavery, iii. 139. 

Philotas, SOD of Parmenio, commands 
a body of horse in Alexander's expedition 
against Persia, v. 17. pretended caosmr 
racy of Philotas against Alexander, 118, 
6cc. he is put to death, 121. 

Philotas, governor of Upper Aoa, is 
put to death by Phhon, v. 258. 

Philozenus,poet, &vourite ofDioDyaius 
the tyrant; his generous frankness, n. 
129, &c. 

Flulozenus, Macedonian, seizes Har- 
palus, and causes him to be put to the 
torture, v. 182. 

Phocaea, city of Ionia, is condemned 
to be destroyed by the Romans, viu S44. 
the people of Marseilles, originally d«- 
scendedf from that city, obtain pardoo for 
it, 245. 

Phocion, general of the Athenians, 
drives Philip out of Euboea, iv. 307. he 
makes that prince raise the siege of Pe- 
rinthus and Byzantium, 312. he rejects 
the offers of Harpalus, v. 180. he endea- 
vours in vain to prevent the Athenians 
from engaging in the Lamian war, ^1> 
he is condemned to die by tlie Athenians, 
247. his body is carried out of the terri- 
tory of Attica, 247. the Athenians erect 
a statue to him, and inter his bones hon- 
ouraUy, 251. character and eulogy of 
Phocion, iv. 905, 306. v. 180. 

Phocis, part of Greece, ii. 235. it i> 
ravaged by Xerxes, iii. 33. the Laoedas- 
momans deprive the people of Phocis of 
the custody of the temple of Delphi, 116<' 
Pericles restores it to them, ib. the Pbo- 
cseans till the nound consecrated to 
Apollo, iv. 283. they are declared guilty 

sacrilege, and are fined, ib. they tid^e 
arras against the decree of the Amphio* 
tyons. lb. the latter make war afai'i'' 
the Phoeaans, 284. Philip reduces thei% 
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PboBiiiXy tabdout birdt woultni r^ 
Iftted of it, i. 133. 

Pbor<Mieus, king of Argos, n. 899. 
Phraates I. son of Pkrtapatiut, king of 
the Parthians, vii. S98. 

Phraates II. micceeda his father Mith- 
ridates in the kiDffdom of Parlhia, vii. 
£97. he is defeated three times br An- 
ttochus Sidetes, 248. he releases Deme- 
trius, ib. he defeats Antiochus, who is 
kiUed in the battle, ib. he marries one of 
that prince's daughters, 349. he is de- 
feated by the Scythians, who had called 
in Antiochus to their aid, and is lulled in 
his flight, 250. 

Phraates III. sumamed Theos, king 
of the Parthians, viL 297. he makes an 
alliance with the Romans during the war 
( with Mithridates, 298. be espouses the 
part of Tigrai>es the Vounger against the 
Uither, ib. death of Phraates, m. 

Phraates IV. is placed by his &ther 

Orodes upon the Parthian throne, vii. 322. 

t he puts his brothers, father, and his son, 

to death, ib. 
; Phraortes, king of the Medes, succeeds 

his father Dejoces, ii. 77. he makes him- 
self master of almost all Upper Asia, ib. 
1 he makes yrar against the Assyrians, ib. 

he is defeated, ib. Nabuchodonosor puts 
L him to death, 78. 

; Phrataphemcs, one of Alexander's 

generals: provinces which fell to him 
? aAer that prince's death, v. 218. 

Phry gia, province of Asia Minor, i. 22. 
Phrynicus, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals, opposes the recall of AIcilMades, iii. 
248. he is deprived ofthe command, 249. 
I Phr^on commands the army of the 

Athenians sent against Mitylene, ii. 289. 
he accepts the challenge of Pittacus, and 
IS killed, ib. 

Phyllus, Lacedemonian officer, is kill- 
ed at the siege of Sparta by Pyrrhus, 
fighting valiantlv, vi. 67. 

Physcon. dee Ptolemy Euergetes, 
sumamed Physcon. 

Phyto, general of the troops of Rhe- 
^um, defends that city against Dionysius, 
iv. 124. Dionysius, after having made 
him suffer great indignities, puts him to 
death, ib. 
^ Pindar, Greek lyric poet, character of 
his works, iii. 134. 
Pireeus, port of Athens, Ui. 61. 
Piromis, name given to kings said by 
tfie Egyptian priests to have reigned in 
Egypt, u 175. 

VOL. vrri. z 



PisaBdef) A<h«niw eapl^, hidaeet 
thepeeple of Athens to recall Alciblades, 
iii. 248. Uie Athenians send him to treat 
with Alcibiades and Tissaphemes, ib. at 
his return he changes the form of the 
government, 249. 

I^ander, Lacedomonian, is appointed 
by Agesilaus his brother-in-law to com- 
mand the fleet in bis stead, iii. 341. he 
b defeated by Conon near Cnidos, and 
killed in the battle, 848. 

Pisistratus, Athenian, makes himself 
tyrant of Athens, ii. 276. lenitjr of his 
government, 276. his death, ib. his char- 
acter, ib. library founded by him at 
Athens, ib. 

Piso (Calpurnius), consul, oomiffands 
at the siege of Carthage before the arri- 
val of Scipio, ii. 19. 

Pisuthnes, govem<Mr of Lydia for Da- 
rius, revolts against that prince, iiL 181. 
he is taken and put to death, 182. 

Pitbon, one of^ Alexander's captains, is 
made governor of Media by Antipater, 
V. 240. he causes Philotas to be put to 
death, and takes possession of his gov- 
ernment, 267. he IS driven out of Media 
by Peuoestes, and obliged to retire to 
Seleucus, 258. Antigonus puts him to 
death, 271. 

Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, drives out the tvrant 
^So oppressed his country, ii. 289. he 
commands the army against the Athen- 
ians, ib. he challenges Phrvnon their 
ceneral to single combat, and kills him, 
ID. the inhabitants o( Mitylene give him 
the sovereignty of their city, ib. he vol- 
untarily abdicatea his autnority at the 
expiration of ten years, and retires, 290. 
his death, ib. 

Places. Attack and defence of places 
by the ancients, ii. 202. &c. 

Plague, contagious distemper, iii. 153. 
description of that disease, in. 

Plat4e», cit}r of BoDotia, ii. 234. the 
Plateaus acquire glory at the battle of 
Marathon, 888. they refuse to submit to 
Xerxes, iii. 23. the Greeks decree the 
prize <^ valour to them after the defeat 
of Mardonius, 51. the Plateans institute 
an anniversary festival in honour of those 
who died in the battle, 53. siege of Pla- 
tee by the Thebans, 146. Ptetee be- 
sieged and taken by the Lacedemonians, 
171. the Thebans demoiiah it entirely, 
iv. 194. the Plateans retire to Athens, 
ih. thty induce Alexander to destroy 
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duAMtaM 
to rabuiLi their city, 91. 

Plato^ philotopher of Athens: he re- 
tiree to Me|«re to avoid the rege of the 
Athenians, iv. 41. Plato's traveb into 
SiciljTy where he eppears for the 6rat time 
at the court of Dionysius the Younger, 
115. his intimacy and friendship with 
Dion. ib. Plato's second voyage into 
8icil;r)I98» wonderful change occasioned 
by his presence at the court of Diony- 
. sius the Younger, 140. conspiracy of tne 
oourtierstopreventits effects, 141. Plato 

Juiis the court, and returns into Greece, 
4S. adventure that happens to him at 
Olympia, ib. he returns to the court of 
Dionjfsius the Younger, 145. Dionysius 
differs with hun, ib. he permits lam to 
return into Greece, 146. Plato's death, 
157. 

Plemmyriom, isle near Syracuse, iiL 
814. 

PBstarchus, son of liconidas, king of 
Bparia, iii. 66. 

Plisthenes, son of Atreus, king of My* 
cenflB, ii. 238. 

Plistonaz, king of Lacedamoma, takes 
pains to cause a treaty to be concluded 
between Athens and Sparta, iii. 190. his 
death, 261. 

Plutarch of Eretria calls in the Atheni- 
ans to the aid of Eubcea, besieged by 
PhUip, iv. 305. his perfidy, 307. Pho- 
cion dnves him out or Eretria, ib. 

PoBcile, UoiKChit gallery or porch of 
paintinp at Athens, where the Stoics 
used to assemble, ii. 344. 

Poem, epic and dramatic, i. 66. 

Poesy, Greek poets, ii. 281, &c emu- 
lation of the poeu in disputing the prizes 
in the Olympic games, i. 66. poets who 
invented ana improved tragedy and com- 
edy, 67. 

Pdemarch, magistrate at Athens, em- 
ployed both to administer justice and 
command armies, ii. 838^ 

Poliorcetes: name giren Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, v. 273. 

Polyasnus, senator of Syracuse, ha- 
ranffues the people upon the action of 
Andranadorus, after the death of Hiero- 
nymus, viii. SO, 

Polvbidas, LacedsBmonian, is charged 
with the war against Olynthus, and takes 
that city, iv. 182. 

Polybius, Greek historian : his function 
at the funeral of Philopoemen, vii. 28. he 
is chosen ambassador to Ptolemy Epiph* 



the AefaauB, 35. he w elecfed 

of the horse by the Achsans, 
23. he is deputed to the consul Map- 
ctus, to whmn he presents the decree of 
the Adueans, 125. he returns to Achais, 
127. he saves the Achfleans a considera- 
ble expense, 129. he is included in the 
number of the exiles, and carried to 
Rome, 172. his great firiendship with the 
second Sdpio Afiricanus, ib. return of 
Pdjbius into Achaia, 195. zeal of Po- 
lybius in defending Philopoemeo's mem- 
ory, 196. proof which he eives of bis 
dismterestednesB, ib. he establishes good 
order and tranquillity in his country, ib. 
he returns to Sdpio at Rome, and ac- 
companies him to the siese of Numantia, 
ib. after Sdpio's death ne returns into 
his own couiUry, where he ends his days, 
197. 

Polybins of Megalopotis, officer in the 
anny <^ the Achsans, vi. 221. 

Pdycrates, tyrant of Samoa, ii. 172. 
singular history of that tyrant, ib. Jiia 
miserable end, 173. 

Pdycrates, first minister of Ptdemy 
Epiphanes, renders that prince great ser^ 
vices, vii. 16. 

Polydamas, famous athleta of antiquity, 
i.50. 

Polydectes, king of Sparta, and brother 
of Lycurgus, L 96. 

Poly<i<»^>e, brother of Jason, tyrant of 
Phene, succeeds him, and is soon after 
killed by Polyphron hiii other brother, iv. 
20d. 

Polygamy. It was allowed in Egypt, 
L 140. 

Polygnotus, famous painter : generous' 
action of his towards the Athenians, ii^ 
344. 

Pdyperchon, Syracusan, in ccmcert 
with liCptines, kills Calippus, Dion's 
murderer, iv. 209. 

t*dyphron is substituted in the room 
of Jason, tyrant of Pberse, his brother 
iv. 209. he kills PoWdorus his other 
brother, and is soon after killed himsdf 
by Alexander of Phene, ib. 

Polysperchon, one of the generals of 
Alexander's army, reduces a country 
called Bubacene, v. 140. he ridicules a 
Persian for prostrating himself before 
Alexander, 143. that prince causes him 
to be put in prison, and pardons bini soon 
after, ib. Poljrsperchon takes the dty of 
Ora, 150. he is appointed regent of the 
kingdom, and governor of Macedooiai bv 
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Antipater, 244. be recalls 01ympia8,245. 
he endeavours to secure Greece to him- 
self^ ib. he is driven out of Macedonia 
by Cassander, ib. he causes Hercules, 
the son of Aleiander, and his mother 
Barsina, to be put to death, 282. 

Pol^stratus, Macedonian soldier, car- 
*ies drink to Darius at the point of death, 
and receiTes his last words, v. 105. 

Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet of 
Antiochus the Great, is defeated by Li- 
Tius, and reduced to fly, vi. 307. he de- 
feats Pausistratus, who commanded the 
fleet of Rhodes,^ a stratagem, S09. he 
is defeated by ^milius, and compelled 
to retire to Ephesus, 311. 

Polyxenus, ln-other-ii>law of Diony- 
aius, having declared against that prince, 
flies to avoid falling into his hands, iv. 
121. 

Polyzelus, brother of Hiero I. king of 
Syracuse, gives his brother umbrage, iii. 
133. Theron, his son-in-law, takes his 
part, ib. peace is made by the mediation 
uf the poet Siroonides, ib. 

Pompeios, {^^\ Roman officer, com- 
mands a small boay of treops during the 
war with Perseus, and retires to an emi- 
nence, where he defends himself val- 
iantly, vii. 122. 

Porapey succeeds Lucullus in the war 
against Mithridates, viii. 92. his conduct 
upon arrivinjg in his government, 93. he 
offers Mithridates peace, 94. he gains 
several victories over that prince, 95. he 
marches into Armenia against Tigranes, 
who comes and surrenders himself to 
himj 96. he pursues Mithridates, and in 
his way subjecte the Albanians and Ibe- 
rians, 98. tired of following Mithridates, 
he comes to Syria, of which be takes 
possession, and puts an end to the em- 
pire of the SeleucidtB, 99. he marches to 
Pontos, 100. he returns into Syria, 101. 
Pompey's expeditions into Arabia, 105. 
he takes Jerusalem, enters the temple, 
and even the Holy of Holies, vii. 291. 
after having reduced all the cities of Pon- 
Uis, he returns to Rome, viii. 106. he re- 
ceives the honour of a triumph, ib. afler 
his defeat at Pharsalia, he retires into 
Esypt,l]6. he is killed, 117. 

Pontus, kingdom of Asia Minor, i. 21. 
chronological abridgment of the history 
of the kings of Pontus, 111. 

Popilius (C.) is sent ambassador into 
Ejypt, in order to put an end to ! he war 
AfMrn, viL 69. he ohli^jcs Antiochus to 



qmt Egypt, and leave the two Pto1emies« 
brothers, in quiet possession of it, 73. ho 
is sent into Peloponnesus to publish the 
decree of the senate there in favour of 
the Greeks, 123. 

Porphyry, Tyrian, a learned Pagan, 
declared enemy of Christianity and the 
Holy Scriptures, vii. 95. 

Poms, Indian king, refuses to submit 
to Alexander, v. 152. he is defeated and 
taken prisoner, 154, &c. Alexander re- 
stores to him ins dominions, 158. 

Posts. Invention ofposts and couriers, 
iL 191. 

Pothinus, Ptolem;^*s minister, de- 
thrones Cleopatra, viii. 116. he advises 
the death of rompey, ib. he endeavours 
to render Ceesar odious to the Egyptians, 
118. he prevents the effect of Csesar'i 
decree, and makes the Egyptians ti^e 
arms against him, 120. CiBsar causea 
him to be put to death, 121. 

Potidiea, city of Macedonia, revolts 
ajrainst the Athenians, to whom it was 
tributary, iii. 1 19. it is besieged and taken 
by the Athenians, ib. Philip takes that 
city from them, iv. 277. 

Poverty. Love of poverty instituted at 
Sparta, iv. 53. 

Prexaspes, confidant of Cambyses, 
kills Smerdis by that prince's order, ii. 
170. his base and monstrous flattery of 
Cambyses, 171. he promises the Magi 
to declare before the people Smerdis the 
Magian the true son of Cyrus, 176. he 
speaks to the people from the top of a 
tower, declares the contrary to them, 
throws himself down from the top of the 
tower, and is killed, 176. 

Priapatius, son and successor of Ar^ 
saces II. king of the Parthians, vii. 297. 

Priene, city of Ionia, iii. 117. 

Princes. See Ein^s. 

Procles, son of Aristodemus, reigns at 
Sparta with bis brother Eurysthenes, i. 

Proculeius, Roman officer, comes to 
Cleopatra in her retirement, and advises 
her to put herself into Csesar's hands, 
viii. 143. makes himself master of the 
person of that princess, ib. Cecsar orders 
nim to ask her what she desires of him, ib. 

Prodicos : name given by the Lacedae- 
monians to the guardians of the kings, 
i. 96. 

Proteus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Promacltus, one uf Alexander's officers, 
dies in a debauch with that prince, v. 178. 
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ift ana the figypUuH, i. 181 * Itc proph- 
«eiet coocerninf Nineveh, iu 80. Baby 
Ion, 190. Cyrus, 1S3. Alexander, 155. 
AntiochiM tne Great, rn. 10. Seleucoa 
Pbilopator,(K). Antiocniu Epiphanee, 88. 
Jacob** prophecy concemiDg the Mee- 
■iah, 295. 

Prosperity. Proof to which it puts the 
•oul, i>. 97. train of prosperity, iii. 848. 

Protagoras, brother of Nieocles, expels 
Evageras II. from Salamis, and reigiM in 
his stead, iv. 261. Ochus coofirms the 
possession of the throne to him, 254. 

Protagoras of Abdera, sophist ; opio- 
ion of Protagoras concerning the DiviD- 
ity, iii. 211. the Athenians expel him 
their city, and cause his works to he 
burnt, ib. 

Proteas, Macedonian : Alexander 
drinks his health in the bowl of Hercules, 
T. 192. 

Proteus, king of Emt, i. 170. he de- 
tains Helen and her ricnes, and restores 
her to Menelaus, i. ib. &c. 

Prothous, senator of Sparta, opposes 
the war against the Thebans, but is dis- 
regarded, IV. 196. 

Frotogenes, famous punter. Deme- 
trius's regard for him during the siege of 
Rhodes, v. 196. 

Protomachus, one of the Athenian gen- 
erals that gained the victory near the isl- 
ands Arginusoe, and were condemned at 
their return, iii. 264. 

Providence. Discourse of Socrates 
upon Providence, iv. 19. 

Prozenus, of BcBOtia, commands a body 
<^ Grecian troops in the army of Cyrus 
the Younger, against his brother Artax- 
erxes, iii. 296. he is seized by treachery, 
and put to death, Sll. character of Prox- 
enus, ib. 

Prusias I. king of Bithynia, i. 110. 

Prusias II. king of Bithynia, sumamed 
the Hunter, declares for the Romans 
against Antiochus, vi. 310. he makes war 
against Eumenes, vii. 30. service done 
him by Hannibal during that war, ib. 
Prusias agrees to deliver him up to the 
Romans, 31. he endeavours to induce the 
Romans to grant Perseus a peace, 129. 
his abject,flaltery in the senate, 174. war 
of Prusias with Attalus, 177. the^senate 
oblige him to lay down his arms,* and to 
make Attalus satis&ction, 178. Prusias, 
intending, to put his son Nicomedes to I 
death, is kiUed by him, 178. { 



t^ytanis, name of tfie chief magistrate 
of Corinth, ii. 241. 

Psammenitns, king o€ Egypt, is con- 
quered by Cambyses, who uses him with 
elemencv, i. 187. he endeavours to r^ 
ascend the throne, and is put to death, 1 88. 

Psammeticus, one of the twelve kings 
who reigned at the same time in £gyp^ 
is baniuied into the fens, and on what 
occasion, i. 176. he defeats the other 
eleven kmgs, and remains sole monarch 
of Egypt, 177. he makes war ag^ainst 
the kmg of Assyria, ib. he besieges 
Axotus, and takes it after a siege ot 
twenty-nine years, ib. he prevents the 
S<^thians from invading Egypt, 178. his 
method of knowing whether the Egyp- 
tians were the most ancient people of 
the earth, ib. 

Psammis, king of Egvpt, i. 181. 

Ptolema'u, daughter of Ptolemy Soter 
is married to Demetrius Pdiorcetes, ri 
14. 

Ptolemy, son of Amyntas II. disputa 
the crown with Perdiccas, iv. 209. Pe- 
lopidas excludes him from the throne, 210 

Ptolemy, son of Seleucus, is killed ai 
the battle of Ipsus, v. 40. 

Ptolemy I. son of Lagus, one of Alex 
ander's generals, takes several cities ot 
India, v. 149. he is dangerously woundeo 
at the siege of a city oflndia, 170. he it 
cured soon after, 171. provinces whick 
fall to him after the death of Alexander, 
218. he CMises the body of Alexander tt 
be carried to Alexandria, 234. he enter, 
into a league with Antipater, Crateras 
and Antigonus, against Perdiccas am 
Eumenes, 237. he makes himself masta 
of Syria, Phoenicia, and Judsea, 242. ht 
takes Jerusalem, 243. he forms a leagiH 
with Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysima- 
chus, against Antigonus, 271. he seizei 
the island of Cyprus, 276. he defeati 
Demetrius in battle, 276, and maket 
himself master of Tyre, ib. defeat of cm 
of his generals by Demetrius, 277. di^ 
ferent expeditions of Ptolem v against An* 
tigonus, 282. Ptolemy is defeated by De- 
metrius, who takes from him the isle of 
C3rprus, 292. Ptolemy assumes the tide 
of king, V. 293. he sends aid to the Rho- 
dians besieged by Demetrius, 301. the 
Rhodians, in gratitude, give him the title 
of Soter, 307. Ptolemy allies himself 
with Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysima- 
chus, against Antigonus and Demetrius. 
312. th^e four princes divide the c 
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of Alexander amongst them» vi. 1. Ptol- 
emy retakes the iuand of Cyprus from 
Demetrius, 8. he renews the league with 
Lysimachus and Seleucus against Deme- 
tnus, 10. he abdicates the throne to his 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus, 17. death of 
Ptolemy Soter, 21. praise of that prince, 
ib. famous library which he caused to be 
erected at Alexandria, 18. 

Ptolemy II. sumamed Philadelphus, is 
placed by his father Ptolemy Soter upon 
the throne of E^ypt, vi. 17. the com> 
meucement of his reign, SO. his resent- 
ment against Demetrius rhalereus, ib. he 
causes the Holy Scriptures to^ be trans- 
lated into Greek, to aaom his library, 42. 
he cultivates the amity of the Romans, 
73. his liberality to the Roman ambassa- 
dors, ib. Ptolemy sends aid to the Athe- 
nians besieged by Antigonus, 74. revolt 
of Magas against Ptolemy, 75. the latter 
quells a conspiracy against his person, ib. 
works of Ptolemy of advantage to comf 
merce, 78. he comes to an accommoda- 
tion with Magas, 79. war between Ptd- 
emy and Antiochus, 80. peace between 
those princes, 81. death of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, 85. character and qualities of 
that prince, ib. his taste for arts and 
sciences, 84. his application to make 
commerce flourish in nis dmninions, 78. 
Ptolemy III. sumamed Euersetes, suc- 
ceeds his father Ptolemy PhiTadelphus, 
vi. 85. he avenges the death of his sister 
Berenice, puts Laodice to death, and 
seizes part of Asia, 89. m returning from 
that expedition he goes to Jerusalem, and 
offers sacrifices there te the God of Israel, 
91. leaffue of Antiochus Hierax and Se- 
leucus Gallinicus against Ptolemy, 92. 
the hitter comes to an accommodation 
vrith Seleucus, 93. he causes Antiochus 
to be seized, and imprisons him, 95. he 
augments the library of Alexandria, ib. 
he gives Joseph, the nephew of Onias, 
the farm of the revenues of the provinces 
of Ccele-syria, Phcenicia, Juaasa, and 
Samaria, 97. arrival of Cleomenes at 
the court of Egypt, 146. death of Ptol- 
emy Euergetes, 147. Ptolemy's liberality 
to the Rhodians, 148. 

Ptolemy IV. sumamed Philopator, as- 
cends the throne of Egypt afler the death 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, vi. 148. injustice 
tnd craelty of that prince to Cleomenes, 
170. Antiochus the Great undertakes to 
•ecover Coele-syria from Ptolemy, 152. 
>hort trace between those two princes, 



159. ^tolemy jains a great victory over 
W2. he < 



Antiochus at Kaphia, 162. he comes to 
Jerusalem, ib. raiee and revenge of Ptol- 
emy against the Jews, because they re* 
fiise to let him enter into the sanctuary, 
163. he grants Antiochuspeace, ib. the 
Egyptians revolt a^amst Philopator, 165. 
that prince gives himself up to all manner 
of excesses, ib. he puts Arsinoe, his 
wife and sister, to death, 166. he dies 
worn out with debauches, 229. 
Ptolemy y. called Epiphanes, at the 

g[e of five years ascends the throne of 
gypt, after the death of Ptolemy Philo* 
gitor, vi. 230* Antiochus the Great and 
hilip enter into a league to invade his 
dominions, 232. Ptolemy is put under 
the guardianship of the Romans, 237. 
AristomeneSf the youns kind's guardian 
for the Rmnans, takes Palestme and Ccs- 
le-syria from Antiochus, 247. Antiochus 
retakes those provinces, ib. Scopas's 
conspiracy against Ptolemy fiustrated by 
Aristomenes, 273. Ptolemy is declared 
of age, ib. he marries Cleopatra, daugh- 
ter of Antiochus, 286. he makes an al*> 
liance with the Achasans, vii. 14. he treats 
Hyrcanus, the son of Joseph, with great 
marks of favour and firiendship, 15. ho 
takes a disgust to Aristomenes, and puts 
him to deaUi, ib. he abandons himself to 
all sorts of excesses, ib. the Egyptians 
form several conspiracies against nim, ib. 
Ptolemy chooses Polycrates for his prime 
minister, ib. with that minister's assist- 
ance he gets the better of the rebels, 16. 
he renews the alliance with the Achnans, 
ib. he forms the desi^ of attacking Se- 
leucus, 36. the principal persons of his 
court poison him, ib. 

Ptolemy VI. called Philometor, at six 
years old succeeds his father Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, vii. 36. ground of the war be* 
tween Ptolemy and Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, 63. coronation of Ptolemy, ib. he is 
defeated by Antiochus, 65. he loses a 
second battle against Antiochus, and is 
taken prisoner, ^. the Alexandrians elect 
his brother Ptolemy Euergetes II. sur> 
named also Physcon, in his place, 68. 
Antiochus replaces Philometor in appear- 
ance upon the throne, 70. the two bro- 
thers unite and reign jointly, 71. the Ro- 
mans prevent Antiochus from disturbing 
them, 73. Philometor is dethroned by his 
brother Physcoo, 216. he goes to Rome 
to implore the senate's clemency, ib. the 
Romans divide the kmgdom of E|ypt b»> 
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twMn the tmo liiodMn, tlS. mw &- 
Itrances uim between PhUometor •ad 
PhyacoD, S19. Phiknnetor refines to 
evacuate the itbnd of Cyprus, tSO. he 
nias a Tidory over Physcon, and takes 
him prisoner, SSI. he pardons hina and 
restores him his dominions, ib. he mar- 
ries his dauflfaler Cleopatra to Alexander 
Bala, SS8. lie p^rmiu Onias to build a 
temple for the Jews in Egypt, h. he 
marches to the aid of Alexander his 
soo-in^aw, attacked hj^ DemetriuB, S89. 
ApoUonitti's t'lot against Ptolemy, ib. 
upon the reAnal of Alexander to deliver up 
that traitor, Philoraetor Ukes his daughter 
from him, gives her to Demetrius, and 
aids him in ascending his father's throne, 
ib. &:c. 

Plolerey YII. called Euergetes II. and 
Physcon, son of Ptolemy Epiphanes, is 
placed bv the Alexandrians upon the 
throne or Egypt in bis oldest brother's 
stead, vii. 68. the two brothers unite and 
rwgn jointly, 71. they prepare to defend 
themselves against the attacks of Antio- 
chus, ib. the Romans obli^ that prince 
to leave those two princes m tranquillity, 
73. Physcon dethrones Philometor, S18. 
the Romans divide the kingdom between 
the two brothers, ib. Physcon, dis8ati»> 
fied with the part given him, goes to Rome, 
and demands to be put in possession of 
the island of Cypnis, ib. the Romans ad- 
judge it to him, S19. the people of Cyre> 
naica oppose Physcon's entrance mto 
their country, SSO. that prince re-estab- 
lishes himself in that country, and gi^es 
occasion to attempts against his lite by 
his bad conduct, in. he makes a second 
voyage to Rome, and carries his com- 
plaints thither against his brother, ib. he 
undertakes to make himself master of the 
island of Cyprus, SSI. Philometor defeats 
and takes him p*'isoner, and afterwards 
generously restores him his dominions, 
iD.-~ ^Hiyscon marries Cleopatra, the 
widow of Philometor, ascends the throne 
of Egypt, and puts his brother's son to 
death, vii. 230. Physcon's excess of folly 
and debauchery, S39. Scipio Africanus 
the Younger goes to that prince's court, 
S40. Physcon puts away Cleopatra, and 
marries her daughter, by Philometor, 
named also Cleopatra, 350. horrible cru- 
elties which he commits in Egypt, ib. a 
ceueral revolt compels him to quit that 
kingdom, ib. new cruelties of Physcon, 
S61. he ^tums into Egypt, and reas- 



cends the throne, ibw heMppart»flien» 
poetor Alexander Zebina, and lends him 
an army to place him upms the throne at 
Syria, S5S. ne gives his daughter Tm>he- 
na in marriaee to Grypus, 864. Pnys* 
con's death, ib. 

Ptolemy YIII. called Lathynis, soo- 
ceeds his father Physcon, vii. 255. Cleo- 
patra, his mother, obliges him to repudi- 
ate his eklest aster, and marry Seiene 
his youngest, ib. Lathynis aids Antio- 
chtts the Cyzicenian against John Hyr- 
canus,S58. Cleopatra takes her daughter 
Selene from Lathynis, and obliges htm to 
quit Egypt, and content himself with the 
kingdom of Cyprus, S56. Ijathyrus sends 
an army to besiege Ptoleroais, and 
marches in person against Alexander 
king of the Jews, over whom he gains a 

Ciat victory, S63. barbarous action of 
thynis after the battle, ib. he raises 
the siege of Ptolemais, S63. he makes an 
ineflTectual attempt against Egypt, ib. he 
is recalled by the Alexandrians, and re- 
placed upon the throne of E^pt, S68. 
a rebellion rises up against him m Egypt, 
ib. Lathyrus destroys Thebes, whither 
the rebels had retired, ib. he dies soon 
after, ib. 

Ptolemy IX. king of Egypt. See Alez> 
ander I. son of Physcon. 

Ptolemy X. son of Alexander I. king 
of Egypt. See Alexander II. 

Ptolemy XI. surnamed Adetus, is 
placed by the Alexandrians upon the 
throne of Egypt, in the room of Alexan- 
der II. vii. 274. he causes himself to be 
declared the friend and ally of the Roman 
people by the influence of Ceesar and 
Pompey, viii. 108. he oppresses his sub- 
jects in consequence with taxations, ib. 
he is dethroned, ib. the Alexandrians 
substitute his daughter Berenice in his 
place, ib. he goes to Rome, and with mo- 
ney gains the suffrages of the principal 
persons of the commonwealth for his re- 
establiahment, 109. he causes most of 
the ambassadors, sent by the Egyptians 
to Rome to justify their revolt, to be mur- 
dered, ib. an oracle of the Sibyl is s^ up 
a|;ainst him, 110. Gabinhis reinstates 
him upon the throne, 1 14. Aulctee pots 
his daughter Berenice to death, ib. his 
ingratitwle and perfidy to Rabirius, 'A, 
death of Auletes, 115. 

Ptolemy XII. son of Ptolemy Auletes, 
reigns afler his father with his sister Cleo- 
pa&a, viii. 116. be expels Clerpatra, flb. 
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iie eanves Ponpey to be assassinated by 
the advice of Tneodotus, 117. Csesar 
makes himself iudgo between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, 1 18. he secures the per- 
sofi of Ptolemy, 119. he releases him, 
123. Ptolemy renews the war against 
OsBsar, ib. he is defeated, and drowned 
in the Nile endeavouring to escape, 124. 

Ptolemy I. king of Cyprus, brother of 
Ptolemy Auletes, is deposed by the Ro- 
mans, who confiscate his treasures, vii. 
277. he poisons himself, ib. 
' Ptolemy 11. son of Ptolemy Auletes, is 
made kin^ of Cyprus by Caesar, viii. 119. 
Caesar gives him the crown of Egypt 
i«»intly with Cleopatra, 124. death of 
rtolemy, poisoned by that princess, 126. 

Ptolemy, son of Antony and Cleopatra, 
■s proclaimed king of Syria, by Antony, 
viii. 133. 

Ptolemy Apion, natural son of Phys- 
eon, is made king of Cyrenaica, by his 
Quher, vii. 256. he leaves his kingdom to 
the Romans at his death, 26d. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thunder, 
son of Ptolemy Soter, quits the court and 
retires first to Lysimachus, and after- 
wards to Seleucus, vi- 17. he engages the 
latter in a war with Lysimachus, S3, he 
assassinates Seleucus and possesses him- 
self of his dommions, 35. ne marries his 
sister Arsinoe, widow of Lysimachus, and 
causes her two children by that prince to 
be mnrdered, 36. he banishes her into 
Samothracia, 37. he is soon after pun- 
ished for those parricides by the Gauls, 
who kill him in a battle, 38. 

Ptolemy Macron, governor of the isl- 
and of Cypnis under Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, revolts against that prince, enters 
into the service of Antiochus EjjiDhanes. 
and gives him possession of the island of 
Cyprus, vii. 66, &c. Antiochus gives him 
a share in his confidence, and the govern- 
ment ofCoBlo-syria and Palestine, ib. he 
marches against the Jews, and is defeated 
by Judas MaccabsRUs, 84. he becomes a 
friend to the Jews, 214. Antiochus Eupa - 
tor deprives him of his government, 215. 
Ptolemy, through despair, poisons him- 
self, ib. 

Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhus, is killed in 
a battle against the LacedEemonians, vi. 
68. 

Ptolemy, one of the principal officers 
of Philip, unites with Apelles in his con- 
spiracy against that prince, vi. 185. Phil- 
ip causes him ta be pot to death, 188. 



I Pa1,kbgoftheAsmians,whorepentt 
I upon the preaching or Jonah, ii. 58. 
I Pulcher (P. Claudius ), oonsuL is beat- 
! en at sea by Adherbal the CartnaginiaB 
' general, i. z5S. 

Punic : origin and signification of 
that word, i. 189. Punic wars, 240. 266> 
ii. 12. 

Pydna, city of Macedonia, is subjected 
by Philip, iv. 277. fkmous victory gained 
by Pauhis ^milius over Perseus, n«ar 
that city, vii. 144. 

Pvlus, a small city of Messenia, taken 
bj the Athenians during the Peloponn^ 
sian war, iii. 173. 

Pyramid. Description of the Pyramidft 
of Egypt, i. 121. juclgment to be fonned 
of those famous structures, 122. 

Pyrrhus, general of the JGtolsans, ia 
twice beaten by P^ijiPy vi* 200. 

P3rrrhus, son of ^cides, king of Epi- 
rus, flies frem the fury of the rebels, vi. 6. 
he is re-established upon the throne of 
Epirus by Glaucias, kmg of Illyrium, ib. 
the Molossians revolt against him, and 
plunder all his riches, ib. he retires to 
Demetrius, son of AntigonQs, ib. he dis- 
tinguishes himself at the battle of Ipsus, 
ib. he goes to Egypt as a hostage for De- 
metrius, ib. he marries Antigone, daugh- 
ter of Berenice, 7. Ptolemy gives him a 
fleet and money, of which he makes use 
for repossessing himself of his dominions, 
ib. Pyrrhus takes Macedonia from De> 
metrius, and is declared king of it, 11. he 
divides that kingdom with Xysimachus, 
13. he is soon obliged to quit it, 14. the 
Tarentines call in Pyrrhus to their aid 
against the Romans, 45. that prince goes 
to Italy, 47. he defeats the consul I^vi- 
nus, 50. he causes proposals of peace to 
be made to the Romans, ib. conversation 
of Pyrrhus with Fabricius, 53. Pyrrhus 
gains a second advantage over the Re- 
mans, 58. expeditions of Pyrrhus in Sici- 
ly, 59. he returns intoltal^, 61. be plun- 
ders the temple of Proserpme in the coun- 
try of the Locrian8,62. he is defeated by 
the Romans, 63. he returns into Epiruii, 
ih. he throws himself into Maceoonia, 
and makes himself master of it for a time, 
after bavins defeated Antigonus, 64. ex- 
pedition of Pyrrhus into Peloponnesus, 65. 
ne besieges Sparta ineffectually, ib. he is 
killed at the siege of Argos, 71. good and 
bad qualities of Pyrrhus, ib. &c. 

Pythagoras, a Lacedaemonian, c^'^ 
mands uart of the fleet of Cyrus 
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Yoaog«« ia Uit «p<ditioB of UMlprinee 
•fmiiwt bo* brother ArUnneB, itu 296. 

PjrthAforu, oon of EvafOVM. doloods 
the city of Sdamiit bom^ied by Artap 
nrxM, durint his fiuher't ahoonce, iii. 
t86. 

Pythaffongy philoaopher, iii. 1S8. he 
gooa to Italy and aettles at Crotona, 
where he opeas a eehool of philoeophy, 
139. noritiate of silence which he makes 
hk disciples obsenre, ib. 

Pythtrchos of Cyacum fusm tj 
voor of Cyms, who gives him the 
noes of seven cities fcr a pensioDyiL 196. 

Pytheas, magistrate of the Bosotians, 
indaoes them to unite their forces with 
those of the Aehcans agahwt the Ro- 
mans, vii. 190. Metellus puts him to 
death, 191. 

Pytheas, famous astronomer and geog- 
rapher, viL 188. 

Pythia, name of the priestesi of Apotto 
at Delphi,!. 36. 

Pvthian, eetebrated games of Greece, 

]^rthia% inend of Damon: trial to 
which their friendship was put, iv. 133. 

Pythius, Lydian prince, senerous offer 
which he makes Xerxes of nis riches, ui. 
14. means which the princess his wife 
uses to make him sensible of the injustice 
and absurdity of his conduct 15. cruelty 
which Pythius experiences fr<Mn Xerxes, 
16. 

Pythodorus, sent by the Athenians to 
the aid of the Leontines, is banished for 
not having undertaken the conquest of 
Sicily, iii. 198. 

Python, of Byzantium, famous rheto- 
rician, is deputed by Philip to the The* 
bans to incline them to pes^oe, iv. 318. 

QtroiT. See Discus. 

Ra Bimirs Pot THUMUf , Roman knight, 
goes to Ptolemy Auletes, in order to be 
paid the sums he had lent that prince 
at Rome, viii. 114. perfidy of Ptolemy 
towards him, 115. Rabirius is accused at 
Rome of having assisted Ptolemy in cor- 
ruptins the senate, ib. Cicero undertiJces 
his defence ib. 

Race. See Course. 

Ragau ; name of the plun where Na- 
buch<Kionosor conquerea Phraortes, ii. 
78. 

Barneses Miamum, king of Egjrpt, L 



164. be makes the bnditas i 
nite hardships* ib. 

Bammius, citizen of Brunduaium, is 
ordered by Perseus to poison Eumenesi 
vii. 104. be goes to Valerius at Chalcis, 
diiNX>vers the whole to him, and fi>lIows 
him to Rome, ib. 

Raphia, dty of Palestine, near wfaidi 
Antiochus the Great was defeated br 
Ptolemy Phik>pator, vi. 162. 

Reading, of history enMcially : of what 
use it is to a prince, v. 4. delicacy of the 
Lacedmmonians in respect to the books 
that youth were suffered to read, ii. 284. 

RegiUu (L. iEmihus) is charged with 
the command of the Roman fleet in tbs 
room of Livius, vi. 307. he |;«ina a com- 
plete victory over Polyxenides, Antio- 
chus's admiral, 311. he receives the hon- 
our of a triumph, 326. 

Regulus (M. AttUius), consul, gains a 
great victory over the Carthaginians with 
his fleet, i. 244. he goes to Africa, ib. the 
Romans continue him in the command as 
prx>oonsul, ib. he defeaU the Carthacsii- 
ans, and seizes Tunis, 245. he suffeis 
himself to be dazzled by his glorious 
successes, 246. he is defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Carthag'mians, 248. tht 
Carthaginutns send him to Rome to pro* 
pose the exchange of prisoners, 250. at 
tkis return they put him to a cruel death, 
251. 

Religion. Ori|pn and source of the re- 
ligion of the ancients, i. 22. attention oi 
the ancient^ in discharging all the duties 
of religion, iL 229. the vdl of religion 
often serves to cover the most crinunsl 
designs, and the most uiuust enterprise^ 
iii. 184. 

Reomithras, one of the revolted chiefii 
against Artaxerxes Mnemon, delivers up 
the principal rebels to that princot to 
make his own peace, and keeps the 
money which he had brought from Egypt 
for the confederacy, iv. 2M. 

Resurrection of^ the body. Confused - 
notions which the ancients had of the re- 
surrection of the body, iiL 267. 

Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks 
after the batde of Cunaxa, iii. 312, Ice 

Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos, is 
appointed by that prince to administer 
justice in his capital city, iv. 59. 

Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, i. 171. 

Rhegiura, citjr of Sicily, forms a Ies<us 
against Dionynus, iv. 111. it msMi 
peace with that tyrant, ib. iU refusal ts 
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grre him rwrafe, and the imoleiit answer 
with which that refusal is attended, 114. 
Dionysius besieges it outof revense, liS. 
miserable fate of (hat city, 124. aRoman 
'egioQ by the aid of the Mamertines 
eomes and settles there, after having ex- 
pelled the inhabitants, i. 240. the Ro- 
mans re-establish the inhabitants, ib. 

Rhisiases, Achaean, by menaces obliges 
his son Memnon, who was chief roagis- 
traie, not to oppose the treaty with the 
Romans, vi. 254. 

Rhodes, island and city of Asia Minor, 
u 21. Rhodes takes up arms against 
Athens, iv. 241. it is declared free, 246. 
it is subjected by Mausolus, king of Caria, 
248. the Rhodians undertake to dethrone 
Artemisia, widow of that prince, 249. 
that princess takes their ctty, 250. the 
death of Artemisia re-establishes their 
liberty, 251. the Rhodians refuse to aid 
Anti^cmus agamst Ptolemy, v. 296. De- 
metrius besieges their city, ib. he raises 
the siege a year after by a peace very 
honourable for the Rhodians, S06. he 
makes them a present of all the machines 
of war which he had employed in that 
sieee, ib. the Rhodians erect the famous 
Colossus, with the money raised by .the 
sale of those machines, ib. their impious 
flattery of Ptolemy to express their grati- 
tude for the aid he had given Uiem during 
that siege, S07. great earthquake at 
Rhodes, vi. 147. emulation of the neigh- 
bouring princes in consoling that afflicted 
city, ib. destruction of the famous Colos- 
sus, ib. war between the Rhodians and 
Byzantines, and the cause of it, 157. 
p«ace is restored between the two peo- 
ple, ib. war between the Rhodians and 
Philip, 2S2. Uiey defeat Hannibal at sea, 
t09. dispute between the Rhodians and 
Gomenes before the Romans, concerning 
•he Grecian cities of Asia, 320. the 
Rhodians signalize their zeal for Rome 
m the war with Peneus, vii. 110. they 
■end ambassadors to Rome, and to the 
Roman army in Macedonia, who speak 
there in favour of Perseus with extraor- 
dinary insolence, 129. they send depu- 
ties to Rome, who endeavour to appease 
the anger of the senate, 166. after long 
and warm solicitations, they succeed in 
being admitted into the alliance of the 
Roman people, 169. 

Rhodoguna, daughter of Mithridateft, 
king of the Parthians, is married to De- 
metrius, king of Syria, vii. 236. 



Rhone, river. Passage of the Rhone 

by Hannibal, i. 273. 

Riches, contempt which the ancient 
Scythians had for riches, ii. 311. 

Richlieu (Cardinal) composed dra- 
matic pieces, and piqued himself upon 
eilelling in that study, iv. 31 1. \ 

Romans. First treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Cartha^nians, i. 217. the 
Romans send deputies to collect the laws 
of the cities of Greece, iii. 75. second 
treaty between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, i. 227. war between the Romans 
and Pyrrhus, vi. 45. they are defeated in 
two battles by that prince, 50. they gain 
a great victory over Pyrrhus, and oblige 
him to quit Italy, 63. they punish their 
citizens who had settled in Rhegium, i. 
241. they send ambassadors to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and make an alliance with 
that prince, vi. 73. they aid the Mamm^ 
tines against the Carthaginians, i. 240. 
they form the design of fitting out a fleet 
for the first time, 242. they beat the Car^ 
thaginians, first near the coast of Myle, 
and afterwards near Ecnomus,243. they 
pass over into Afi-ica, 244. they are at 
first victorious, and afterwards defeated, 
ib. they defeat the Carthaginian fleet in 
sight of Sicily, 251. they go to Sicily, and 
fonn the siege of Lilybaeum, 252. they 
are defeated at sea, 353. they gain a 
great victory over the Carthaginians, to 

whom they grant peace, 255. The 

Romans take Sardinia fi'om the Cartha- 
ginians, i. 264. they drive Teuta out of 
Iltyrium, vi. 110. they send a scdemn 
embassy into Greece to notify their treaty 
with the Ulyrians, ib. the Corinthianf. 
admit them to the Isthmian games, and 
the Athenians grant them the freedom of 
their city, ib. me Romans drive Deme- 
trius of Pharos out of Illyrium, 173. they 
send ambassadors to demand him oi 
Philip, who refuses to deliver htm up, ib. 
they declare war against the Carthagini- 
ans, i. 271. they are defeated near the 
Ticinus^ 280. near Trebia, 283, and the 
lake of^ Thrasymenus, 285. they make 
several conquests in Spain, 286. they 
lose a great battle near Cannoe, 294. 
Hannibal besieges Rome, 299. the Ro- 
mans are defeated in Spain, 301. they 
Sain a great battle over Asdrubal, 302. 
ley go over into Africa, 305. they de- 
feat the Carthaginians near Zama, oblige 
them to demand peace, and grant it ihem, 
809.— —The Romans send deputies *» 
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ADCMot aUiaiiee with Egsrpt, vi. 165. 
UMjniii an ftdTuitage over Philip at 
ApoUooia, IM. Umj break with Hienwy- 



18. 



the 



of that 



»*■ death, they send MarceUut into 
y, 19. that eeneral takei Syracm, 
S8. allianoe oTthe Romans with the 



/Ricilians, tu 198. the Romans send 
Sulpitius to the aid of the ^tolians 
aiainst Philip, SOO. Tarioos expeditions 
of that prmtor in Macedonia, SOI, &c. 
seneral peace between the Romans and 
rhilip, m which the alhes on both sides 
are ioHckided, 226. the Romans accept 
the guardianship of Ptolemy Epiphsnes, 
236. they declare war against Philip, 
238. they defeat that prince in a battle, 
244. they employ their influence with 
Antiochus to induce him not to make war 
against Attains, 247. expeditions of the 
fiwmans in Phocis, 261. they make a 
treaty with Nabis, 257. they gain a fa- 
mous victory over Philip near Scotossa 
and CynoscephaliB, 262. they grant that 
prince peace, 266. they reinstate Greece 
m its ancient hberty, 268.— ^The Ro- 
mans send an embassy to Antiochus. vL 
272. it tends only to dispose both sides 
to an open rupture, ib. they make war 
against r^abis, 276. they oblige him to 
demand peace, and grant it to him, 280. 
every preparation is made for a war be- 
tween the Romans and Antiochus, 283. 
mutoal embassies on both sides without 
effect, 284. the Romans send troops 
against Nabis, who had broken the trea^* 
ty,289. th4y declare war against Anti- 
ochus, 299. they gain an advantage 
over that prince at Thermopyte, 3(s. 
they defeat Polyxenides, Antiochus's ad- 
miral, on two occasions, 810. they go 
to Asia, and gain a great victory over 
Antiochus near Magnesia, 318. they 
grant him peace, 320. they reduce the 
^Btolians, and grant them peace, vii. 2. 
they subject the Gauls of Asia, 6. com- 
plaints against Philip carried to Rome, 
18. the R<Hnan8 send commissaries to 
exdinne into those oompl&^ts, and to 
take ^nizance of the ill treatment of 
Sparta by the Achaeans, 18. new com- 

Slamts carried to Rome aeainst Philip, 
6. the Romans send back his son De- 
metrius with ambassadors, 37. ^The 

Romans send ambassadors into Mace- 
donia, to have an eye upon the condoct 
of Perseus vii. 99. they break with that 



prince, lOS. war is dedved in loim,lll. 
the Rcanans are worsted near the river 
Peneus, 118. the senate makes a wise 
decree to put a stop to the avarice of the 
generals and magi^ratee, who opfwessed 
Uie aUies, 123. the Romans penetrate 
into Macedonia, 124, &c they conquer 
Gentius, king of lUyriom, 139. they gain 
a great victory over Perseus near lbs 
dty of PVdna, 147, &c. that priooe is 
taken witn his children, 152. deeree d 
the senate, which gruata liberty to the 
Macedonians and Illyriansp 166. the Ro- 
mans oblige Antiochv E{Hphajies to<^uH 
Egypt, and to leave Jhe two reigning 
brothers in peace, 73. their cruel treat- 
meaai of the ^tolians, 169. aU in gmeral 
who had favoured P^veus are cited to 
Rome, to answer for their conduct there, 
170. a thousand Achmans carried thither, 
172. the senate banbhes them into seve- 
ral towns of Italy, ib. afler sevoHeeo 
years of banishment they are sent back 
into their own country, 174. they refuse 
Eumenes entrance into Rome, 175. the 
Romans divide the kingdom of Egypt 
between Philometor ana Physoon, 218. 
one of their ambassadors is killed in Sy- 
ria, 222. ^The Romans declare the 

Jews their friends and aBies, vii. 224. 
they acknowledge Demetrius king of Sy- 
rm, ib. they ctmquer the Ligurians, and 
give their terriloiy to the peoi4e crif Mar- 
seilles, 181. they defeat Andriacus, and 
two more adventurers, who had possess- 
ed themsdves of Macedonia, and reduce 
that kingdom into a Roman province, 

187, &c. they declare war against the 
Carthaginians, ii. 14. they order them to 
abandon Cartha^ 16. they besiege that 
city, and demobsh it entirely, 19, &c. 
decree of the senato for aeparajting seve- 
ral cities from the Achaean leajjue, vii. 

188, &c. troubles in Achaia, 190. the 
Romans defeat the Achaeaos, sad take 
Thebes, 191. they gain another victory 
over the Achaeans, take Corinth, and 
bum it, 193. they reduce Greece into a 
Roman province, ib. they renew the 
treaties made with the Jews, 235. they 
inherit the riches and dominions of Atta- 
ins, kin^ of Pergamus, 243. they reduce 
Aristonicus, who had possessed himsdf 
of them, 244. Ptolemy Apion, king of 
Cyrenaica, and Nicomeaes, king of 
Bithynia, leave the Romans their domin- 
ions at their deaths, 266, &c. the Ro- 
mans reduce those kngdems into Ronaa 
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pronnefls, ib.— — The Romans re-estab- 
lish the kings of Cappadoda and Bithy- 
nia« expelled by Mithridatea, viii. 48. 
first war of the Romans against Mitb- 
ridates, 50. massacre of all the Romans 
soul Italians in Asia Minor, 51. the Ro- 
m&ns gain three great battles agunst the 
generals of Mitnridates, 64. 69. they 
grant that prince peace, 62. second war 
of the Romans with Mithridates, 63. 
they are defeated by that prince in a bat- 
tle, 69. they gain a great victory over 
him, and compel him to retire mto Ar- 
tnenia, to Tigranes, his son-in-law, 73. 
79. they declare war aninst Tigranes, 
and defeat him in a battle, 78, &c sec- 
ond victory of the Romans over the united 
forces of Mithridates and Tigranes, 87. 
they asain gain several victories over 
Mithridates, who had recovered his do- 
minions, 96. they subject Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, 96. they drive Antiochus 
Asiaticus out of Syria, and reduce that 
kingdom into a Roman province, 199. 
——The Romans, by the will of Alexan- 
der, king of Egypt, are declared heirs 
of his dominions, vii. 275. end of the 
war with Mithridates, viii. 104. the Ro- 
mans drive Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and 
confiscate his treasures, vii. 277. they 
invade Parthia, and are defeated, 900, 
&c. they declare Ptolemy Auletes their 
friend and ally, viii. 108. they reduce 
Egypt into a Roman province, 146. 
Cappadocia is ^so reduced into a Roman 
province, vii. 331. reflection upon the 
conduct of the Romans towards the 
states of Grreece, and the kings both of 
Europe and Asia, vi. 327. difference be- 
tween the Romans and the Greeks, vii. 
200. Roman hau^tiness, 74. setting out 
of the consul and army, 112. difference 
of taste of the Rtunans and Greeks in 
respect to shows, i. 61. 

Kosaces, governor of Lydia and Ionia, 
commands a detachment of Ochus's army 
in that prince's expedition against Egypt, 
iv. 255. 

Rosaces, Persian lord, gives proofs of 
his valour at the battle of the Granicus, 
V. 20. 

Rowers. Condition of them among the 
ancients, iv. 91. 

Rozana^ sister of Statira^ queen of 
Perna. Tragical history of that prin- 
cess, iii. 280, 281. 

Roxana, daughter of Ozyartes, wife 
ef Alexander, v. 140. she is delivered of 



a son soon after Alexander's death, 218. 
she causes StaUra, Alexander's widow, 
as well as herself^ to be put to death with 
Drypetis, Hephsstion's widow, 220. 
Cassander deprives her of all the hon- 
ours of a queen, and soon after puts her 
to'death,260,&c. 

Roxana, sister of Mithridates, viiL 74. 
deplorable end of that princess, 75. 

Sabacus, king of ^Ethiopia, enters 
Egypt, and conquers it, i. 173. at the 
exputition of fifty years be retires volun- 
tarily into Ethiopia, ib. 

Sabians, sect of idolaters in the East, 
ii. 218. 

SabracsB, powerfiil people of 
subjected by Alexander, v. 170. 

Sacae, people c^ Assyria, subjected bj 
Cyrus, ii. 113. 

Saddocees, a powerful sect among the 
Jews : some account of them, vii. ^0. 

Sadyattes, king of Lydia, iL 84. he 
besieges Miletus, ib. 

Sages. Abridgment of the liveS of the 
seven sages of Greece, ii. 288. 

Saguntum, city of Spain, besieged and 
taken by Hannibal, i. 270. 

Said, the ancient Thebais of Egypt, 
i. 118. 

Sais, city of the Lower Egypt, i. 132. 

SalaiDts, capital city of the island of 
Cyprus, iii. 357, 

Salamis, isle of Greece, famous fixr 
the battle at sea between Xerxes and the 
Greeks, iii. 36. 

Salome, wife of Aristobulus I. takes 
the three princes, her husband's brothers, 
out of prison, vii. 282. 

Samaria, city of Palestine, the capital 
of the kingdom of Israel, i. 22. origin of 
the enmity between the Samaritans and 
Jews, ii. o4. the Samaritans oppose the 
Jews at the time they are rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem, 152. they submit 
to Alexander, v. 66. they cannot obtain 
the same privileges from that prince as 
the Jews, 74. they mutiny, 80. Alex- 
ander drives them out of Samaria, ib. 
they conform to the religion of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, vii. 75. destruction of Sa- 
nuuia by Hyrcanus, 259. 

Sarabuce, nnachine of war of the an- 
cients, viiL 27. 

Samoa, island and city of Ionia, ii. 236. 
Samoa taken and destroyed by the Athe- 
nians, iu. 117. Lysaniier re-establishes 
the ancient inhabitants in it, 276. impi 
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Mtililtary«rd» 
LftceditmoiiiaB, 8PU. 

SwiKMhracM, Hiftod oflhe Aidupela^ 
coniidered m sacred uid mTiolftble, viL 
160. 

SftiidrmcoUa, Indian, p ow eM c a himtair 
of all the provinces of India, which Al- 
•xander bad coB^oered, T. SIO. Seleucus 
uodertakea to drive him out of them, ib. 
those two princes come to an accommo- 
dation, ih. 

Sansala, city of India, taken and en- 
tirely demolished fay Alexander, v. 150. 

Saosduchious, king of Babyhm. See 
NabuchodoooN**^ ' 

Sappho, v/ jMuk.^ tfutnauMb Jie 

lentb Muse, u. 287. 

Saracusj king of Assj^ria, ii. 65. re- 
volt of Nabopolassar ainunst that prince, 
lb. death of Saracus, 80. 

Sardanapalua, kins; of Assyria, ii. 58. 
his effeminacy, ib. his death, 59. 

Sardinia, iuand of Europe in the Me- 
diterranean, subjected by the Carthagin- 
ians, i. 213. 

Sardis, a cit^r of Lydia, subjected by 
Cyrus, ii. 127. it is taken and burnt by 
Anstagoras and the Athenians, 328. 

Satrape, name given to the governors 
of provmces amongst the Penoans, iL 
187. 

Saturn. Pasan divinity, L 192. 

Satire, sort of poem, i. 66. 

Scamma, name given to the place 
where the atfalets combated, i. 63. 

Scarpus, general of Antony's army in 
Libya, declares for Csesar, viii. 138. 

Scaurus, Pompey's lieutenant, reduces 
Syria and Damascus, viii. 99. 

Scaurus (^milius) is deputed by the 
Romans to Jugurtha, ii. 38. he suffers 
hiros^ to be bribed by that prince, ib. 

Scene, or Sta^o, part of the theatre of 
the ancients, i. o6. 

Serdiledes, king of Illyrium, exercises 
a kind of piracy at the expense of all his 
neighbours, vi. 109. he joins the Achaeans 
aeaicst the ^tolians, 173. he makes an 
alliance with the Romans, 199. 

Sciences. See Arts. 

Scipio (Publius) marches into Spain 
against Hannibal, i. 276. he passes the 
Po. and is defeated near the Ticinus, 
S80. ne is sent into Spain, and joins his 
brother Cn. Scipio there, 291. they make 
a great progress there, 298. they divide 
their troops, 301. Pubtius it killed in a 
battle, tb. 



Scipio (Cmus) ill sent by his I 
into Spain to make head against As^Qi- 
bal, i. 276. the two brothers join eacfa 
other, and have great success, 291- 
Cneus is kilksd in a battle, 301. 

Scipio (P. Cornelias), sumamed AfH- 

BUS, makes himself master of all Spain, 
i. 904. he is elected consul, and ^oesorer 
into Africa, ib. he has an interview wth 
Hannibal, and gains a great victory over 
that general, 307, &c. he grants the Car- 
thaginians peace, 309. conversation be- 
tween Sdpio and Hannibal at Ephesos, 
317. Scipio serves as lieutenant to lus 
brother L. Cornelius Scipio, in the war 
with Antiochus, vi. 307. he rejects the 
offers of Antiochus, 313. Scipio*6 deaib, 
l321. 

Scipio (L. Cornelius), sumamed Asi- 
aticus, is charrod with the war againat 
Antiochus, vL 907. be goes to Asia, 312. 
he gains a famous victory ovor Antiochus, 
near Magnesia, 317. he receives the 
honour 6C a triumph, 326. 

Scipio Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio 
Africanus, ii charged with an important 
expedition by Paulus ^milius, which he 
executes highly for his honour, vii. 143. 
he is sent into Macedonia, to appease the 
troubles excited by Andriscus, 186. 

Scipio (Publius), sumamed Afincanus 
the Younger, distinguishes himself in the 
war with Csurthage, iu 19. he returns to 
Rome to demand the office of edile, 20. 
the people give him the consulship ib. 
Scipio goes to Africa, and advances 
against Cartha^, ib. he takes that city 
and demolishes it, 26, &c. he is sent am- 
bassador into Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 
vii. 240. use which lie niakes of the 
presents sent him by Antiochus Sidetea, 
247. character and praise of Sdmo, ii. 
33. his intimate firieiKlsbip with Polybius, 
ib. 

Scismas, eldest son of Datames, be- 
comes his accuser to Artaxerxes, iii. 369. 

Scopas is placed at the head of the 
iEtolian troops in the war against the 
Achssans, vi. 169. he ravages Macedo- 
nia, 174. he prevails ufiou the iEtdiana 
to make an alliance with the Romans, 
198. he goes into the service of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt, 247. he pos- 
sesses himself of Judsa, ib. he is do* 
feated by Antiochus, and obliged to ac- 
cept ignominious conditions, 248. be con- 
spires aeainst Ptolemy, and is put to 
death, 273. 
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Scorpion, machine of war, Tiii. 28. 
Scylax, Greek of Caryandia, is com- 
missioned by Darius to discover India, ii. 
S23. he acquits himself happily of that 
commission, ib. 

Scylurus, king of the Scythians, in 
%v'hat manner be recommended unity to 
hla chih^ren, ii. 312. 

Scytale, used among the Lacedsemo- 
nla.ns. What it was, ii. 256. 

Scythians. They possess themselves 
of Up^ier Asia, ii. 79. they are driven 
out of It at the end of twent)r«eight years, 
lb. Darius designs to punish them for 
that invasion. 315. the Scythians refuse 
to submit, sis. they send a herald ta 
I>ariu8 with presents, 319. they ravage 
'Fhrace, 322. Uiey send ambassadors to 
Alexander, who speak to him with ex- 
Jtraordinary freedom, v. 128. they are de- 
"feated and subjected by that prince, 130. 
they make war with Pnraates to revenge 
themselves on him for his injustice, defeat 
him in a battle, and ravage his kingdom, 
vii. 250. manners of the Scythians ac- 
cording to Herodotus, ii. 309. manners 
and character of the ancient Scythians 
according to Justin, 310. in what time 
luxury got ground amongst them, 314. 

Scylhopolis, city of the tribe of Manas- 
si'h, ii. 79. 

l^ea. Red Sea. The passage -"f the 
Red Sea, manifestly indicated in Diodo- 
rus Stculus, i. 164. 

Sects of idolaters in the East, ii. 216. 
. different sects of philosophers. Sec Phi- 
losophers. 

Seoesta, city of Sicily, puts itself un- 
tler the protection of the Carthaginians, 
1.219. 

' Selasia, city of Peloponnesus, &mous 
lor the battle between Antigonus and 
Cleoraenes, vi. 141. 

Selene, daughter of Ptolemy Physcon 
and (3lcopaTra, is compelled by her mo- 
ther to marry her brother Lathyrus, vii, 
S56. Cleopatra makes her quit Lathyrus, 
and gives her in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, 264. Selene, afler the death of 
Grypus, marries Antiochus Eusebes,266. 
Eusebes havini; been driven out of his 
dominions, she keeps possession of Ptol- 
emais with part of Phoenicia and Coele- 
syria, and reigns there many years, 268. 
^e conceives hopes of ascending the 
throne of Egypt, 269. she sends her two 
■ons to Rome with that view, ib. 
. * TOL. VIII. 2 A 



Seleoda, city of Syiii, MH bjt Sel«f- 
cus Nicator, vi. S. 

Seleucia, city situated upon the llgrw, 
built by Seleucus Nicator, vi. 10. 

Seleucidae. Famous era of the Seleu- 
cidae, v. 278. end of the empire of tb« 
Seleucidge in Asia, viii. IGO. 

Seleucus Nicator is placed at the head 
of all the cavalry of the allies aiier the 
death of Alexander, v. 278. he is settled • 
by Antipater in the governmem of Baby* 
Ion, 240. he joins Antigonus and Ptolemy 
against Eumenes, 256. he escapes from 
Babylon and retires into Egypt, 271. he 
forms a league with Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
and Cassander, against Antigonus, ib. he 
makes himself master of Babylon, 272. 
he assumes the title of king, 280. he 
strengthens himself upon Uie throne ol 
Syria, 293. he makes an expedition into 
India, 310. league between Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, 
against Antigonus and Demetrius, 312. 
^leucus commands the army of the con- 
federates, and gains a famous victory 
near Ipsus,313. the four victorious princes 
divide the empire of Alexander the Great 
amongst them, vi. 1. Seleucus builds 
several cities, 3. he makes an alliance 
with Demetrius, 4. he auarrels with him, 
and takes Cilicia from nim, 5. he builds 
Seloucia, 10. he forms a league with 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Pyrrhu«, 
against Demetrius, ib. he gets that 
prince's person into his hands, 16. he 
gives his wife and part of his dominions 
to his son Antiochus, 33. he makes war 
against Lysimachus, defeats him in bat- 
tle, and possesses himself of all his do 
minions, 34. he is assassinated by Ce- 
raunus, whom he had laden with favours, 
35. character of Seleucus, ib. 

Seleucus Callinicus ascends the throne 
of Syria after his father Antiochus Theos 
had been poisoned by Laodico, vi. 88. he 
endeavours to retake what Ptolemy had 
cpnquered from him, and is unsuccessful 
on several occasions, 91. he unites with 
his brother Hierax against Ptolemy, 92. 
war between the twobrothers, 93. Seleu- 
cus marches against Arsaces, 96. he ia 
taken prisoner, ib. death of Seleucus, 98. 

Seleucus Ceraunus succeeds his fathei 
Seleucus CallinicoK, vi. 149. he is pois* 
oned by two of his principal officers, 150. 

Seleucus Philopator islefl by his falhet 
Antiochus the Great to govern Syria 
during hit absence, vii. 9* he aacenda tho 
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to J«ruMlcm iw fannfTftway b'u ireuiiureii, 
M. HolMMionw CUIM4 him 10 be poisoo- 
ed, 00. 

Seleucus, the eon of Deroetrius Nica- 
br, oauMii liimseirto be declared king of 
Syria, ^i. 26S. his mother Cleopatra 
kUb him with her own bands, ib. 

Seleurm, eldest son of Antiochus Gr^- 
• m, king of Srria, succeeds liini, vii. 
165. hesttpportshiniselfagaittst Antiochus 
the Cysicenian, ib. 

Seleucus Cybiosades, son of Antio-' 
chus Eusebes and 8«lene, goes to Ronie 
to solicit the senate f »r his mother, vii. 
M9. he accepts the crown of Egypt, and 
Berenice, vtii. 113. he renders himself 
odious by his base inclinatitMi, ib. Bere- 
nioe causes him to be put to death, ib. 

Seleucos, governor of Pelusiura for 
Cleopatra, delirers up that city to Caesar 
by order of that queen, viii. l40. 

Selinus, city of Sicilv, iii. SOO. de- 
■truetion of that city by fiannibal, i. S20. 

Seniirami8,queen of Assyria: her birth, 
ii. 47. she marries Ninus,*48. manner in 
which iihe ascends the throne, ib. she 
mils all the parts of her empire, 63% her 
ftothority over her people, 64. her con- 
quests, ib. she puts the government into 
her son*8 hands, and retires from the 
nght of mankind, 65. difference between 
Semiramts and Sardana{>alus, 69. 

Sempronius, consul, is defeated by 
Hannibal near Trebia, i. 282, &c. 

Senate. CHrthavinian senate, i. 196. 
senate of Sparta, ii. 247. senate of Athens, 
iv. 68. senate of Rome described by 
Cinea5, vi. 62. 

Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, declares 
war against Hezekiah, and reduces Jeru- 
salem to extremities, ii. 62. he writes to 
Hezekiah a letter full of blasphemies 
i^fainst the Grod of Israel, and marches 
against the king of Ecypt, whose domin- 
ions he ravages, ib. he returns against 
Jerusaleni, 63. his army is destroyed by 
an angel, ib. he is murdered by bis own 
children, 64. 

Septimius, Roman officer in the 
of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
Povnpey, viii. 117. 

Septuasint Version : some account of 
it, vi. 42, &e. 

Serapis, divinity adored in Egypt, vi.- 
16. his ima^e is Mought from Pontus to 
Alexandria, ib. 

Scron, geoeridef Antiochus Epiphaoes, 



is defeated by Jodao M acmbaw o, aal 

kitted in the battle, vii. 81. 

Sertonus, Roman general, makes ■ 
treaty with Mithridates, viii. 67. 

Servilius serve^i in the Roman army in 
Quality of proconsul, i. 292. he is kill^ in 
the battle of Canns, 294. 

Sesach, or Sesonchis, king of Egypt, 
i. 172. he marches against Jerusalem, 
and carries away all its treasurer, 17S. 

Sesostris, king of K^ypt, his educatios, 
i. 166. his conqoests, ih^ his works ben«- 
6cial to Egypt, 167. his blind fondness 
for his own grandeur, 168. his death, ib. 

Sethon, kii^ of Egypt, causes himself 
to be consecrated high pri«st of Vulcan, 
and abandons jiiraseif entirely to super- 
stition, i. 174, 176. miraculous mannei 
in which, as Hecodotus relates, he wai 
ddivered from Sennacherib's irruptioD 
into his dominions, ib. &c. death or Se- 
thon, 176. 

Sethosis. See Sesostris. 

Seuthes, prince of Thrace, is re-es- 
tablished in his father's donuaions by 
Xenophon, iii. 320. perfidy ofthat prince 
to Xenophon and his troops, ib. 

Shalmanezer, king of Nineveh, ii. 61. 
he conquers Hoshea, king of Samaria, 
loads him with chains, and dcstrovs the 
kingdom of Israel, ib. death of SHalraa* 
nezer, 62. 

Shepherds. They were in great con- 
sideration in Egypt, i. 162, and in India, 
V. 145, 

Shinar, plain where Babylon was built, 
ii. 46. 

Ship, galley, vessel. Ship-buildins of 
the ancients, iv. 89, &c. fitting out of the 
fleets of Athens, 264. ship of enormour 
magnitude built by Ptolemy Philopator 
vi. 10. 

lows. Difference of taste between 
the Greeks and Romans in respect to 
shows, i. 61. their passion for shows one 
of the principal causes of the decKne, 
degeneracy, and corruption of Athens, 66. 
Sicanians, people of Spain : they coma 
to settle in Sicily, iii. 199. 

Sicily, island of the Mediterranean: 
desoription of it, i. 216. . different people 
that inhabited it, iii. 199. 

Sicyon, city of Peloponnesus: its 
kings, ii. 238. it is delivered from tjnran- 
ny, and united to the Achaean league by 
AraUis, vi. 101. Sicyon was long in great 
reputation for arts and sciences, IDS. 
Sidon, city of PhsBoieia, L 22. d^ 
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rattir of (he Sidoniflm wben they see 
cSehus master of their city, iv. 263. they 
submit to Aleziuider, v. 48. 

Sieges. Famous sieges of antiquity: 
of Oarthage by the. Romans, ii. 20, &c. 
of Hnbvion by CvrUs, 137. of the same 
city bv' Darius', 306. of Platase by the 
I^ace^monians, iii. I6h of Syracuse 
by the Athenians, 215. of the same city 
by Marcellus, viii. 2S. of Tyre by Alex- 
a.ncler,. ▼. 49. of Rhodes by Demetrius, 
295, &c.* of Athens by Sylfa, viii. 52. 

^■ffnals by fire. Manner of making 
•i^n&ls by fire, vi. 211. 

Simon, surnamed the Just, succeeds 
his father Ontas in the high-priesthood of 
the Jews, vi. 3. his death, IQ. 

Simon, son of Mattathias, vii. 76. he 
is chosen general in the room of his bro- 
ther Jonathan, and marches against Try- 
phon, 76. he is made high*|me8t and 
prince of Judsea, 235. he renews the an- 
cient treaties with the Romans, .238., 
death of Simon, 246. 

Simon, Jew, has the guard of the tem- 
ple assigned him : his treachery, vii. (8. 
Simonides, Greek poet : his answer to 
Riero, who asked him what God was, 
ii. 286. Simonides preserved by the gods, 
i. 61. 

Sinatrocces, king of the Parthians, vii. 
298. 

Sinope, cityofPontus. Lucullus gives 
it liberty, viii. 78. 

Sisyphus, son of ^olus, makes him- 
self master of Corinth, ii. 241. 

Sltalces, king of the Odrysians in 
Thrace, makes an alliance with the Athe- 
nians, iii. 153. 

Slavery. Slaves. Slavery incompatible 
with the study of philosophy, iii. 139. 
the hi<!hest price that can be paid for it, 
cannot reconcile free men to it, v. 116. 
what happens to such as have once sub- 
mitted to a state of servitude, vii. 59.^ 

Smerdis, or Tanaoxares, son of Cy- 
rus, is made governor of several prov- 
inces by his father Cyrus, ii. 157. Cam- 
feyses causes him to ho put to death, 170. 
Smerdis the Magian passes for the 
ton of Cyrus, and asoends the throne of 
Persia, ii. 173. his imposture is discov- 
ered, 175. he is killed by the conspiia- 
tors, 176. 

Snierdonus, one of the six generals of 
Xerxes* army in that prince's expedition 
Against Greece, iii. 20. 
Saivroa* ci*y of JR*Aus, ii. 243. 



Sobriety. EzeallMt luMun upon m* 
briety, ii. 95. 

Seonrtes, prince of {Ailosophers, hn 
birth, iv. 8. he applies at first to seulp^ 
tiire, ib. then to the study of the sci- 
ences, 9. his wonderful progress in them, 
ib. his taste for moral philosophy, ib. hit 
character, ib. his employments, ib. his 
sufferings from the ill temper of his wife, 
11. Doemon, m familiar spirit of So* 
crates, ib. the Delphic oracle declares 
him the wisest of mankind, 14. Socrates 
diiitinguiahes himself at the battle of Po- 
tidcea, and at that of Delium, iii. 119. 
his intimacy with Alcibiades, 191. hs 
devotes himself entirely to the instnMS 
tion of the Athenian youth, iv. 15. at- 
tachment of his disciples to him, 17. ad- 
mirable principles which he gives them 
upon government and religion, 18, &c. 
he industriously applies himself to dis- 
credit the sophists in the opinion of the 
Athenian youth, 21. what we are to un- 
derstand by the ironical manner ascribed 
to him, 22. Socrates is accused of hold- 
ing false opinions concerning the gods, 
and of corrupting the youth of Athens, 
23, &c. he defends himself without art 
or meanncs9i,28. he is condemned to die« 
32. he refuses to escape out of prison, 
34. he passes the last day of his life to 
discoursing with his friends upon the im- 
mortality of the soul, 37, &c. he jdrinks 
the henilock, 41. punishment of his ac- 
cusers, 42. honours rendered to his mem- 
ory by the Athenians, ib. reflections 
upon the sentence passed on Socrates by 
the Athenians, and upon Socrates him- 
self, ib. relation between the death of 
Socrates and that of the governor of Ti* 
granes, ii. 105. 

Socrates, of Achate, commands a body 
of Greek troops in the expedition of Cy- 
rus the Youngs against his, brother Ar- 
taxerxes, iii. 296. he is seized by treach* 
erjj and put to death, 311. 

Socrates, son of Nicomedes, dethrones 
his brother Nicomedes, king of Biihy* 
nia, viii. 48. 

Sogdiana, province of Upper Asia, i. 
20. Alexander makes himself master of 
it, v. 125. it revolts against that prince, 
126. great courasre of thirty young Sog- 
dian f»ri«oners conJenmed to die by Alex- 
ander, 131. 

So^dianns, natural son of Artaxerxet 
Longimanus, kills Xerxes II. and ftscends 
the tiiroue of Persia tu his stsi^, tiL HS* 
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h9 pmi' Bmitum, «K orhk fiitl«r*s 
eunticht, to demth, ih, he is dethroned by 
Ochue, who mumi him to bo ■USed in 
•ane«, ISa 

Solar year. At what time it began Do 
be iw(«d, i. 161. 

8oldi«ri. Employmeat and exerciaea 
of the Koman aoldiera in their camp, vii. 
140. 

Sukm, one of the aeyen sagea of 
Greece, is elected archon and legislator 
by the Athenians, ii. 267. government 
which he institutes, at Athens, ib. &c. 
Idws which he gives the Athenians, 270. 
travels of Solon into Egypt and Lydia, 
8fi. his conduct at the court of Crcesus, 
ib. conversation of Solon with Thales 
upon marriage, 266. at his return to 
Athens he finds every thin^ changed, 27S. 
be endeavours to make Pisistratus abdi- 
cate the tyranny in vain, 275. death of 
Solon, ib. 

Solsiiis, Lacedemonian, preceptor to 
Hannibal, i. 323. he accompanies Han- 
nibal in his expeditions, and composes 
the history of that ereai captain, ib. 

Soothsayers. Keflecti<vis upon the 
evenu of some of their predictions, v. 
191. 

Sophists. Definition of the sophists, 
I?. 23. 

Sophocles, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals, is.hafiished for not havine attempted' 
the conquest of Sicily, iii. 198. 

Sophocles, tragic poet: he disputes 
the prize with ^schylus, and carries it 
agamst htm, i. 70. his death, ib. trage- 
dies of his come down to us, 71. in what 
manner he defended himself in a very 
advanced age against the ingratitude cf 
his children, ib. character of Scmhocles, 
73. 

Sophoninba, AsdrubaHs dau^ter, is 
married to Syphax, ii. 8. Mamnissa hav- 
ing conquered Syphax, marries Snpho- 
nisba, and to save her from falling into 
the hands of the Romans, is reduced to 
■end Her poison, ib. 

Sophroayne, daui(hter of Dlonysius 
tlie Elder, is married to her brother Di- 
onysius the Younger, iv. 131. 

Sornatius, one of Lucullus's officers, 
cotmnands in Pontus during the absence 
of that genera], viii. 79. 

Sosibius, Ptolemy Philopator's minis- 
ter, causes Arsinoe, the king^s sister and 
wife, to be murdered, vi. 166. he is 
obliged to quit his employment, ib. he 



prevent* that prinee (rem aiding Ck6* 
menea, and advises him to seixe his pef^ 
son, 170,171. 

Sosibius, son of the former, has the 
care of the person of the young king 
Ptolemy Epiphanea, vi. 231. 

Sosis, one of the chief co!:spiraton 
against Hieronymus, seizes the quarter 
Achradina, and exhorts the Syracusar.i 
to recover their liberty, viiu 19, 20. he 
is chosen Otie of the principal m^strairs, 
21. he commands the troops sent to ibc 
aid of Marcellus, 25. 

Sosius (Caius), consul, declares (bt 
Antmiy, and goes to him, viiL 133. 

Sosthenes, Macedonian, drives th< 
Gauls out of Macedonia, and reigns there 
for some time, vi. 3S. he is overpowered 
by the great number of Brennus^a troops, 
ib. 

Sostrattts, architect, builds the towei 
of Pharos, vi. 17. deceit which he usei 
fi>T engrossing the whole honour of tha 
work to himself, i. 135. 

Sostratus or Sosistratus, governor oi 
Syracuse, delivers up that city to Pyr- 
rhus, vi. 59. Pyrrhus, in rciurn, is fbi 
putting him to death, 61. 

Soul. Discourse of Socrates. beHirf 
his death ypon the immortality of the 
soul, iv. 38. 

Sous, kmg of Sparta, with his co|. 
league Agis, takes the city of EIos, i. 95. 

Spain. Description of Spain, i. 214. 
mines of gold and silver, ib. the Cartha> 
ginians make themselves masters of pail 
of Spain, 215. it is entirely conquered 
by the Romans, 304. 

Sparta. See Lacedaemon. 

Snendius of Capua, in concert with 
Matho, causes the mercenari»^« to revolt 
asainst the Carthaginians, i. 259. he is 
placed at their head, ib. he puts Gisgo 
to death, 261. he treats with the Carth.i- 
ipnians, 262. he is seized and hanged, 
263. 

Speusippus, philosopher, Plato's neph- 
ew, his intimacy withUion, iv. 14"^. 

S|ihacteria, small island over-againU 
Pylos, iii. 173. 

Spherus, philosopher, assists CIcmenet 
in re-establishing the ancient discipline of 
Sparta, vi. 147. 

Sphrodias, Lacedemonian, who co*n- 
manded in Thespioe, forms a fruitless cn» 
terprise against the Pirxeus, iv. 190. hf 
is acquitted for that attempt, bv the » 
fluence of Agesilaus, 1 92. 
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S|iirit. F«mG«rtpiritorSocr»Ui,iT. 
12. 

Spit&menes, confidant ofBessus, forms 
a coiisfiiracy against him, and delivers 
oini up to Alexander, v. 123. he raises 
Bactriana against that prince, 126. bis 
wife not being able to persuade him to 
»urre<ider hin^r^elf to Alexander, kills him 
tn the night, 139. 

Spithridates, one of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon's principal officers, goes over to A(;e- 
•ilaus, and does him great services, lii. 
S4l. offended arthe excessive severity 
of llerippidas, he retires to Sardis, ib. 

Spithrobates, satrap of Ionia, and son- 
in-law of Darius, distinguishes himself 
by his valour at the battle of theGranicus, 
V. 20. Alexander lays him dead with his 
lance, ib. 

Stagtra, city of Macedonia, AristotIe*s 
native place, destroyed by Philip, and re- 
built by Alexander, v. 3. 

Stasicrates, architect and great me- 
«hanic, is appointed by Alexander to exe- 
cute theCaiafaIco, ormaonificent funeral 
pile of Hephsstion, v. 187. he proposes 
to Alexander to cut mount Athos into the 
fur in of a man, ib. See Dinocrates. 
Stater, ancient coin : its value, iii. 155. 
States. See Kinj^oms. 
Statira, wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon : 
revenge which she takes for the death of 
her urother Teriteuchmes, iii. 281. 

Statira, wife of Darius, falls into Alex- 
ander's hands, v. 42. death of that prin- 
cess, 80. • 
• Statira, eldest daucrhter of Darius, 
marries Alexander the Great, v. 178. she 
is murdered by the intrigues of Roxana, 
220. 

Statira, sister of Mithridates, receives 
orders from that prince to die, viii. 74. 
■he dies courageously, 75. 

Stesafforas, eldest son of Cimon, w es- 
tablished sovereign of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus by his uncle Miltiades, ii. 333. 
Stheneliis, king of Mycenae, ii. 239. 
Stilpon of Megara, philosopher, v. 286. 
Stirrups. The u<>e of them unknown 
to the ancients, iv. 87. 

Stratius, physician, goes to Rome with 
Attalus, vii. 164. his wise remonstrances 
prevent that prince from askins^ to share 
the kingdom of Pergamus with his brother 
Eumenes, ib. &c. 

Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius, 
marries Seleucus, vi. 4. that prince gives 
her to hit son Antiochus, S3. 

2a2 



Stratonioe, one of the wives of M>thr»» 
dates, submits to Pompey, viii. ICO. re* 
venge Mithridates takes of her, 101. 

S^a, king of Ethiopia. See Sabacus. 

Submission : means for in8|)iriiig it, ii. 
99. manner of exacting submission uf 
nations by the Persians, 322. 

Suffetes, chief magistrate of the Car* 
thaginians, i. 195. ^ 

Sulpitius (P.), Roman prtctor, is sent, 
against Philip, vi. 199. different actions 
of Sulpitius in Macejdonia, 200. he is 
elected consul, and goes into Macedonia, 
239. he gains a considerable victory over 
Philip, 243, &c. 

Sulpitius Gallus, tribune of the Roman 
army against Perseus* foretells an eclipse 
to the troops, vii. 146. the senate "coinp 
misssions him to inspect secrellv the con* 
duct of Eumenes and Antioohus, 176. 
his imprudent«conduct in executing that 
commission, ib. 

Sun. Profound reverence with which 
the Persians adored that luminary, ii. 
215.. 

Superstition. Its great effect upon the 
minds of the ix>piilace, v. 83, 
, Sni^reme Good. See Grood. 

Surena, general of the army of the Pai^ 
thians. gains a great victory over Cras- 
sus, vii. 306. Orodus, jealous ^his glory, 
puts him to death, 318. praise of Sure- 
na, ib. 

Surveying invented by the Egyptians, 
i. 151. 

Susa, dty of Persia, submits to Alex* 
ander, v. 95. 

Swans, what is said of their singing, i. 
133. 

Sybaris, city of Great Greece, iii. 140. 
luxury and efieminacy of its inhabitants, 
141. total ruin of that city, ib. 

Sybota, island over-against Corcyra, 
famous fur the battle between the people 
of Corcyra and the Corinthians, iii. 119. 

Syennesis, king of Cilicia, abandons 
the pass of that country on the approach 
of Cynis the Younger, iii. 297. 

Sylla serves untfcr MariuR, in quality 
of quaestor, ii. 41. that general sencl:i him 
to UocchuR to receive Juguriha from him, 
ib. he cauifses a ring to be mnde %Niih thut 
action represented upon it, Nvliich he uses 
ever after as his seal, ib. he re-esiablishe* 
Ariobarzanes upon the throne of Cappa* 
docia, viii. 47. he ts charged with the 
war against Mithridates, 52. he besieges 
Athens, ih. and takes it, 55. be is victo- 
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fiooB.ia dwM fTMt battiM •funit i 
^noral oTBIithrKUtA, 57, &e. he haa 
intervievb with that prince, and grants him 
oeaoe, 63. he marches acainst Fimbria, 
^. he ,>asseii through Athens, seises iu 
Ubrary, and sends 4l to Rome, 65. 

Svioson, brother of Polycrates, tyrant 
or Samos: his generosity to Darius, ii. 
803. steward which he receives for it, 306. 

Svphax, king of Numidia, joins with 
the Romans, ii. 7. he is defKated by Ma- 
siiiissa, 8. he marries Sophonisba, and 

5oes over to the Carthaginians, ib. he is 
efeated by Scipio, and taken prisoner, ib. 

Svraco, name ef a marsh, from whence 
Syracuse took its name, iii. 314. 

Syracuse, city of Sicily : its founda- 
tion, iii. 213. description of that city, ib. 
history of Syracuse to the reign of Geion, 
128. of Hiero, 132. of Thrasybulus, 136. 
siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, 215. 
the city is reduced to extremities, 220. 
the arrival of Gylinpiie changes the face 
of a^dirs, 221. the Syracusans make 
themselves masters of the Athenian army, 
and put the two eenerals to death^ 239. 
Dionysius makes himself tyrant of Svra- 
9 cu^e, iv. 107. inefTectualattempts of the 
Syracusans against him, 108, kc." Dio- 
^ iiysiu« the Youtiger succeeds his father, 
134. Dion expels him, 146, &c. horrible 
sigratitudo of the Syracusans to pion, 
153, &c. Dionysius 'the Younger rcas- 
cends the throne, 165. Syracuse implores 
i-he aid of the Corinthians, who^encl them 
Timolcon, 167. that fieneral ^stores the 
liberty of the city, 173, 174. Agnthocles 
usurps the supreme authority at Syra- 
cuse, i. t^O. after the death of that tyrant, 
Syracuse recovers its liberty, viti. 41. it 
calls in the aid of Pyrrhtis against the 
Carihaginians, i. 239. it chooses Hiero 
11. king, viii. 3. mildness of his reign, 6. 
Hieronymus succeeds Hiero, 16. troubles 
at Syracuse after the death of HTierony- 
mu«5,'21. Syracuse besieged, and taken 
by Marcellus, 26. 36. reflections upon the 
government and character of the Syracu- 
sans, 42. 

Syria, province of Asia, i. 22. it is re- 
duced into a Roman province, vii. 273. 

Sysigambis, mother of Darius, is taken 
prisoner by Alexander, after the battle of 
Issus, v. 41 . she cannot survive the death 
of Alexander, 195. 

Tachos ascends the throne of Egypt, 
&v. 23 r. he raises troops to defend him* , 



Mlfftgtunt^kiag:orBHf«M,ib. fa*iil>- 
tains troops from the Lacedaemomans, 
who are commanded by Agesilaus, ib. 
seeing himself abandoned by Afeiulaus, 
he quits Egypt, and retires to the court 
of Persia, ^2. Artaxerxes pankma him, 
and gives him the command of his troops 
against the rebels, ib. 

Tactics : wherein that art consists, ii. 
20a 

Talent. Value of the Babylonian tal- 
ent, ii. 53. value of the Attic talent,, ib. 

Taltbybius, Agamemnon's herald,-h0ii- 
oured as a god at Sparta, ii. 337. 

Tamos, Egyptian, commands the fleet 
of eyms the Younger, in that prince's 
expedition against his brother, iii. 297. 

Tanaoxares, son of Cyrus. See Smer* 
dis. 

Tatenlum, city of Italy, i. 99. the Tar- 
entines call in Pyrrhus to their aid against 
the Romans, vi. 45. thai prince leaves a 
garrison in their city, 59. 

TarracoQia, part of ancient Spain, L 
215. 

Tarsus, city of Cilicia, subjected by 
Alexander, v. 27. 

Taxilus, Indian king, puts himself iin- 
der the protection of Alexander, v. 151. 
he jfeccompanies that prince in his expedi- 
tion against Porus, 152. Alexander sends 
him to Porus to persuade him to sub- 
mit, 157. PcM-us is reconciled to Taxilus, 
166. 

Taxilus, one of the generals of Mithri- 
dates, joins Archelaus, and is defeated by 
Sylla, viii. 56. 59. • 

Tegasa, city of Arcadia, ii. 233. war 
between its inhabitants and those of Mas- 
tinsea, iv. 217. 

Tegyra, city of Bceotia, battle between 
the Thebans and Lacedflsmoniuis near 
it, iv. 193. 

Telearch, office amongst the Thebaos ; 
what it was,.iv. 205. 

Telecles, king of Lacedsemon, assas* 
sinated by the Messenians, i. 98. 

Telescope, glass for seeing remote ob- 
jects : invention of it, vi. 218. 

Teleuttas is declared admiral of the 
Laceda)monian fleet by the influence of 
Agosilaus, his brother by the motheHi 
side, iii. 352. he besieges Corinth by sea, 
ib. he is sent against Olynthus, in the 
room o^ Phiebidas, iv. 182. he is killed ia 
battle, ib. 

Tellus, citixen of Athens, 
most happy, and why, iL 85, 86. 
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UawlTat *• ballte of M«r«tli«n, n. S40. 
he reniovei Epicydes from the command, 
•nd CMitee himself to be elected general 
lo his iteed, iii. 24. he supports the de* 
crae to recall Aristi^es, 25. he resigns 
the honour of commanding the fleet to 
the Laoedsmonians, 26, he induces the 
Athenians to abandon their city, S3, he 
persuades the Greeks to firiit in the strait 
of Salamis, 36. the Lacediemonians de- 
eree the pme of wisdom to him after the 
▼ictory of Salamis, 42. acclamations 
with whicUhe is r«cei?ed at the Olympic 
games, ih. he restofes the walls of Athens, 
andfoijjfies-tbe Fireeus, 61. black de- 
sij^n whicb* ho conceives for 8upplantinf< 
the Laeedemonians, ib. the Athenians. 
^^nd Lacedaemonians uniting against him 
-as an accomplice in the conspiracy of 
Pausanias, bo takes refuge with Admetus, 
67. be retires to Artaxerxes, 7S. his great 
* nfluence vvith that prince, 82. he kills 
' himself; 8S». character of Tbeniistodes, 

ThemistinL macistrate of Syracuse, 
conspires with Anoranodojrus to seize the 
sovereignty, viii. 21. he is killed by order 
of the other magistrates, ib. 

Thenon, commander of the citadel of 
Syracuse, surrenders himself to Pyrrhus, 
yr'u 69. that prince puts him to death, 61. 

Theocritus, poet at the court of Hiero, 
viii. 11. 

Theodorus, chief of the Eumolpids at 
Athens: what he ventured to say in re- 
spei t to the maledictions or curses, iii, 

1 ^eodonis, citizen of Syracuse, ven- 
ture t to declare himself o[>en!y against 
DiiM ysius in favour of liberty, iv. 120. 

T.^eodotus, uncle of IleracI ides, is de- 
pute 1 by him to Dion to coRJiire him to 
reun a to the aid of Syracuse, iv. 157. he 
puts limself into Dion's hand.s, 158* Dion 
pard ms him, ib, 

'n eodotus, governor of Bactriana, re- 
volts R«rainst Antiochus, and causes him- 
self (o\>e declared king of that province, 
vi. S), he dies, 94. 

Theodotus, son of the former, suc- 
eeedu his father, vi. 95. forms a league 
offensivift and defensive with Arsaces, ib, 

Theodotos is charged by Antinchus 
with the war against IVIolo, vi. 131. he 
is defeated and obliged to abandon the 
field of battle, ib. 

Theodofus,i£:toiian, govenrorof Cmle- 



inlo that province aguMt AsffiocbBB, vm 
obliges that prince to -retire, vi. loS. be is 
accused, and obliged to fo to the oowt of 
Egypt to give an aeooubt of his conduct, 
U8. in resentment fur that affrtuit, he 
declares for Antiochus, and puts the cities 
of Tyre and Ptolemais into bis faaadb, 
166. he enters the camp of Ptolemy in 
the night with design to kill htnn^ 161. -he 
fails in that attempt, and escapes io bis 
.camp, ib. 

Theodotus, one of the iM-incipal coo- * 
spirators against the life of^ Hieronymas, • 
is put to the rack, and dieswithout dis- 
covering any of his accompKoes^viii. 17. 

Theodotus, preceptor to l|»e last Ptol- 
emy, advises that prince to plic* Pompey 
lo death, viii. 116. ne goes t«.i^resent the 
head of that Roman to Cgesavll7* ' 

Thcogiton, of Megara, . Ogives . the 
Greeks wise advice after the battle pf 
Plataea}, iii. 51. 

Theophrastus, Anligonus'a general, re- 
fuse's to quit Corinth, vi. 1^. Aratus 
causes him to be put to death, ib. ^- \ 

Theophrastus, philosopher, his di^tittr 
«^ith an old woman of Athens, in bu^iil^ ' 
something of her, iv. 94. Jt *» 

Tbeopompus, king of Sparta^ cditH 
mands m the war against the Argivti^' 
i. 97. then against the Messenian^^. 
he is defeated, taken prisoner, and ^«t 
to death by Arisfomenes,i01. he esW^* 
lishes the Ephori, ii. 248. ^i - « • •• 

TlieopompuA, di«cip)e of Is0<i)ftte«, ' 
gains the prize of eloquenc^T oy«i h(i 
master, and has the weakness aH^4fi^. 
to brag of if, iv. 249. . r». >r_ '- 

Theoxena, TheKsalian l&dy,«yti8iicer 
of Merdicus, marries Poris^^dw'jS 
ical a ndcourageous en^ of ^^ 

Theramenes, one of Ihtf./ , ^_ 

eral.«^ is charged with the cane ofVufying 
the dead afler the battle of tife* ArginussR, 
iii. 26G. not being |ble to execute that 
order, he makes the other generals re- 
sponsible for it, and accuses them at 
Athens, 267. he is deputed to Lysahder 
during the siege of Athens, 275. he l>p» 
poj!cs the violence of his colleagues, and ^ 
draws their hatred upon himself; 277. ho 
is accused by Critius, and put to death, 
285. . . 

hcrmm, capital city of jfitolia, taken 
bv surprise, and ravaged by Philip, vi« 
181. ''.'*- 

ThermopylsB, pas? of Anount (Eta, kl 



Syria for Ptolemy, defeuds the entrance I Thesswiy, uli7. battle of 
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"butwmi atmhuniwBtnamtamwoA Series, 
ilft. &c victory of the RomaiM over An- 
UQchus near ThermopylK, vi. 302. 

Theron, tyrant of Agrigenluni, makes 
en alliance with Gelon, and gains in con- 
ji4ii(»ion with hiiti a great battle over the 
Oarthaginians, iii. 128. 

Theseus, king of Athens, ii. 240^ ho 
«i&es in rhe islanJ of Scyros, whither he 
bad been obliged to fly, iii. 84. Cihion 
brings his bones to Athens, ib. 

'J'hesmothetas, Athenian magistrates, 
iv^. 71. 

'I'hesjrtaef city of Achain, ruined by the 
Xtiebans, iv. 194. 

Thespia, Greek poet» considered as the 
inventor of tragedy, ii. 288. 

ThessalonicHj wife of Cassander, is 
killed by Antipater his eldest son, vi. 9. 
Thessalu?, third son of Pisistratus, ii. 
276. 

Thessaly, province of ancient Greece, 
ii. C34. the Thessalians submit to Xer- 
ices, iii. 27. they implore aid of theTlic- 
tuuis against Alexander of Pheras, iv. 
2.09.. Pelopidas delivers them from his 
fjtower, ib. thev have recourse to Philip 
a,g»inst their tyrants, 286. that prince 
d«iirers them, ib. 

Thesta, sister of Dionysius the Elder, 
and wife of Polyxenes : courageous an- 
swer which she gives her brother upon 
ih!e occasion of her husband*$ escape, 
iv. 121. 

Thetae, name of the lower class of 
peofje at Athens, iv. 64. 

'T^ethmosis, or Amosis, having driven 
thjB sHepKera kings out of Egypt, reigns 
tHefe, h ^'. 

.Thinibran^ Lacedaemonian general, 
Riiir^hes agftinst Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus, iii.- 321. upon some discontent 
he is rc-called, S25. 

- Thirty. Council of thirty established 
at |j&cedsemon, ii. Jt74. thirty tyrants 
<e«tabli9hed at AiheviR, by Lysander, iii. 
276. cruelties which thny commit in that 
«ity, 235. 1 hrasybulas drives them out 
of Athens, 287. they endcavotir to rein- 
state themselves, and are ail put to the 
ftnrord, 288. 

Thoas, ^StoUan, charfffd with the ex- 
eeution of a design to seize Chalcis, fails 
in the attempt, vi. 29d. he goes to Anti- 
ochus, and isduces him to eriter Greece, 
f95. 

IVitce, province of Europe: vwy 
ifikp^v CiMtoms of its inhabitants, ii. 



9Sk Thrace mAimtH by Mfiik », 
301, &c. 

lliraso, confidant of Hieronyimii, it 
accused by Theodotus of havin(^ con- 
spired against thatprince, viii. 17. heii 
put to death, 18. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, is b«- 
sie^ed by Halyattes, ii. 84. etratagem 
which he uses to deliver himself ^om 
that siege, ib. 

Thrasybulus, brother of Gelon, reigns 
at Syracuse after Hiero's death, iii. 136. 
he causes himself to be dethroned by hit 
cruelty, ib. 

-Thrasybulus is made general idf the 
Athenians, iii. 250. he accuses Alcibiadet 
at Athens, and causes him to be depos- 
ed, 261. he quits Athens to avoid tne 
cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 287. he et- 
pcls the t}n-aAts from that city, and re- 
stores its liberty, 288. 

Thrasylus is made general of the 
Athenians, iii. 250. 

Thrasymenus, lake of TdifCany, fa- 
mous (or Hannibal's victory over the Ro- 
mans, i. 285. 

Thucydides, Greek historian: he if- 
commanded to go to the aid of Amphi|KH 
lis, Iii. 184. the Athenians make it a 
crime in him to have suffered that city to 
be taken, and banish him, 186. 

Thucydides, brother-in-law to Cimon, 
is set up against Pericles by the nobility 
of Athens, iii. 107. Pericles prevails to 
have him banished, 110. 

Thurim,'citv of Sicily: its foundation, 
iii. 141. 

Thynibra, city of Lydia, famous for 
the battle between Cyrus and CroDsus, 
ii. 118. 

Thyrea, small territory of Greece, 
which occasioned the war between the 
Argives and Lacedaemonians, i. 97. 

Thyus, governor of Paphlsgonia, re*, 
volts againft Artaxerxes, iii. 367. he is 
conquered by Datames, ib. 

Tiberius Gracchus is sent by the sen- 
site into Asia to examine into the e^mdurl 
of Eumenes, and that of Antiochus, vii 
176. See Gracchus. 

Ticinus, river of Italy, near which P 
Scipio was defeated by Hannibal, i. 280. 

Tiglath-Pileser, king of Nineveh, il., 
61. he aid^ Ahaz, king of Judah, against 
the kings of Syria and Israel, ib. 

TigrarteF, son of a king of Armenlai 
obtains his father's pardon from Oyritv 
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CrooM, 104. 

TigrMMtt MO oTTigruMB* lung of Ar- 
meow, U Ml at liberty by the ParthiMU 
on hit father*! death, and placed upon 
the throne, ni.S65. ho aocepta the crown 
of Syria, and wean it eighteen years, 
£67. he marriee Cleopatra, daughter of 
Milhridates, viii. 48. he invadee the 
kingdom of Cappadocia, 67. he gives 
Milhridates refuge, 76. the Romans de- 
clare war against him, 77. Tisranes is 
defeated by LucuUus, 81, &c. he raises 
new troops in concert with Mithridates, 
M. be is defeated a second time, 87. 
Pompey marches sjpinst him, and finds 
Jiim at war with his son, 96. Tigranes 
r.ibmits his person and crown to the dis- 
cretion of Pompey and the Romans, ib. 
Pompev leaves oim part of bis domioionS| 
97. 

Ihgranes, son of the former, makes 
war with his &ther, viii. 96. he puts him- 
•elf under the protection of Pompey, ib. 
not being satisoed with Pompey's decree, 
he endeavours to fly, 97. Pompey 
serves him for his triumph, 98. 

Ti^ranocerta, city or Armenia, built 
by Tigraoes, viii. 67. Lucullus takes it, 
and abaodons it to be plundered by the 
soldiers, 84. 

Timara, wife of Agis : excess of her 
passion for Alcibiades, in. 212. 

Timagoras, deputed by the Athenians 
to the court of Persia, receives great 
presents, and is condemned to die at his 
return, iv. 206. 

Timandra, concubine, renders Alcibt- 
ades the last duties, Ui. 283. 

Timarchus, tyrant of Miletds, is con- 
quered and killed by Antiochus Theos, 
ri. 77. 

Timarchus, governor of Babylon, re- 
volts against Demetrius Soter, and is put 
to death, vii. 223. 

'Hmasion is chosen one of the gene- 
iaIb of the Oreeks after the d^aUi of 
Clearchiis, iii. 314. 

Timasitheus, chief of the pirates of 
]ji|>ara : his noble and religious behaviour 
in respect to the Romans, iv. 166. 

Timocrates, friend of Dionysius the 
Younger, marries Dion's wife whjle he is 
banished, iv. 146. he flies on the ap- 
proach of Dion, 150. 

Timolaos, of Corinth, advises the cities 
in alliance against the Spartans to attack 
them in their own tenritory, iii. S47^ 



TisMilim,. 

house Philopcemen lay, is aent bj his 
country to oner him the riches <^ Nafais, 
vi. 294. he finds it difficult to acquit him- 
self of that commission, ib. 

Timoleon, C<Hinthiaa, sacrifices his 
brother Timophanes to his country, iv. 
167. t)ie Corinthiars send him to the aid 
of Syracuse, 168. he eludes the np' 
lance of the Carthaginians by a skilful 
stratagem, 169. he gains an advantage 
over Uie Carthaginians and Icefas, near 
the city of Adranon, 170. he enters Sy- 
racuse, ib. Dionysius surrenders himsdf 
to him, ib. Timoleon sends him to Co- 
rinth, 171. he gains several victories o?er 
the Carthaginians, 172. be re-establis!ies 
the liberty <^ Syracuse, and institute 
wise laws there, 178, &c. he frees other 
cities of Sicily from tyranny, 175, &c 
he gains a great victory over the Cartha> 
giniaas, ib. he is accused and cited te 
answer, 176. he ouits his authority, and 
passes the rest or his lifo in retiremeot, 
ib. &c. he dies in it, 177. great honoun 
rendered his memory, ib. &c his pane- 
gyric, ib. 

Timophanes, Corinthian, having made 
himself tyrant of his country, bis brother 
Timoleon causes him to be assassinated, 
iv. 167. 

Timoiheus, son of Conon, is sent by 
the Athenians with a fleet to the aid of 
the Thebans, iv. 192. he ravages the 
coasts of Laconia, and makes htmsieto 
master of the island of Corcyra, ib. be 
is empk>yed by the Athenians in the war 
against die allies, 241. he is accused by 
the Chares, and sentenced to ^y a great 
fine, 243. be retires to Chalcis, ana dies 
there, 244. fine saying of Timotheus, 
215. 

Timotheus, lieUftnant of Aniiochni 
Epiphanes, is defeated by Judas Mao- 
cabsptia, vii. 86. he is defeated a seonnd 
time by the same captain, in the reign ef 
Antiochus Eupator, 216. 

Timoxenes is chosen gener jl of the 
Achaeans, in tlie room of Aratus, vi. ISL 
- Tirihazufl, general of Artaxerxes Mae- 
nton, determines that prince not to fly 
before his brother Cyrus, iii. ^8. he 
commands the fleet of Artaxerxes against 
Evagoras, and besieges that prince n 
Saiamis, S59. ho is falsely accused by 
Oronles, and carried to the court m 
chains, 9^0. trial of Tk-ikMcus, 961; th9 
king *' 
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"^Jirwhttiitil hig favour, 364. TIribaztw 
accumpanics Artaxe.-xes iii that prince's 
expediljon against the Cadusians, 365. 
I- IP stratagem fi*r making that people re- 
rurn to their obedience to the Persians, 

^ Tiribazus, satrap of western Armenia, 
barasses the 10,000 Greeks in their re- 
treaty iii. 315. 

Tirintatechmus, son of Artahanes, one 
of the commanders of the army of Xer- 
«ca in that prince's expedition against 
Crreece, iii. 20. 

Tisimenes, son of Orestes, reigns at 
Mycenos witli his brother Penthilus, ii. 
S39. 

^ Tisippus, iEtolian, is accused of hav- 
ing exercised great cruelties against those 
who had not taken j>art with the Romans 
•gainst Perseus, viu 169. Paulus -ffimil- 
ius acquits him, ib. 

Tissaphcrnes, Persian of quality, is 
a)>poimed by Darius lo reduce Pisutfanes, 
governor of Lydia, iii. 181. he«tfects it, 
and has the fovemment of Lydia for his 
reward, ib. he suffers himself to be se- 
duced by the flattery of Alcibiades, and 
gives himself up entu-ely to him, 245. he 
concludes a treaty with the Peloponne- 
sians, 249. he causes Alcibiades to be 
seized and sent prisoner to Sardis, 253. 
he commands in the army of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, at the battle of Cunaxa, and 
distinguishes himself in it, 302. he takes 
»pon hiro to reconduct the Greeks into 
their own country, 303. he seizes Cle- 
archus and the other generaJs by treach- 
ery, and sends them to Artaxerxes, 311 
he joins Phamabazus to oppose the en- 
terprises of Dercyllidas, 328. he sends 
to command Agesilaus to <}uit Asia, and 
to declare war against him in case dT re> 
fosal, 338. he is 4^eated near Sardis, 
339. he is accused of treason, ib. Ar- 
taxerxes puts him to death, 940, charac- 
ter of Tissaphernes, ib. 

Tithraiistes seises Tissaphernes by or- 
der of Artaxerxes, and is placed at the 
head of the army in his stead, iii. 340. 
be arms the several states of Greece 
•gainst the Lacedsmonians, 344. 

Tobit is carried captive wto Assyria, 
il, 62. he hides himself some time to 
mroid the croelt^r of Sennacherib, 63. he 
(bretdb the rum of Nineveh to his chil- 
4nn, 66. ^ 

Tomyris, 4|uem of the Scythians, ii. 
IMi nuntr ia whioh, as Her^detus re- 



Tra«Bdy: its origin, i. 67. its pro- 
gress^ lb. poets who distinguished them- 
selves in tragedy, ib. 

Treaties. Odd custom of- making 
treaties among the Iberians and Scythi* 
ans, ii. 310. 

Trebia, river of Lombardy, famous for 
Hannibal's victory over the Romans, i, 

Tremellius, sumamed Scrofa, defeats 
and kills a third usurper of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, vii. 188. 

Triballi, people of MoBsia, iv. SIS. 
they pretend to share with Philip in the 
booty taken from the Scythians, ib. they 
are defeated by that prince, ib. they are 
defeated by Alexander, v. 9. 

Tributes. Reasons for the establish- 
ment of them, ii. 193. 

Trierarchs, Athenian officers^ their 
functions, iv. 266. 

TroBzene, city of Argolis, gives refiiga 
to the Athenians who had lately abandon* 
ed their city, iii. 34. 

Trophies erected by the ancients after 
a victory, i. 59. 

Trophonius, hero, i. 36. famous oracles 
of Trophonius in Boeotia, ib. 

Trough : kind of punishment used by 
the Persians, iii. 79. 

Troy, city of Asia, taken and burnt by 
the Greeks, ii. 241. 

Tk-uth. It is the foundation of all interw 
course between men, iv. 335, &c. 

Trj^phcna, daughter of Physcon, is 
married to Antiodfius Grypus, vii. 254. 
she sacrifices her sister' Cleopatra to 
her jealousy, 257. Antiochus, of Cyzi« 
cum, puts her to death in torments; ib. 

Tunis, city of Africa, is taken by Re* 
gulus, i. 245. the mercenaries who revok 
against Carthage make it their place of 
arms, 260. 

Tyche, quarter of the city of Syracuse, 
iii. 214. 

Tydeus, one of the Athenian generals, 
r^ects the advice of Alcibiades, and oc- 
casions the loss of the battle of JBgospo- 
tamos, iii. 27d. 
Tygris, river of Asia, v. 82. 
Tyndarus, king of Lacedcmon, ii. 241. 
Tyrant. Origin of that name, and it« 
signifieation, ii. 245. difference between 
a king and a tyrant, iv. 100, &c. 

Tyre, city of Phoenicia; its foutid»> 
tion, V. 61. Tyre besieged igid takeji by 
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U io hs andeM priviles«^9S5. Tjrm ta- 
•ie««a and takes by AWnndar, v. 50, 
Im. thm liy Aaligomn, «73. accom- 
pltthmmt of the difiereot propbeciaa 
•onoamin^ Tyre, 61, kc. 

Tyrtaeua, Greek poet ; the Athenians 
giTehimtothe Lacedainoniaiis to oom- 
mand them, i. 108. character of bU po- 
etry, ib. he revives the courage of the 
lattor, and occasions their gaining a great 
victory over the Mcssenians, 104. he is 
nade a citizen of Sparta, ib. 

Varoustsius, one of the liecAenants 
of Orassus, being separated from the 
main body of the army, is attacked by 
the Parthtani^ and dies fighting glorioo»- 
ly, vii. Sli. 

Vanro (C. Terentius), consul,):* de- 
feated by Hannibal at the batde of Can- 
UB, i. m. 

Vasthi, wife of Darius. See Atosttu 

Uchoreua, king of Egypt, buikls Mem- 
phis, i. 16Si 

Udiastes, friend of Teritenchmee, as- 
Mssinates him by order of Darius, iiu 
t8I. Statira causes him to be put to 
death in torments, 282. 

Ventidius, Roman soldier, rises to the 
highest dignities of the commonwealth by 
his tnerit, vii. 320. he revenues the dis- 
grace of the Romans at the battle of 
Uarrs. and defeats the Parthians i^ion 
several occasions, ib. 9tc, 

TiUius b elected consul, and makes wa» 
with Philip in the room of Sulpitiua, vi. 
f49. nothing considerable passes during 
his ^e«r, 24tt. he is sent ambassador to 
Antio6hus, and succeeds in making that 
Mrince aiispect Hannibal, 287, &g. 

University of Paris. France obliged to 
tt for th» estabKsbment of popis and poet- 
offices, ii. 192. 

Urania, divinity of the Oarthaginiana. 
See Cmlesiis. 

Usury : to what excess it was carried 
in the later times of the Roman common- 
wealth, viii. 76. 

Utica, city of Africa, abandons the side 
of Cartha^, and joins the revolted mer- 
oenaries, i. 262. is compelled to surren- 
der at discretion, 268. it puts ilseif into 
Iho hands oTthe Romans, iL 16. the bitter 
reward it vrith the lands between Car- 
ihage and Hippo^ 27. 

vidi, peept* upon the frontiers of Per- 1 



sia, eonquered by AXmsMmStw thn Qivsf, 
V.96. 

Wasps, comedy of Aristophroes w 
called, i. 78. 

Water. Sweet water, how preserved at 
Alexandria, viii. 121. 

Wells of Joseph in iho castle of Cairo 
in Egypt: description of theon, i. 119. 

Women. Whether they ought to be 
admitted to the administratieo of pobFie 
aliairs, the command of armies, and ike 
sovereignty of states, ii. 65. 

Wrostling. Exercise of wrestling 
anumsst the ancients, i. 48. 

Writing. Its origin, i. 155, 156. 

X^sTHiPPUS, Lacedemonian, coraes 
to the aid of the Carthaginians, i. 246. 
h« defeats the army of Regulus, d48. he 
retires and disappears soon after, ib. 

Xanihippus, citizen of Athens, accuses 
MiUiades of treason, ii. S44. 

Xanthippus, father of Pencles, ahait- 
dooing Athens on the approach of Xer* 
xes, hn dog follows his ship to Salamis, 
and expires on the shore, iii. 35. 

Xanthippus, Athenian, comnianiis th<> 
fleet of the Greeks in conjunction vitli 
Leotychides king of Sparta, and gains a 
great victory over the Persians, near My- 
cale, in. 55. 

Xanthippus, eldest son of Pericles, die« 
of the plague, iii. 157. 

Xanthusi) philosopher, whose slave 
^aop was, ii. 293. 

Xantippes, wife of Socrates: his suP 
forings from her ill humour, iv. 1 1. 

Xenatas, Achaean, is sent against Mete 
and Alexander by Antiochus, vi. 15S. be 
falb into an ambuscade, and is cat to 
pieces with his whole army, ib. 

Xenocrates, philosopher, in what man- 
ner he was received by Antipater, to 
w|KMn he had been sent ambassador by 
the Athenians, v. 226. 

Xenon is charged by Antiochus with 
th9 war aninst Aiolo, vi. 151. he is de* 
leated, 153. 

Xenon, Achinan, exclaims against the 
demand of the Roman emissaries, in an 
assembly, vii. 171. 

Xenophanes, Philip's ambassador to 
Hannibal, falls into the hands of the Ro- 
mansy vi. I9<2. he escapes and oondadsi 
the treaty with Hannibal, I9S. he is ld|Hl 
on his return by the Remans, ib. 

Xenophon, histwian and philniBphiH 
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Ifto eommands the 10,000 Greeks after 
the death of Clearchus, and brinin them 
Isack into thoir own country, iiL 91 3, &c 
l&o joine the LacedieinoniaM in the war 
uainat Tissaphemes and Phamabazus, 
Sxl . he acttt nnder Agcsilaus, at the bat- 
tle of Curocsea, 349. difference between 
Xenophon and Herodotus, in their ao 
counis of Cyrus, li. 164, &c. 

Xerxes 1. son of Dariiis, is elected king 
of Persia in preference to his brother 
Artabazanes, ii. S48. he confirms the 
.lews in thc> privileges, iii. 7. he reduQes 
£gypl, ib. he prepares to invade Greece, 
8. he deliberates with his council con- 
cerning that expedition, ib. wise speech 
of Artabancs to him, 9. rage of Xerxes 
upon that occasion, 10. he discovers his 
error, and confesses it in full council, 11. 
the war is resolved, 12. Xerxes enters 
into an alliance with the Caiihaginiansi 
ib. he' begins his march and gives orders 
for cuttmg a way through mount Alhos, 
14. his letter to that mountain upon than 
subtject, ib. he advances to Sardis, ib. 
his cruelty to Pythius, 16. he marches 
towards the HclleKpont, ib. he causes the 
sea to be chastised for having broken the 
bridge of boats which he had laid over 
it, 17. he orders a second to b« built, and 
passes the Hellespont with his army, 18. 
number of forces, 19. Demaratus tells 
him freely his thoughts of this enterprise, 
21. three hundred Spartans dispute the 
pass of ThermopyloB with Xerxes, 28. 
that prince in his rage causes the dead 
body of Leomdas to be aflued to a gib- 
bet| 29. he takes and burns Athens, 36. 
he IS defeated at Salamis, 38. he leaves 
MarHonius in Greece, and returns pre- 
cipitately into Asia, 40. violent passion 
or Xerxes for the wife of his brother 
Masistes, and sf^erwards for Artamta 
that princess's daughter, 57. he causes 
Masistes to be put to death, 68. he gives 
himself up to luxury and voluptuousness, 
75. he is killed by ArtabanuslcapUin of 
his guards, 76. character of Xerxes, ib. 
&c. 

Xerxes 11., mn of Artaxerxos Mnemon, 
ascends the throne of Persia, iii. 179. he 
is assassinated by hisbrother Sogdia.nus, 
ib. 



Xipharea, nm of Mithridatei, is kiQed 
by his father, viii. 101. 

Xuthus, son of Helenus« settles in At« 
tica, ii. 242. 

Xvchus, who had been at Rome with 
Apeilea and Philocles, in quality of secre- 
taiy to their embassj^, is seized and car- 
ried before Philip, vii. 56. he discovert 
the whole pk>t of Perseus against Dome* 
trios, ib. 

Tazdah, the goo4 deity of the Per- 
sians, ii. 218. 

Year, solar, when first used, i. 151. 

Youth. The irregularities ci that time 
of life are not always sufficient grounds 
for despairing of a young man, iu. 83« 

Zabdxxl, Arabian prince, betra>s 
Alexander Bala, vii. 290. he delivers 
Antiochus, son of Bal^ to Trj'phon, 232# 

Zaleuchus, legislator of the Locrians, 
iiL 143. wisdom of his laws, ib. 

Zancle, city of Sicily, iii. 200. See 
Messene. 

Zebina. See Alexander Zebina. 

Zenis, Dardanian, governor of iEtolia 
under Phamabazus, in. 326. 

Zenodotus, librarian of Ptolemy Soter 
at Alexandria, vi. 95. 

Zerah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt* 
makes war with Asa, king of Judah, and 
is defeated, i. 193. 

Zeugitse, third class of the citizens of 
Athens, iv. 63. 

Zoippu8,Hiero's son-in-law: his great 
influence with Hieronymus, viii. IT. he 
goes ambassador to Egypt, and stays 
Uiere in voluntary banishment, 22, 23. 

Zopyrus, Persian lord, mutilates him- 
self for the service of Darius, ii. 307. he 
makes that prince master of Babylon, 
308. reward given by Darius for so great 
a service, ibb 

Zonyras, slave of Pericle.', and gover- 
nor of Aldbiades, iii. 192. 

Zoroaster, founder of the sect of the 
Magi amongBt the Persians, ii. 217. 

^roaster, another chief, and refonner 
of the same sect, ii. 217. 

Zorobabel, chief of the Jews, who re- 
turned to Jerusalem afler the decree ol 
Cyrus, ii. 152. 
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